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THE 


CONNECTION 


BETWEEN 

GEOLOGY AND THE MOSAIC HISTORY 
OF THE CREATION.* 


Every nation in all ages has had its recorded or tradi- 
tional cosmogony. And it is not a little curious, that a 
subject which the most improved philosophy, aided by a 
Divine revelation, finds it so difficult to understand and 
illustrate, should so interest men in all stages of civiliza- 
tion, and be even incorporated into the unwritten poetry 
of the rudest tribes. Men of all religions too, and those 
hostile to all religion ; the pagan, the Christian, the deist, 
and the atheist, have regarded cosmogony as a store- 
house of tried arguments for the support of their oppos- 
ing opinions. Ever since the introduction of Christianity 
into the world, this has been a portion of the field of con- 
test between its friends and its enemies, where the battle 
has warmly raged. Many a friend of revelation, even 
before geology was kndwn as a science, has fancied that 
he saw in the structure of our globe, a demonstrative 
confirmation of the Mosaic history : while many an infi- 
del has seen with equal clearness, in those same natural 

* A lengthened and able discussion, embracing the opposing 
theories on this interesting subject, by Rev. W. D. Conybeare, and 
others, will be found in the Christian Observer for April, May, 
June, August, and September, 1834. 
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monuments, a refutation of the sacred record. And this 
is one of those subjects about which men are clear and 
positive, just in proportion to the looseness and superfi- 
cialness of their knowledge. The consequence has been, 
that the world has been flooded with a multitude of very 
weak and crude productions upon cosmogony. At the 
beginning of the last half century, indeed, these produc- 
tions, called “ Theories of the Earth,” had become so 
ridiculous, that, for a number of years, the press was 
much less prolific on the subject. Since the commence- 
ment of the present century, however, the discussion has 
been revived with fresh interest ; though it is not so 
much between the infidel and the Christian, as between 
Christian and Christian ; the one defending, and the 
other opposing certain theories. And there seems to be 
prevalent, as in former times, a strange delusion, which 
makes almost every intelligent man fancy himself amply 
qualified to write upon these points with the most dog- 
matic assurance. Hence a multitude of productions have 
been poured forth on the community, many of which 
exhibit such a want of maturity, and such entire ignorance 
of some parts of the subject, that the men thoroughly 
versed in all its bearings have passed them by in pity 
or contempt. We, however, have caught the cacoethes 
scribendi , and must go on ; though at the risk of having 
our efforts treated thus cavalierly, and cast into the same 
forgotten pile of literary rubbish. 

We think it will explain the numerous failures of 
writers, on the connection between the Bible and geolo- 
gy, to state, that most of them have been merely theolo- 
gians, or merely philologists, or merely geologists, or at 
best but slightly acquainted withjnore than two of these 
branches. Being accurately acquainted with one or two 
of these departments of knowledge, they have overlooked 
the importance of a thorough acquaintance with the rest. 
But it is quite clear to us, that without at least a respec- 
table acquaintance with them all, no man can successfully 
discuss their connection, or reconcile their apparent dis- 
crepancies. If he be not familiar with theology, how can 
he judge correctly of those theories of interpretation, 
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winch modify essentially every institution and doctrine 
dependant upon the Mosaic chronology ? If he be not 
acquainted with the rules of exegesis, now constituting a 
distinct and extensive science, how shall he determine 
whether those theories do not offer violence to the sacred 
writers? And if he be ignorant of geology, how shall 
he know what modifications, if any, of the common inter- 
pretation of the Bible, are necessary to reconcile it with 
the records of nature’s past operations ? Nor is a mere 
theoretical knowledge of these subjects sufficient. Es- 
pecially is this the case in geology ; in which the fullest 
and most accurate descriptions convey but faint and ina- 
dequate ideas to the mind, in comparison with a personal 
examination of the rocks in the places where nature has 
piled them up. 

We may inquire too, how readers are to judge of dis- 
cussions on these subjects, if they have not at least a re- 
spectable acquaintance with the three departments of 
knowledge above named ? Now, in regard to theology, 
and sacred philology, we may reasonably calculate, from 
the provisions that are made in our seminaries of learn- 
ing for teaching them, that all publicly educated men, at 
least, will be conversant with their elements. Nor is 
any such man respectable in society without this know- 
ledge. But far different is the case in respect to geology. 
What provision is there in our literary institutions for 
teaching any thing more than its merest elements by a 
few lectures ? and who feels any mortification in confess- 
ing his ignorance of the subject ? Were not the com- 
munity in general profoundly unacquainted with its de- 
tails, so many statements, contradictory to its first prin- 
ciples, could not pass so quietly as they now do the round 
of our newspapers and periodicals. Some of our geolo- 
gists, we happen to know, have been discouraged by the 
evidence they have seen of so much ignorance on the 
subject, from attempting to explain or defend the princi- 
ples of their scienee when attacked ; being quite sure 
that their statements would neither be understood nor 
appreciated. In the most enlightened parts of Europe, 
the case is quite different. u In England, every enlight- 
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ened man knows something of geology : it is very much 
the case in France ; and is becoming more and more so 
in Germany”* We rejoice, however, in the belief, 
that the state of things in this country, on this subject, 
is rapidly improving. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, we 
propose to examine carefully, the connection between 
geology, and the Mosaic cosmogony. The two records 
have been, and still are supposed to be at variance : and 
to ascertain whether this opinion be correct, will be the 

f - great object of inquiry. If they both proceed from the 
same infinitely perfect Being, there cannot be any real 
discrepancy between them. So that if we discover any 
apparent disagreement, we either do not rightly under- 
stand geology, or give a wrong interpretation to the 
Scriptures, or the Bible is not true. We hope to show, 
to the satisfaction of every reasonable and candid mind, 
that we are by no means compelled to adopt the last of 
these conclusions. Nevertheless, we forewarn our read- 
ers, that if any of them expect that we shall remove all 
difficulties from the first chapter of Genesis, they will be 
disappointed. Independent of geology, there are ob- 
scurities in that portion of Scripture, which no interpre- 
ter has ever been able entirely to remove ; nor in the 
present state of geological science, are we warranted in 
presuming that no future discoveries will throw any light 
upon the Mosaic cosmogony. All that can be reasona- 
bly expected of a writer on this subject, and all that we 
shall attempt, is, to show, that there are modes of recon- 
ciling the Mosaic and the geological records, so reasona- 
able, that to disbelieve the former on account of appa- 
rent discrepancies, would be altogether unjustifiable, and 
even absurd. We have our preferences as to the best 
mode of reconciling the two histories ; nor shall we con- 
ceal our partiality : but we shall not undertake to defend 
any particular mode as infallibly true ; because we do 
not believe that such positiveness is necessary for the 
defence of the sacred record, or justified by the present 
state of our knowledge. 

* American Quarterly Review, June, 1830, p. 368. 
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We venture to make another suggestion to our read- 
ers. Let no one, however intelligent, imagine that the 
mere perusal of the best written essay can make him 
master of this subject. It is only by long and patient 
thought, as well as extensive reading, that he will be able 
correctly to appreciate all its bearings, and to plant him- 
self on ground that will not be continually sliding from 
beneath his feet. 

It is very common for writers on this subject, to con- 
fine their attention to the single point, where there is a 
supposed disagreement between geology and revelation : 
whereas, in order to form a correct judgment concerning 
such disagreement, we ought to look at all the points 
where the two subjects are connected. For if we find 
discrepancy to be generally manifest, and agreement to 
be only an exception, the presumption is strong, that a 
particular marked discrepancy is real and irreconcilable. 
But if harmony constitutes the rule, and disagreement 
the exception, the presumption is, that any special case 
of the want of coincidence, results from ignorance or 
misunderstanding. 

Now we think that we can point out a number of co- 
incidences between geology and revelation, some of which 
are unexpected and remarkable. And it will constitute 
the first part of our effort to exhibit these coincidences 
in detail. 

1. In the first place, geology emd revelation agree in 
teaching us that the material universe had a beginning , 
and was created out of nothing , by a Divine Power . 

In treating of the connection between geology and 
natural theology,* we have shown how the successive 
groups of animals and plants that have been placed on 
the globe, have been more and more perfect and com- 
plicated, so that in tracing them backwards, we must at 
length arrive at the beginning of the series. A similar 
retrospective . survey of the changes which have taken 
place in the matter composing the globe, brings us at 
length to a point, anterior to which, no change can be 

* Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. II. 
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discovered. And we maintain that it is philosophical to 
infer that the creation of matter took place at the com- 
mencement of such a series of changes, and of animal 
and vegetable existences. At least, it is unphilosophical, 
without proof, to infer the existence of matter through 
the eternity that preceded these changes : and no proof 
can be presented, unless it be derived from the nature of 
matter ; an argument too tenuous to have influence with 
substantial minds. But the creative power which was 
put forth at the commencement of these changes, in the 
formation of animals and plants, is a presumption in fa- 
vour of its having been previously exerted in the no 
more difficult work of bringing matter into being. 

We are aware that not a few distinguished critics and 
theologians do not regard Moses as describing in the first 
chapter of Genesis, a creation of matter out of nothing, 
because the words employed are ambiguous in their sig- 
nification. This point we shall examine carefully, further 
on. But we cannot doubt, after an examination of all 
the passages in the Bible where the creation is spoken of, 
that the sacred writers most clearly intended to teach the 
creation of the universe out of nothing, (creatio prima y 
vel immediate in the language of the theologians) and 
not out of pre-existing materials: (creatio secunda, vel 
mediata). 

When we consider how strong a tendency has ever 
been exhibited by learned men to a belief in the eternity 
of matter, and how some philosophers, and even divines, 
at this day maintain that belief, * we cannot but regard the 
testimony of geology on this point as of great importance. 
And, if we mistake not, it will be in vain to search the 
records of any other science for proof equally conclusive. 

2. In the second place, revelation and geology agree 
as to the nature and operation of the agents that have 
been employed in effecting the changes which have taken 
place in the matter of the globe since its original creation . 

These agents are fire and water : and at almost every 
step, the geologist meets with evidence of their combin- 


* Knapp’s Theology, Vol. I. p. 341. 
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ed or successive operation within, and upon our globe. 
The deposition of the stratified rocks he cannot explain 
without the presence of water ; especially when he finds 
them filled with the relics of marine aniqnals. But their 
subsequent elevation and dislocation, as well as the pro- 
duction of the unstratified rocks, demanded the agency 
of powerful heat. 

To the cursory reader, water appears to have been the 
principal agent employed in the revealed cosmogony ; 
and in subsequent times, the same agent was employed 
for the destruction of the world. But a careful exami- 
nation of the Scriptures, renders it at least probable, that 
fire was concerned in some of the demiurgic processes. 
There can be no doubt, but under the term (lux) 
Moses includes both light and heat, or fire ; since he 
does not describe the latter as a separate creation, and 
since it is now understood that they always are united, 
and are in fact probably only different modifications of 
the same principle. Now, although Moses does not dis- 
tinctly exhibit heat as an agent in modifying the face of 
the globe, yet there is a passage in the 104th Psalm, 
which quite obviously points us to such an agency. 
Thou covet'edst it (the earth) with the deep , as with a 
garment : the watei'8 stood above the mountains . At thy 
rebuke , they Jled ; at the voice of thy thunder , they hasted 
away. Here we have a description of that change in the 
earth’s surface, which, in Genesis, is thus described : 
And • God said , let the waters under the heaven be ga- 
thered together unto one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear ; and it was so. Moses does not describe the 
agent employed in this change ; but refers it to the im- 
mediate power or command of God. But if there be 
any fact clearly established in geology, it is, that all dry 
land on the earth has been elevated above the waters by 
a volcanic agency : using that term in its widest signifi- 
cation, to denote the “ influence exercised by the interior 
of a planet on its exterior covering, during its different 
stages of refrigeration.” * Now, how appropriate to re- 

* Humboldt’s definition: De la Beche’s Manual of Geology, 
2nd London Edition, p. 518. 
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present such an agency in operation, as the voice of 
God’s thunder, from which the waters hasted away. 

That this is a natural interpretation of the Psalmist’s 
language, will be obvious, by quoting the commentary of 
Bishop Patrick, upon the third day’s work of creation : 
an author, whose exegesis, although prepared more than 
1 50 years ago, is often remarkably adapted to the state 
of natural science in the nineteenth century. “ There 
being such large portions of matter,” says he, “ drawn 
out of the chaos, as made the body of fire and air, be- 
forementioned : there remained in a great body, only 
water and earth ; but they so jumbled together, that they 
could not be distinguished. It was the work, therefore, 
of the third day, to make a separation between them, by 
compacting together all the particles which make the 
earth, which, before, was mud and dirt ; and then by 
raising it above the waters which covered its superficies, 
(as the Psalmist also describes this work, Ps. civ. 6) ; 
and lastly, by making such caverns in it, as were sufficient 
to receive the waters into them. Now, this we may con- 
ceive to have been done by such particles of fire as were 
left in the bowels of the earth ; whereby such nitro- sul- 
phureous vapours were kindled, as made an earthquake,' 
which both lifted up the earth, and also made receptacles 
for the waters to run into ; as the Psalmist (otherwise I 
should not Venture to mention this) seems in the fore- 
mentioned place to illustrate it ; Ps. civ. 7* At thy , fyc. 
And so God himself speaks, Job xxxviii. 10, / brake up , 
#c. History also tells us of mountains, that haye been, 
in several ages, lifted up by earthquakes ; nay, islands in 
the midst of the sea : which confirms this conjecture,” &c.* 

The view which we have given above respecting the 
account in Genesis, is sustained by the opinion of Sharon 
Turner. “ The Hebrew word used by Moses, says 
he, “ expresses both light and fire. We may therefore 
reasonably infer, that light came to the earth in the state 
in which we now almost universally find it, both light and 
heat,” & c. — “ We learn from the book of Genesis, that 

* Commentary on Gen. i. 9. 
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both these were active agents in the creation from its 
very commencement. Thus the great scientific truth so 
recently ascertained, after many contending systems had 
been upheld and thrown down, that both the watery and 
fiery elements were actively concerned in the geological 
construction of our earth, is implied or indicated by the 
Mosaic narration, instead of being inconsistent with it. w# 

The scholar cannot but be reminded by these remarks, 
of the Cataclysmi and Ecpyroses taught by the ancient 
Egyptians, and fully adopted by the Stoics. Must we 
not suppose that so wide-spread an opinion concerning 
successive catastrophes to which the globe has been sub- 
ject, produced alternately by fire and water, like the tra- 
ditions of a universal deluge, had its origin in the truth ? 
Have we not here an interesting coincidence between the 
records of revelation, of civil history, and of geology ? f 

There is another similar coincidence which should not 
be passed unnoticed, especially as it is entirely over- 
looked by most readers of the Bible. Geological tra- 
vellers describe the region around the Dead Sea in Pa- 
lestine, as exhibiting decided marks of former volcanic 
action ; and we can hardly doubt but that sea itself oc- 
cupies the site of an ancient crater. Now, if we adopt 
Dr. Henderson’s translation of a passage in Job, we can 
hardly doubt but that God did employ a volcanic erup- 
tion to overwhelm the cities of the plain : — 

“ Hast thou observed the ancient tract, 

That was trodden by w'icked mortals ? 

Who were arrested of a sudden, 

"Whose foundation is a molten flood ; 

Who said to God, depart from us, 

What can Shaddai do to us ? 

Though he had filled their houses with wealth : 

(Far from me be the counsel of the wicked 1) 

The righteous beheld and rejoiced, 

The innocent laughed them to scorn ; 

Surely their substance was carried away, 

And their riches devoured by fire.” { 

* Sacred History of the World, (Family Library,) pp. 24, 25. 

t Lyell’s Geology, Vol. I. p. 9 ; also Macculloch’s System of 
Geology, Vol. II. p. 386*. 

X Henderson’s Iceland, American Edition, 1831, p. 80. 
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The raining down of fire and brimstone accords per- 
fectly well with the idea of a volcano, since those very 
substances, being raised into the air by the force of the 
volcano, would fall in a shower upon the surrounding 
region. Whether it was miraculously produced, or the 
natural operation of it employed by God to punish the 
wicked, it is not of much consequence to determine, — 
since the sacred writers, whose example we should copy, 
seem to regard every natural event as almost equally the 
work of God. 

3. Geology and revelation agree in representing the 
continents of our globe as having formerly been submerged 
beneath the ocean. 

At least two-thirds of existing continents are covered 
with rocks that contain abundant remains of marine ani- 
mals ; and the whole of their surfaces are overspread 
with such a coating of bowlders, pebbles, and sand, as 
proves the occurrence of deluges in former times, too 
mighty for any thing but the ocean to produce. Indeed, 
to doubt that our existing continents in early times formed 
the bottom of the ocean, is scepticism too gross for any 
geologist at this day to indulge, especially when he sees 
that the rocks are tilted up just as they would be if a vol- 
canic force had lifted them above the waters. 

I hardly need say that all this corresponds precisely 
with the Mosaic account. Until the third day it seems 
that the surface of the globe was one shoreless ocean. 
For the command that the dry land should appear, im- 
plies that previously it was covered ; and from the second 
verse of Genesis we learn that it was covered by the deep. 
it was upon the waters that the Spirit of God moved. 

4. Revelation and geology agree in teaching us that 
the work of creation was progressive after the first pro- 
duction of the matter of the universe. 

Every step which the geologist takes in his examination 
of the crust of our globe, presents to his view fresh evi- 
dence that the formation of nearly all the rocks has been 
progressive. Every where on the earth’s surface, he sees 
in operation the agency of rains, rivers, and deluges, to 
wear down the higher parts and to fill up the lower, where 
12 
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he finds accumulated sand and gravel, with a mixture of 
animal and vegetable remains; and where water, con- 
taining lime or iron in solution, percolates through these 
deposites of detritus, they become hardened into stone* 
The mass thus hardened cannot be distinguished from 
the sandstones and conglomerates that cover large areas 
on the earth, and form mountains some thousands of feet 
in height. The observer cannot resist the impression, 
that all these rocks, whose characters are more mechani- 
cal than chemical, ( e.g . the sandstone and conglome- 
rates,) were produced in a similar manner. But it some-, 
times happens that such rocks, in particular localities, have 
been subject to the agency of powerful heat by means of 
former volcanoes ; and there their mechanical aspect 
more or less disappears, and they are chrystaline in their 
structure, so as exactly to resemble the oldest or lowest 
rocks. Hence the geologist very reasonably infers, that 
even the oldest strata were originally mere beds of clay, 
sand, and gravel, which have been changed by volcanic 
agency, repeatedly and powerfully exerted upon them ; 
and when he sees the unstratified rocks (now almost uni- 
versally admitted to be the products of igneous agency) 
intruded among the older stratified ones in almost every 
possible mode, he is confirmed in the inference which he 
had made. In short, there is not probably a single rock 
yet brought to light in the crust of the earth, of which 
the geologist cannot find its prototype now actually form- 
ing on the land or in the sea ; and they all bear the 
marks of progressive formation. Men in their studies 
may reason about the rocks, as if they were produced in 
their present state in a moment of time, by the original 
creative fiat of Jehovah ; but they cannot examine them 
in their native beds without seeing at once that the opi- 
nion is utterly untenable. 

Now it is an interesting coincidence with geology, that 
the Scriptures describe the work of creation as occupying 
six successive days. Whether we are to understand these 
as literal days of twenty-four hours, or whether geology 
demands a period longer than six natural days, are ques- 
tions not necessary to be discussed in this place. The 
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argument requires only that it should be admitted, as all 
must admit, that Moses represents the work of creation 
as progressive. He does not, indeed, represent any new 
matter as brought into existence after “ the beginning,” 
in which “ God created the heavens and the earth.” He 
describes the animals and plants as produced out of pre- 
existing matter ; and geology teaches the same. 

5. Geology emd revelation agree in the fact that man 
was the last of the animals created . 

The geologist finds several thousand species of plants 
and animals entombed, and their forms preserved m the 
rocks ; and some of them very far down in the series. 
But no remains of man occur until we arrive at the high- 
est strata.* It is only in the loose sand and gravel that 
cover the surface that human remains have been found 
at all ; f and to this day it is doubtful whether any of 
them can be referred to a period as far back as the last 
general deluge. At least, it is only in one or two in- 
stances that the bones of antediluvians have been exhu- 
mated. Now, human bones are no more liable to decay 
than those of other animals, and they are as easily pe- 
trified. Why then, if man existed with the animals now 
entombed in the secondary and tertiary rocks, are they 
not found as they are with postdiluvian remains ? The 
conclusion is irresistible, that he was not their contem- 
porary. And probably, before the last deluge, he scarcely 
existed out of Asia ; and hence, among the antediluvian 
animals of America, England, and Germany, he has not 
been found. In the south of France only (unless per-* 
haps in Belgium) have human remains been discovered, 
so connected with antediluvian quadrupeds as to render 
their existence at the same epoch probable. Man, there- 
fore, must have been among the last of the animals that 

4 See Professor Stuart's answer to this statement. Student * 
Trade , No. XX. 

f The Gaudaloupe specimens, now in the English and French 
cabinets, are hardly an exception to this statement ; for although 
fbund in solid rock, it is a rock which is continually forming at the 
bottom of the Caribbean seas, and these specimens are doubtless of 
postdiluvian origin. 
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were created ; and it is needless to say that this conclu- 
sion coincides precisely with the revealed record. 

6. Geology and revelation agree in the fact that it is 
only a comparatively recent period since man was placed 
upon the earth . 

We have room to refer only to two or three proofs 
which force this conclusion upon the geologist. 

The last great catastrophe that affected our earth al- 
most universally, appears from the marks it has left on 
the surface, to have been a general deluge. Since that 
epoch, certain natural operations have been slowly and 
pretty uniformly in progress, so as to form an imperfect 
land of chronometer. Among these is the accumulation 
of alluvium at the mouths of rivers, usually called deltas . 
In some parts of the eastern continents we are able to 
ascertain the progress of the work, from the situation of 
certain cities and monuments 2000 or 3000 years ago ; 
and the conclusion is, that the beginning of the whole pro- 
cess cannot be dated further back than a few thousand 
years. And since human remains have scarcely been 
found in the diluvium of countries which geologists have 
yet examined, it cannot be that man had spread far on the 
earth’s surface previous to the last deluge. Thus we are 
led to infer that the date of his creation could have 
reached back but a few thousand years. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by the manner in 
which ponds and morasses are filled up by the growth of 
sphagneous mosses. This process is still going on ; so 
that during the life of an individual, he can often perceive 
considerable progress towards the conversion of a morass 
into dry ground. But were not the present condition of 
the globe of rather recent date, all such processes must 
ere this have reached their limits. 

Who has not observed, that where mountains rise into 
precipitous rocky peaks or ledges, with mural faces, in 
almost all cases there is an accumulation around their 
bases of fragments detached by the agency of air, water, 
and frost ? Where the rock is full of fissures, indeed, 
these fragments sometimes reach to the very top of the 
ledge ; but in general the work of degradation is still in 
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progress, and impresses the observer with the idea that 
its commencement cannot have been very remote. 

I am aware that such facts do not very definitively fix 
the time of the beginning of the present order of things, 
because we cannot easily compare them with human 
chronology. But when we read in the Bible that it is 
only a few thousand years since man was placed upon th6 
earth, we cannot but feel that these natural changes are 
in perfect coincidence with the inspired record, although 
alone they teach us only that their commencement was 
not very remote. Had deltas been pushed across wide 
oceans, or morasses been all filled up, or mountains been 
all levelled, we should at once perceive a discrepancy be- 
tween revelation and nature. Now both of them pro- 
claim the comparatively recent beginning of the present 
order of things on the globe, in the face of the hoary 
chronologies of many nations. 

7. Geology and revelation agree in representing the 
surface of our globe as swept over by a general deluge at 
a period not very remote. 

Many distinguished geologists maintain that the Mosaic 
account is strongly confirmed by geology. Others merely 
say that the globe exhibits evidence of many deluges in 
early times, but that no one of them can be identified with 
the Noachian deluge. All will agree, however, (except per- 
haps some violent infidels,) that geology affords in these 
marks of former deluges a presumptive evidence in favour 
of the one described by Moses. In this place we main- 
tain only, that in respect to a general deluge, geology 
strictly accords with revelation ; and considering the na- 
ture of such an event and its rare occurrence, this coin- 
cidence must be regarded as highly interesting. 

8. Finally , geology furnishes similar confirmatory 
evidence as to the manner in which revelation declares 
the earth will at last be destroyed. 

Recent discoveries and reasonings have rendered it 
probable that the internal parts of the earth still contain 
an immense amount of heat, sufficient, in the opinion of 
some, to keep the interior in a melted state, and suffi- 
cient, whenever God shall permit it to break from its 
16 
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prison, “ to melt the elements and burn up the earth, 
and the things therein.” Geology also renders it 
probable, that the consequence of such a catastrophe 
would be the formation of “ a new heavens and a new 
earth.” But we have no time at present to give a more 
full developement of these ideas suggested by modern 
geology. 

Now, in respect to the coincidences between geology 
and revelation that have been pointed out, they are for 
the most part such as no human sagacity could have in- 
vented at the time the book of Genesis was written ; for 
it is only by the light of the nineteenth century that they 
have been disclosed. We ought therefore to bear in 
mind, when we examine any apparent discrepancies be- 
tween geology and revelation, that there exist between 
them many unexpected coincidences. In other words, 
we ought not to forget that even from geology alone we 
derive presumptive evidence in favour of the sacred his- 
torian. The evidence of disagreement, therefore, must 
be very clear and strong, to justify us in rejecting the 
Mosaic cosmogony as false. 

Having, in the former part of this inquiry, prepared the 
way, by pointing out several unexpected coincidences 
between the two subjects, we are now prepared, as the 
second part of the discussion, to inquire into the nature, 
and means of reconciling the supposed discrepancy be- 
tween geology and revelation. 

This alleged disagreement is chiefly chronological. 
Moses represents the work of creation as completed in 
the space of six days ; whereas the geologist asserts that 
the formation of the crust of the globe, with its nume- 
rous groups of extinct animals and plants, after the origi- 
nal production of the matter of the globe, must have 
occupied immense periods of time, whose duration we 
cannot estimate. Other minor discrepancies between the 
two records are supposed to exist. But we can conve- 
niently notice them all in examining the chronological 
difficulty. 

It is important to ascertain whether this demand of the 
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geologist for such indefinite periods of time, be really 
called for by the established facts of his science. These 
facts are principally derived from the fossiliferous rocks : 
that is, such rocks as contain organic remains, and appear 
to have been formed, in part at least, by mechanical agen- 
cies. 

1. More than two thirds of existing continents are 
covered with these rocks ; which contain numerous re- 
mains of marine animals, so preserved as to prove incon- 
testibly that they died on the spot where they are now 
found, and became gradually enveloped in the sand, or 
other stony matter, which accumulated around them, 
their most delicate spines and processes being preserved. 
In fine, these rocks present every appearance of having 
been formed, just as sand, clay, gravel, and limestone are 
now accumulating in the bottom of the ocean, by a very 
slow process. Except in extraordinary cases, indeed, it 
requires a century to produce accumulations of this kind 
even a few inches in thickness. 

2. But geologists think they have ascertained that the 
fossiliferous strata in Europe are not less than eight or 
ten miles in thickness : How immense the period requi- 
site for the production of such vast masses ! 

3. This mass is divided into hundreds of distinct strata, 
or groups of strata ; each group containing peculiar or- 
ganic remains, and arranged in as much order, one above 
another, as the drawers of a well regulated cabinet. 
Such changes, not only of mineral composition but of or- 
ganic remains, show that there must have been more or 
less of change of circumstances in the waters from which 
the successive strata and groups were deposited. And 
such changes must have demanded periods of time of 
long duration, for they appear to have been for the most 
part extremely slow. We hence derive confirmatory 
evidence of the views that have been presented concern- 
ing the vast periods that have been employed in the pro- 
duction of the fossiliferous strata. 

4. Another circumstance still further confirms these 
views. In very many instances, each successive group of 
the strata above referred to, contains rounded pebbles 
18 
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derived from some of the preceding groups. Those strata, 
then, from which such pebbles were derived, must not 
only have been deposited, but consolidated and eroded 
by water, so as to produce these pebbles, before the 
rocks now containing them could have been formed. It 
is impossible that such changes, numerous as they must 
have been, could have taken place in short periods of time. 
There must certainly have Deen long intervals between 
the formation of the successive groups. 

5. The history of the repeated elevations which the 
strata have undergone, conducts us to the same conclu- 
sion. Different unstratified rocks have been intruded 1 
among tlfe stratified ones of various epochs, and the stra- 
ta have been elevated at each epoch. But the oldest 
strata were partially elevated before the newer ones were 
deposited : for the latter rest in an unconformable posi- 
tion upon the former. Indeed, we often find numerous 
groups of strata resting unconformably upon one another, 
the lowest being most tilted up, the next higher less so, 
and the third still less, until the latest is frequently hori- 
zontal ; having never been disturbed by any internal 
protruding agency. It is obvious, then, that after the 
first elevation of the lowest group, there must have been 
an interval of repose sufficiently long to permit the depo- 
sition of the second group, before the second elevation ; 
then a second period of repose, succeeded by a third 
elevation ; and so on to the top of the series. Here, 
then, we have the same evidence of the slow formation 
of the stratified rocks, as is taught us by their lithological 
characters, and their organic remains. 

It is impossible to exhibit the preceding arguments in 
a light as striking as they present themselves to the prac- 
tical observer. Such a person, indeed, needs no labour- 
ed argument to satisfy him, that if the stratified rocks 
were deposited in the manner the work is now going on, 
immense periods of time were requisite. Even if he ad- 
mit, what we are not disposed with some geologists to 
deny, that the causes now in operation did formerly act 
with greater energy than at present, yet he will still see 
the necessity of allowing periods of time vastly extended 
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to form the fossiliferous rocks, unless he admit, without 
any proof, that the laws of nature have been changed. 
God could, indeed, have performed the work miraculous- 
ly, in a moment of time : But the supposition is wholly 
gratuitous, and even worse than this, as we shall show in 
the proper place. It is one thing to admit what God can 
do, and quite a different thing to show what he has done. 

There is one geological fact, however, adduced by 
those who deny these long periods, that deserves atten- 
tion. In the coal formation, large stems of vegetables, 
from 30 to 80 feet long, have been found standing up- 
right, or somewhat inclined, and perforating the strata 
nearly at right angles. Hence it is inferred, that, the 
strata of that thickness were deposited around these 
trunks, during a comparatively short period ; as they 
must have decayed ere many years, if left exposed. 

This fact certainly deserves very serious consideration. 
Geologists have usually explained it by supposing that 
gravity alone would cause the lower portion of water-log- 
ged stems to subside in loose mud and sand, so as to 
bring them, more or less, into a vertical position. Yet 
it is hardly conceivable, that a stratum even fifty feet 
thick, should continue in all its parts, from century to 
century in a semi-fluid state, so as to permit such a sub- 
sidence of the trunks : though we know of no facts that 
show how long it may remain in that state ; nor how long 
water-logged stems may resist decomposition. But why 
not admit that in some cases there may be a very rapid 
accumulation of detritus in particular' places ; so that 
even in the course of a few years, a deposition may take 
place sufficiently thick to surround these stems ? Sup- 
pose they happen to be situated at the mouth of a rapid 
river, coming from a mountainous region, and liable to 
repeated floods. It is well known that, in such cases, the 
accumulation of detritus is very rapid. Thus the Rhone 
has formed a delta in the lake of Geneva, within the last 
800 years, two miles long and from 600 to 900 feet 
thick ; and the delta of the Po has advanced 1 8 miles 
within the last 2000 years. * But these facts do not 

* Lyell’s Geology, Vol. I. p. 236. seq. 
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prove that, taken as a whole, the deposition of detritus 
over large areas is not a very slow process. The whole 
ocean has not probably been raised a single inch, since 
the creation of man, by the detritus of rivers ; and even 
inland seas and lakes become shallow so slowly, that 
hitherto man has scarcely been able to measure it. In 
short, were we even to admit that the case of these up* 
right stems in the coal fields did prove a more rapid rate 
of deposition of rocky matter in early times than at pre- 
sent, yet in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the evi- 
dence is the other way ; and this would be regarded only 
as one exception in a hundred. 

6. Finally, there appear to have been several almost 
entire changes of organic life upon the globe since the 
deposition of the fossiliferous rocks began. And com- 
parative anatomy teaches us, that so different from one 
another were the successive groups which we find in the 
different strata, that they could not have been contem- 
poraries. But each group appears to have been adapted 
to the condition of the globe at the time ; and it was 
continued apparently, until by the extremely slow process 
of refrigeration, the temperature was rendered unfit for 
their residence, when they became extinct, and a new 
creation arose. But they lived long enough for rocks 
thousands of feet in thickness to be deposited, which now 
contain their remains. Who can doubt that vast periods 
of time were requisite for such changes of organic life ? 
and who can believe that they have taken place since the 
creation of man ? 

We have dwelt thus long upon this point because of 
its importance. For if there is not the most conclusive 
evidence in geology of the existence of the globe longer 
than the common interpretation of the Mosaic history 
admits, we need not surely spend time in reconciling the 
two records. We cannot, however, but believe, that 
every impartial mind, which fairly examines this subject, 
will be forced to the conclusion, that the facts of geology 
do teach as conclusively, as any science not founded on 
mathematics can teach, that the globe must have existed 
during a period indefinitely long, anterior to the creation 
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of man. We are not aware that any practical and tho- 
rough geologist doubts this, whatever are his views in 
respect to revelation. Some writers on geology, indeed, 
who have studied the subject only in books, and are little 
else than compilers, have taken different ground : But 
of how little weight must the opinion of such men be 
regarded, when set in opposition to the unanimous voice 
of such men as Cuvier, Humboldt, Brongniart, Jameson, 
Buckland, Sedgwick, Murchison, Conybeare, Greenough, 
Bakewell, Lyell, Mantell, De la Beche, and many more ; 
who not only stand among the most distinguished philo- 
sophers of the present day, but — many of them at least 
— are equally well known as decided friends of revela- 
tion. Unless the evidence were very strong, there 
would be found among so many of different education 
and professions at least one dissenting voice : but there 
is none. 

We must then meet this difficulty in some other way 
than by denying the facts. 

“ Let us for a moment suppose,” says Professor Sedg- 
wick, himself a clergyman, and one of the ablest geolo- 
gists of the present day, “ that there are some religious 
difficulties in the conclusions of geology. How then are 
we to solve them? Not by making a world after a pat- 
tern of our own — not by shifting and shuffling the solid 
strata of the earth, and then dealing them out in such a 
way as to play the game of an ignorant or dishonest hy- 
pothesis — not by shutting our eyes to facts, or denying 
the evidence of our senses : but by patient investigation, 
carried on in the sincere love of truth, and by learning 
to reject every consequence not. warranted by direct phy- 
sical evidence. Pursued in this spirit, geology can nei- 
ther lead to any false conclusions, nor offend against any 
religious truth. And this is the spirit with which many 
men have of late years followed this delightful science. 
But there is another class of men who pursue geology by 
a nearer road, and are guided by a different light. Well 
intentioned they may be, but they have betrayed no 
small self-sufficiency, along with a shameful want of 
knowledge of the fundamental facts they presume to 
22 
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write about : hence they have dishonoured the literature 
of this country by Mosaic Geology , Scripture Geology , 
and other works of cosmogony with kindred titles, where- 
in they have overlooked the aim and end of revelation, 
tortured the book of life out of its proper meaning, and 
wantonly contrived to bring about a collision between 
natural phenomena and the word of God. The Buggs 
and the Penns — the Nolans and the Formans — and some 
others of the same class, have committed the folly and 
the sin of dogmatizing on matters they have not person- 
ally examined, and, at the utmost, know only at second 
hand — of pretending to teach mankind on points where 
they themselves are ^instructed.” * 

Before we proceed to examine the different theories 
of reconciliation between geology and scripture, that have 
been proposed, a few other preliminary considerations 
must be presented. 

We must first decide whether geological facts can ever 
be permitted, as facts derived from civil history and as- 
tronomy are, to modify our interpretation of the sacred 
record. The Scriptures speak of the rising and setting 
of the sun ; but astronomy shows us that they employ 
such language in accordance with optical, not physical 
truth. And the cases are too common to need particu- 
larizing, where the interpretation is essentially modified 
by civil history. Why should there be any question, 
then, whether geological facts ought to have the same 
influence in exposition ? For so far as it bears on reve- 
lation, geology is in fact nothing but a history of the 
globe anterior, for the most part, to the commencement 
of civil history. The only reason that has ever been al- 
leged for refusing to use geological facts in this way, is, 
that they are too uncertain. But although true, a half 
century ago, the fundamental facts of this science may 
now be regarded as resting on as firm a foundation, and 
to be as well understood, as those of any science not 
strictly demonstrative. The principles of sound criti- 

* Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University, p. 149, 
T5Q. London, 1834. 
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cism, therefore, demand that they should be admitted 
equally with civil history and astronomy, as aids in the 
interpretation of the Bible. 

In the examination of this subject, it ought to be borne 
in mind, that, independent of geology, much of the first 
chapter of Genesis has ever been an occasion of great 
perplexity — a locus vexatissimus — to critics. v One has 
only to look into such a work as Poole’s Synopsis Criti- 
corum, to be satisfied that geology has scarcely added 
any thing to the diversity of opinion among commenta- 
tors respecting the Mosaic cosmogony. Indeed, some of 
those very interpretations for which certain geologists 
now contend, as necessary to reconcile Scripture and 
their science, and which have excited so much jealousy 
and violent opposition among able religious writers, are 
to be found in commentaries written long before geology 
was known as a science ; as we shall have occasion to 
show in the course of our observations. It might even 
be shown, we think, that geologists have not advanced 
any new theories of exegesis. 

It has always, for instance, been a point in debate, whe- 
ther the first chapter of Genesis must not in whole or in 
part, be understood figuratively. Another disputable 
point has been, whether Moses fixes the time of the ori- 
ginal creation of the universe, or only that of the human 
race. Bishop Patrick, more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago, contended as ably and as earnestly as any 
modern geologico-theological writer, for the interpreta- 
tion which leaves a long indefinite period anterior to man’s 
creation for the gradual formation of the earth’s crust ; 
as we shall show further on. A third point still more 
I earnestly contested from the Christian era to the present, 
is, whether Moses describes a creation of the universe out 
of nothing, or from pre-existing materials. Philo main- 
tained the latter, and that 1021 describes an arrange - 

menty not a creation of matter. Justin Martyr asserts 
it as the doctrine of Christians in his time, Huvra rrjt 
ayofoov ovra, bvimgyfoai durov [®eoy] eg ccy,6gf>ou 
He says, also, that Plato, who suppos- 
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ed the world created out of pre-existing matter, borrow- 
ed his doctrine from Moses. In modern times this opi- 
nion has prevailed very extensively, apart from all geolo- 
gical facts. Michaelis gives to the sense of the La- 
tin pario : Dr. Geddes that of paro. “ Whether the 
Mosaic creation,” says Professor Schmucker,* “ refers 
to the present organization of matter, or to the formation 
of its primary elements, it is not easy to decide. The 
question is certainly not determined by the usage of the 
original words (NTl, which are frequently employ- 

ed to designate mediate formation.” 

Every philologist knows what pains have been taken 
by father Simon, one of the ablest oriental scholars of his 
age, to prove that doe3 not necessarily imply to make 

out of nothing ; in which position he is undoubtedly cor- 
rect; and the same may be shown in respect to the 
Greek ^ro/ew, the Latin creo, the English create , and 
the correspondent verb in perhaps every language. But 
Simon by no means stops here. He endeavours to show 
that the Hebrew language is so equivocal and ambiguous 
in its meaning, that we can have no confidence that we 
have ever found out the true sense. “We ought,” says 
he, “ to regard it as unquestionable, that the greater part 
of the Hebrew words are equivocal, and that their signi- 
fication is entirely uncertain. There is ahvays ground to 
doubt whether the sense which the translator gives to the 
Hebrew words be the true sense, because there are other 
meanings which are equally probable ”f 

Simons object in advancing a position, which every 
tyro in philology sees at once to be absurd, was evidently 
to promote the cause of Catholicism, or of Rationalism, 
or of both ; he having been ostensibly a Catholic, but 

* Elements of Popular Theology, p. 110. Andover, 1834. 

f On doit supposer comme une chose constante, que la plus part 
des mots Hebreux sont equivoques, et que leur signification est en- 
tierement incertaine. — 11 y a toujours lieu de douter, si le sens qu’on 
donne aux mots Hebreux est le veritable, puis qu’il y en a d’autres 
qui ont autant de probabilite. — Hist. Crit. du V. T. Liv . 3. Ch . 2. 
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really a Socinian, or a Deist. But so distinguished a critic 
would not have dared to advance such an opinion, had 
there not been some specious argument in its favour; 
and such arguments he found in the difficulty which we 
have shown to be always connected with the interpreta- 
tion of some portions of Genesis. 

A fourth point on which there has been a diversity of 
opinion among commentators, is, whether the sun and 
moon were created on the first or the fourth day. The 
first opinion has had the greatest number of advocates ; 
and a variety of hypotheses have been proposed to recon- 
cile it with the assertion in ver. 14, that on the fourth 
day God made great lights, &c. On ver. 3, Poole says, * 
that “ the Hebrews understand light here to refer to the 
sun, and that the declaration that it was created on the 
fourth day is by way of repetition. Among the learned 
the opinion is, that the light being obscure and not sepa- 
rate, was afterwards rendered brighter by the creation of 
the sun.” (Vatablus) — “ f It seems to have been only 
the quality of light diffused over most of the heavens, 
out of which, by condensation, the sun and stars were 
afterwards created.” (Estius) — “ f It seems to have been 
a lucid body, perhaps a bright cloud, which, having a cir- 
cular motion, produced day and night, and out of which 
the sun was formed by condensation.” 

The result of these statements is, not that Moses has 
made his history a chaos of ambiguities, but that, like 
many other parts of Scripture, it contains some things 
hard to be understood, and especially upon those points 
with which geology is most concerned. Let it not there- 
fore be thought very strange, that upon such points there 
should be some apparent discrepancies between the two 


* Gen. 3. Lux. Hebraei de Sole accipiunt ; quod autem quarto 
die creatus, per repetitionem dici volunt Doctioribus est, lux sub- 
obscura, nec absoluta, quae postea creato Sole illustrior reddita sit. 

f (Vatablus) — Videtur fuisse ipsa qualitas lucis magna coeli dif- 
fusa, exqua veluti materia condensata Sol et stellae factae fuerunt 
J (Estius) — Videtur fuisse corpus lucidum. Fortasse nubes lu- 
cida quae motu circulari diem noctemque confecit, exqua conden- 
sata Sol formatus est . — Poli Synopsis in Gen. 1. 

Other reconciling hypotheses may be found in the same place. 
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records ; nor let any exposition of Genesis be viewed with 
unreasonable jealousy and prejudice, if they only propose 
probable or even possible modes of reconciliation, without 
pretending to absolute certainty, and especially if those 
expositions are not fundamentally different from such as 
are found in the writings of commentators who knew 
nothing of geology. Let us also learn from these facts, 
not to think it strange if the proposed modes of reconci- 
liation are not any of them entirely free from difficulties, 
since these exist aside from geology in respect to the very 
same passages. 

We shall now proceed to present the different modes 
that have been proposed for reconciling the facts of geo- 
logy with those of revelation ; and whenever these modes 
appear altogether inadequate to accomplish the object, 
and founded on false premises, we shall not hesitate to 
attempt to show their fallacy, — being satisfied that they 
tend to the injury of revelation in sceptical minds, by 
creating the impression that the cause is a bad one which 
depends upon palpably erroneous opinions. 

1. Some suppose that as the Scriptures were given for 
a moral purpose , and not to instruct us in chronology or 
physical science , we are not to regard the facts which 
they state concerning the latter subjects as inspired , but 
only as the private opinions of the writers , or the prevail- 
ing traditions and belief Hence they suppose that even 
real opposition may exist between geology and the Scrip- 
ture, on its appropriate subjects, without at all impeach- 
ing the credibility of the latter. 

This view of the subject so evidently aims a death-blow 
at the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, that it would 
seem we need spend little time in its refutation. For if 
one man may pronounce the chronological and scientific 
facts given in the Bible to be uninspired, another man 
may select any other facts which seem to him opposed to 
philosophy and right reason, and reject them as unin- 
spired ; and so on, until nothing is left for the word of 
God which is opposed to human prejudice and corruption. 
True, it was not the object of the Bible to instruct us in 
philosophy ; but moral truth, as stated in the Scriptures, 
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is connected with physical truth, and until the sacred 
writers inform us that they were inspired as to the one, 
but not as to the other, we have no right to pronounce 
them infallible as to the one, but liable to error as to the 
other. These facts, however, ought to lead us to expect 
that subjects of science will not be treated in the Bible 
with philosophical accuracy, but that the language will 
be employed in its popular acceptation. It will be the 
language of the common people, and not of the learned. 
Ail therefore that we ought to expect is, that the Bible, 
when fairly interpreted, shall not contradict the facts of 
science when rightly understood. In regard to a multi- 
tude of theories and hypotheses, whether philosophical, 
geological, or chronological, we ought not to look for their 
refutation or confirmation in the Bible, because it is si- 
lent upon the subjects ; and philosophers, geologists, and 
chronologists, are at full liberty to speculate as they please 
on their favourite subjects, provided they do not interfere 
with the plainly revealed facts of the Bible. Their spe- 
culations, expressed in accurate scientific language, may 
even seem opposed ty those of the Bible given in popular 
language ; but when the facts of philosophy and those of 
the Bible, couched in the same language, are opposed, 
one or the other must be wrong. To resort in such a 
case to the theory which makes physical statements in 
the Bible uninspired, is, in fact, to abandon all belief in 
inspiration. 

2. Some regard the aecount of the creation in Genesis 
as a ju,u$o$, a fable invented by the author , or perhaps 
based on the traditions of the Hebrews. Hence they look 
for no agreement between this fabulous history and the 
facts of geology. This hypothesis, advanced chiefly, we 
believe, by German rationalists, * is a still more gross 
denial of the inspiration of the Bible than the last. It 
will not be adopted of course by those who believe the 
Bible from beginning to end to be a revelation from 
God ; and that is decidedly the ground which we assume. 

* Some, as Bauer, Eichhom, Hulda, and Ziegler, regard the 
Mosaic account as a historical mythus ; others, as Paulus, Pott, &c. 
as a philosophical mythus . — See Hahns Theology . 
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We will only therefore remark, in the words of Hensler, 
that “ what is said of the creation in Genesis, is not of 
such a character as to lead us, with many recent writers, 
to take it all for a phantasmagoric representation : it may 
be a history of the creation. Commentators now under- 
stand every part of this relation so well, that one may say 
without hesitation that it may very properly be regarded 
as such a history. Even those to whom the whole ap- 
pears as a painting, have yet separated different parts of 
the relation from each other so beautifully, that they 
have thereby destroyed their own hypothesis, and have 
only served to confirm their unprejudiced readers in the 
old opinion, that there is here a series of actual occurrences. 
It is true, indeed, that the writer relates these events in 
an animated style ; — warmed by his sublime subject, he 
does not measure and weigh all his expressions with the 
same thoughtfulness that a natural philosopher would 
have done.”* 

3. Some regard geology as mere speculation and hy- 
pothesis , and geologists as agreeing in nothing , unless it 
be in opposition to revelation. Hence they think it un- 
necessary to vindicate the Bible against the objections of 
this science, at least until there shall be some tolerable 
agreement among its cultivators as to the principles of 
their science ; for revelation rests its claims on evidence 
too firm to be affected by the airy breath of hypothesis. 
If such were a true statement of facts, it would indeed 
be a waste of time and of effort to combat mere visionary 
speculations and dreamy objections ; and it would be 
easy to show, by quotations from their writings, that 
many pious and even learned men do entertain such 
views of geology and geologists. But it is a monstrous 
caricature. Whatever geology might have been some 
fifty years ago, it is no longer a bundle of crude specula- 

f Bemerkungen iiber Stellen in den Psalmen und in der Genesis. 
S. 195. For the translation of this passage from Hensler, as well 
as for all the translations from the German in this paper, I am in- 
debted to Mr. A. Kaufman, Jr. of the Theological Seminary, 
AndoVer. For a further refutation of the hypothesis in the text, 
see Stuart’s Hebrew Chrestomathy. 
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tions and airy hypotheses, but a collection of most strik- 
ing facts, with inferences legitimately drawn according to 
the strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy. We 
speak here of the fundamental principles of geology, 
which are based on a countless number of facts obtained 
in Europe and America, — among which there is such an 
agreement, that every logical mind is irresistibly led to 
adopt the inferences which flow from them ; and con- 
cerning these there is no more disagreement among able 
geologists, than there is among astronomers about the 
fundamental principles of their science. Even in astro- 
nomy, there occasionally appears some Hutchinson or 
Phillips to write against Newton’s Principia ; as in geo- 
logy, we meet with a Bugg, a Nolan, a Penn, or a Fair- 
holme, who, with only a little book-knowledge on the 
subject, hesitate not to assail its fundamental principles. 
But the great mass of geologists coincide in their views 
of these principles, some of which they consider to be as 
well settled as those of astronomy ; and they agree, too, 
on those very points which we have stated as coming into 
apparent collision with the common interpretation of 
Genesis. None, or scarcely none of them, doubt that 
the earth must have existed through vast periods of dura- 
tion anterior to the creation of man. It is an inference 
forced upon them by the concurrent testimony of a 
thousand facts. Nor is it to be believed that these men 
have adopted such opinions because they have a secret 
bias against Christianity ; for many — probably a majority 
— have ever given the most decided evidence that they 
are the friends and supporters of revealed truth, and that 
nothing but undeniable facts would lead them to adopt 
any opinions in science, which even apparently clash with 
revelation. Yet for such opinions they have been branded 
in the most violent manner as infidels and atheists. 

We do not maintain that geologists are agreed as to 
every point in their science. For, on a variety of topics 
there is a great diversity of opinion ; and those not con- 
versant with the minuti® of geology, and looking at these 
diversities from a distance, readily conclude every thing 
unsettled and in dispute ; and knowing that some geo- 
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logists have been infidels and atheists, they naturally 
group them all into the same class. But the time has 
come when, on this subject as well as others, vituperation 
and abuse cannot pass for argument. The subject must 
be weighed in the balances, and truth will ultimately pre- 
ponderate. 

The subject under examination has been often and 
ably discussed, within the last few years, in the London 
Christian Observer — a work of deservedly high reputa- 
tion. At the close of one of these discussions, a corres- 
pondent thus sums up the results to which it had led ; and 
we quote them because we think every fair discussion 
will conduct to similar conclusions : — “ First,” says the 
writer, “ The indubitable facts of geology are such as 
cannot be reconciled with the popular interpretation of 
the Mosaic narrative : Secondly, Infidel philosophers 
have made an evil use of this discrepancy as an argument 
against Divine revelation : Thirdly, Religious persons, 
fearful of prejudicing the sacred record, have unwarily 
strengthened the triumph of the infidel, by disputing 
against clear facts, just as the Papists did against Galileo’s 
theorem of the motion of the earth,— instead of admitting 
them, and inquiring whether they could not be recon- 
ciled to Holy Writ, by a fair, even though it should be a 
new interpretation of the sacred records. Fourthly, That 
some Christian philosophers have felt it due to truth to 
admit the alleged geological facts, but have denied that 
they are contradictory to the statements of Divine reve- 
lation ; and some of these, and other Christian philoso- 
phers, have proposed interpretations of the first chapter 
of Genesis, which they think both warrantable and satis- 
factory : Fifthly, That certain well-meaning Christian 
writers, shutting their eyes to the real difficulties of the 
case upon the popular interpretation, have accused the 
above Christian geologists of surrendering revelation to 
idle fancies, symbolizing with infidels, and setting up the 
speculations of man against the word of God : Sixthly, 
That it was due to truth to defend these calumniated 
persons, by carefully separating them from those sceptical 
philosophers, from whom, though they agreed in their 
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geological facts, they wholly differed upon the theological 
questions : Lastly, That it was not candid in the assail- 
ants to attack their Christian brethren as abettors of infi- 
delity, while they themselves offered no solution of the 
difficulty, either by disproving the alleged geological facts 
and inferences, or by shewing how the Mosaic narrative 
coheres with them”* 

4. Some endeavour to escape from the geological diffi- 
culty , by maintaining that the fossiliferous rocks , with all 
the petrifactions which they contain , were seated just as 
we find them , in a moment of time, and were not the re- 
sult of a slow process of deposition and consolidation . 
God, they say, might as easily have made matter to 
assume the form of a shell, a fish, a lizard, a fern, or a 
water-worn pebble, such as we find in these rocks, as any 
other shape and structure. He created animals and plants 
of their full size, and why may he not have formed the 
rocks in as perfect a state as we now find them? To 
persons not much acquainted with the details of geology, 
this statement and reasoning appear quite plausible ; but 
to the geologist they appear absurd in the highest de- 
gree. It is not a new hypothesis. The Italian geologists 
devoted most of the sixteenth century to its discussion ; 
and it was revived in England, France, and Germany, a 
century later. The point, however, was not exactly 
whether God created organic remains just as we find 
them, but whether they were ever real animals and 
plants. The great mass of writers maintained that they 
were produced either by a certain “ plastic force” exist- 
ing in the earth, or by the fermentation of a certain 
“ materia pinguis” or “ fatty matter,” or by the influence 
of the heavenly bodies, or that they were mere “ iusus 
naturae”, — “ sports of nature.” Discussion, however, eli- 
cited truth, even in those dark ages of geology as well as 
of religion, and these ridiculous opinions were exploded. 
The “ Querulae Piscium” of Scheuchzen, a work in 

* Christian Observer, May 1834, p. 313. We recommend to 
those who take an interest in this subject, the perusal of the differ- 
ent articles concerning it in this work, for April, May, June, and 
August, 1834. 
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which the fossil fishes utter their complaints for being 
denied a real existence, were heard and regarded. That 
the question should be revived again under the light of 
the nineteenth century, is really an anomaly in the his- 
tory of human opinion ; but it has been of late advocated 
with great earnestness, both in this country and in Great 
Britain. We must therefore attempt to refute it. 

The most effectual way to do this, would be to present 
before its advocates a series of organic remains ; for we 
can hardly believe that any man who has carefully exa- 
mined such a series, and especially who has seen them in 
their native beds, could ever really believe that they were 
created just as we find them, and never had a real exist- 
ence. The grand objection to this opinion is, that it is 
opposed to all the known analogies of nature. We will 
illustrate this argument in several modes. A large pro- 
portion of the fossiliferous rocks are composed of sand 
and rounded and smoothed gravel, cemented together by 
iron or carbonate of lime. Now, let some of these 
pebbles be knocked out of their bed, and some of this 
sand crumbled down. Go now to the banks of a river, 
and collect some pebbles and sand from its beach, which 
you know have been worn down and deposited by the 
action of the stream. Place these by the side of the 
sand and pebbles obtained from the fossiliferous rocks, 
and you will see that they very exactly resemble each 
other. Can you now believe that the one group re- 
sulted from the sole agency of running water, while the 
other was never acted upon by water ? You must be- 
lieve this, if the hypothesis under consideration be true. 

Those organic remains that occur in the solid rocks 
are usually converted into stone ; but as we ascend to 
the unconsolidated strata, they consist for the most part 
only of the harder parts of the animal or plant that have 
resisted decomposition. Take now some of the unde- 
cayed relics, as, for example, a marine shell, or the ske- 
leton of a hyena, a bear, or an elephant, and place them 
by the side of shells that are washed upon the beach by 
the waves, and of the skeletons of the same animals, or 
of allied species, recently killed. Are you prepared to 
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believe that the fossil group were created just as you find 
them, while the other group, hardly distinguishable in 
external or chemical character, were certainly once alive ? 
Would not such a comparison convince every advocate of 
this hypothesis that he had assumed most untenable 
ground? But we may carry this illustration still further.. 
For at least one rhinoceros and one elephant, most ob- 
viously of antediluvian origin, and therefore properly 
called fossil, have been found with their softer parts, their 
skin and flesh still undecayed ; and these, too, if the fos- 
siliferous rocks were created just as we find them, could 
never have been real animals, but only abortive resem- 
blances. 

To what absurdities will such a principle, if fairly fol- 
lowed out, lead us ? A man in digging into the earth 
uncovers what seems to be a human skeleton, in a spot 
where he has no evidence that man was ever buried. His 
neighbour denies that this skeleton was ever clothed with 
flesh and animated with life. Could not God, he says, 
have created it just as we find it, as easily as to give 
matter any other form ? Now this power of Qod must 
be admitted ; and if a record of a burial of a mao in that 
spot does not exist, how can it be proved to this man 
that his supposition is not true ? It is just as difficult to 
prove this, as it is for the geologist to shew that organic 
remains were not created just as we now find them with 
the rocks in which they are imbedded. 

“ If two inhabitants from the banks of the newly -dis- 
covered Niger, who had never heard of Europe, were 
suddenly placed upon the cross of the cathedral of St. Paul 
in London, the one might ask the other how he could 
prove that this building, and the whole of London, were 
not thus created from the beginning — had not the Al- 
mighty power so to have created them ? The other 
could only answer as the geologist does ; and the one 
case is not a whit stronger than the other.” * It need 
not seem strange that some of the earlier writers, who 
maintained that organic remains were never real plants 

* Christian Observer, June 1834, p. 381. 
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and animals, earned out the principle to some of its legi- 
timate results. Fallopius of Padua, for instance, profes- 
sor though he was of anatomy, maintained that the tusks 
of elephants dug up in his time were mere earthy con- 
cretions, and that the vases found at Monte Testaceo in 
Rome were natural impressions stamped in the soil ! * Is 
it not strange that the same principle has never led any 
one to maintain that the Egyptian mummies could never 
have been living men, but were perhaps generated by 
some plastic virtue residing in the earth, or were abor- 
tions of nature in her incipient efforts at creation, or that 
they are u the archetypes of men not yet called into ex- 
istence or, finally, that for reasons unknown to us, they 
were created just as we find them ! 

How do we judge as to the mode in which any changes 
in nature, that come not under our immediate observa- 
tion, have taken place ? We can judge of this only from 
analogy, — that is, from similar changes that are occurring 
around us ; and when no analogous change is going on, 
we are left to mere conjecture. Now, we do find that 
' animals and plants, after death, pass sometimes info ex- 
actly the same condition as those in a fossil state. Some 
of them merely lose their softer parts* — others are par- 
tially changed into stone, by receiving mineral substances 
into their pores* — and others are completely changed 
into stone. But according to the principles we are com- 
bating, we may not hence infer that all organic remains 
were produced in a similar way ; for the supposition is, 
that they were created just as we find them. Yet if we 
are not authorized to draw this inference in so plain a 
case, it seems to us that we can in no case infer any past 
change in the natural world from the evidence of present 
changes. We feel sure that no man at all acquainted 
with the rules of philosophical reasoning will for a mo- 
ment consent to take this ground, and thus tear away at 
once the whole foundation of analogical reasoning. 

We do not find organic remains promiscuously scattered 
through the rocks* but each formation has its peculiar 

* Lyeli 8 First Principles of Geology, Vol. I. p. 25. 
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group of animals and plants ; and on comparing together 
the larger groups of strata, called classes or orders, we 
scarcely find any organic remains common to any two of 
them. In short, we find these fossil animals and plants 
arranged together in groups, very much as living animals 
and plants are, — different groups occupying different por- 
tions of the earth’s surface and of the ocean. Analogy 
leads the mind irresistibly to the conclusion, that these 
remains were once living plants and animals, which, in 
different periods, occupied the ocean and dry land* 
grouped together as we now find them ; and that as they 
died, they became enveloped in rock near the places 
where they had lived. But if they were created with the 
rocks just as we find them, this inference is false, and we 
have not only to account for their individual resemblance 
to existing animals and plants, but for this singular corres- 
pondence in what may be called their social condition. 

But did not God create animals and vegetables of full 
size, and in their most perfect state ? And may he not 
have done the same in respect to the rocks ? “ How 

can it be proved that all substances must have been 
formed in an incipient state merely ? Were only acorns 
made at first instead of oaks ? And was man an infant 
when first from the hands of his Creator ?” * 

Geologists do not contend that “ all substances were 
formed in an incipient state but they contend that the 
fossiliferous rocks have been produced since the original 
creation, for the most part out of pre-existing rocks ; be- 
cause they appear to be composed of the abraded and 
comminuted fragments of other rocks, and because they 
see exactly the same process now going on before their 
eyes. Like effects .they suppose result from like causes : 
at least, they must admit this principle until they have 
some evidence that its operation has been suspended by 
miraculous interference. And in the case of the fossili- 
ferous rocks they have no such evidence. 

As to the creation of vegetables, they are represented 
by Moses as produced by the earth, without seed. We 

* Stuart’s Hebrew Chrestomathy, p. 93, second edition, 1832. 
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have never seen any improvement upon Bishop Patrick’s 
commentary on Gen. i. 1 2. “ These things did not grow 
up out of seed by such a long process as is now required 
to bring them to maturity ; but they sprung up in their 
perfection in the space of a day, with their seeds in them 
completely formed, to produce the like throughout all 
generations.” Again, chap. ii. 5, he says — “ That is, be- 
fore there was any seed to produce them, God made 
them to spring up with their seed in them, or as was said 
before in the first chapter.” If this interpretation be 
correct, we see, that even the formation of trees was a 
progressive work, though occupying less time perhaps 
than their germination and growth now do. But even 
allowing that, like man, they were created at once in full 
size and perfection, we think the case not analogous to 
the creation of fossiliferous rocks, with their organic re- 
mains, in a moment of time. For we see a design in the 
creation of man and of plants ; but of what possible use 
could it be to create mere abortive resemblances to ani- 
mals and plants, and to bury them in the rocks or soil, 
unendowed and never to be endowed with life ? In 
every other part of creation, wise design is one of the 
most obvious features of nature ; but here we see only 
a strange and anomalous waste of creative energy. It 
must then require strong evidence to prove a supposition 
so entirely at war with the whole course of nature. 

But we will add no more on a subject which seems to 
us better fitted to the logomachy of the dark ages, than 
for the light of the nineteenth century. Respect for 
many wise and good men, to whom it has proved a 
stumbling-block, would not allow us to say less : though, 
if we could persuade such men to accompany us in the 
examination of a single fossiliferous deposite in the moun- 
tains, or even a suite of organic remains in the cabinet, 
we need probably have added no written argument. And 
we sincerely regret the necessity of a written argument ; 
for the infidel geologist, who sees the absurdity of the 
position which we have combated, is led thereby to the 
conclusion that it must be a weak cause that resorts to 
such a mode of vindication. 
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5. Some attempt to reconcile the geological and Mo - 
saical records, by supposing that the earth occupied a 
longer time in its diurnal revolution at first than it does 
at present . 

This hypothesis is alluded to by Bishop Horsley, and 
enlarged upon and defended by Professor Jameson and 
Andrew Horn. Says the latter — “ As the motions of 
our earth have been from the first dependent upon the 
sun, its influence upon the earth was at first extremely 
weak. Hence the diurnal rotation of the earth and pro- 
gress in its orbit were then inconceivably slow ; but the 
velocity of both motions gradually increased till the end 
of the fourth day, when the sun was perfected. The 
quantity of time, therefore, or duration of any one pre- 
ceding minute or hour, was greater than any that suc- 
ceeded ; so that the first minute of the first day may have 
been equal, in duration or length of time, to a month or 
a year, compared with the last minute of the fourth 
day,” &c. * This hypothesis appears to us entirely un- 
sustained by facts. It is based upon the supposition that 
at first the earth was a hollow sphere of vast magnitude, 
which afterwards fell in — a mere gratuitous assumption. 
There is no evidence that the velocity of the earth’s ro- 
tation has ever changed ; and the fact that its present ve- 
locity would produce just that degree of oblateness which 
it possesses if it were fluid, renders it probable that it 
was not different in the beginning. 

6. It has been supposed that Adam may have lived in 
Paradise fir an indefinite period previous to his fall, and 
that then geological changes were going forward. This 
hypothesis is so directly at variance with the declaration 
in Genesis, that all the days that Adam lived were nine 
hundred and thirty years, that even its proposer subse- 
quently abandoned it. f 

7. Some maintain that the language of Moses does not 
convey the idea that the matter of the universe was pro - 
duced in the beginning out of nothing ; but that it de- 

* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. XLVII. p. 243. See also p. 9, 
and Vol. XLVI. p. 227. 

t Christian Observer, May 1834, p. 316. 
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Scribes merely a renovation , or remodelling of the world 
out of pre-existing materials. 

It is well known that the ancient Greek philosophers, 
as well as those in other heathen countries, reasoning a* 
they thought irresistibly from the false position, ex nihilo 
nihil ft, believed it impossible even for God to create 
matter out of nothing ; and hence they maintained that 
it existed coeternally with God, — neither of which prin- 
ciples was the cause of the other. Out of this matter 
they supposed God created, that is, renovated the uni- 
verse. The same erroneous principle led many of the 
earlier Christian writers, especially the Platonists, to 
maintain the same position ; and they thought it recon- 
cilable with Scripture. The schoolmen, who followed 
Aristotle, taught that “ God had created the world from 
eternity ” — thus reconciling their philosophy with the 
Scriptures by a metaphysical puzzle. Even in modern 
times, some Protestant theologians have maintained the 
possibility of the world’s eternity. Among those, how- 
ever, who advocate the opinion that the creation described 
in Genesis is altogether a renovation, we are not aware 
that any maintain the eternity of the world. Indeed, 
they mostly admit that other parts of Scripture do dis- 
tinctly assert the production of the universe out of no- 
thing, though the language of Moses does not teach this 
truth. The argument is stated in its full force by Pro- 
fessor Bush, whose language we quote. 

“ It is not from the language of any of the versions 
that we are taught to affix to 102 the sense of absolute 

creation out of nothing. Is this idea then implied in the 
native import of the word as used in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ? Unquestionably not, as the shewing of a host of 
eminent Hebraists has long since made evident. Its 
leading senses are two, which may thus be distinguished: 
1. The production or effectuating of something new, rare, 
and wonderful — the bringing of something to pass in 
a striking and magnificent manner, Numb. xvi. 30 ; 
Jer. xxxi. 22. 2. The act or process of renovating, new- 
modelling, or organizing a substance already in exist- 
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ence, Psal. cii. 18 ; xxii. 31 ; li. 10 ; Isa. lxv. 17. In all 
these cases the act implied by the word is exerted upon 
a pre-existing substance. As, therefore, in every in- 
stance throughout the Scriptures of the use of this word 
as predicated of God, besides the One before us, it may 
be naturally interpreted in one or the other of the fore- 
going senses, we do not feel at liberty to make this case 
an exception, as prevailing usage is the only sure guide 
in determining the signification of words. That the pre- 
vailing usage of 4 create’ in the sacred writers is to re- 
form or renovate , is unquestionable ; and if this accepta- 
tion be departed from in the first verse of Genesis, we 
feel constrained to demand upon what authority it is done. 
It is not sufficient to say that in the nature of the case 
it must here mean to create out of nothing, since other- 
wise we are driven to admit that the world has existed 
from eternity — the rock upon which the old philosophers 
split. But this consequence is by no means conceded. 
No man can prove that the world has existed from eter- 
nity ; and we have, moreover, positive inspired testimony 
that there ivas a time when the material fabric of the 
creation did not exist, Psal. xx. 2 ; Prov. viii. 26. But 
while we have these infallible declarations, assuring us 
that the matter of the heavens and the earth had a be- 
ginning, we know of no part of revelation which acquaints 
us with the date of that beginning , nor do we see any ne- 
cessity, a priori , that we should be made acquainted with 
it, any more than that the precise period of its destruc- 
tion, if it is to be destroyed, should be made known to us. 
Our conclusion therefore is, as both philosophy and 
theology are bound to bend to philology, that the mate- 
rials, the primordial elements of the heavens and the 
earth, were in existence at the commencement of the six 
days’ work ; and that the word create expresses the ac- 
tion of the Almighty agent upon the rude chaotic mass, 
in moulding and arranging it into its present comely 
forms and beautiful order. In this view of the subject, 
the objections sometimes urged against the Mosaic his- 
tory, on the ground of geological discoveries and decla- 
rations, are done away ; for we may allow an indefinitely 
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long period for the production of physical phenomena, 
anterior to the commencement of the work here an- 
nounced ; and it is certainly desirable, as far as it can be 
done consistently with a fair and unforced interpretation, 
to harmonize the truths of Divine revelation with those 
of natural science.” * 

We acquiesce in the conclusion of this writer, that 
Moses does not fix the date of the beginning of the uni- 
verse ; but we should derive it from different premises. 
We doubt the soundness of that interpretation which 
maintains that Moses does not describe in the first verse 
of his history a creation from nothing. From the usus 
loquendi of we might not be able to determine that 

it teaches a creation from nothing; for it is undeniably 
used to signify a creation from materials already in ex- 
istence, even in the first chapter of Genesis, chap. i. 27 ; 
and it also signifies frequently in the Scriptures, in a me- 
taphorical sense, to renew , to found, to be the author of 
any thing , Isa. xlviii. 7 ; Ps. li. 12. But the same inde- 
finiteness of meaning attaches to the word signifying to 
create , in all languages. We must therefore resort to 
other means for ascertaining the sense of in Gen. 

i. 1. And have we not evidence in various forms of ex- 
pression, by which the different inspired writers describe 
the universe as created out of nothing, how they under- 
stood this declaration of Moses ? They speak distinctly 
of a period when the universe did not exist, Ps. xc. 2. 
Before the mountains were brought forth , or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world ; and Prov. viii. 
26. While as yet he had not made the earth , nor the fields , 
nor the highest parts of the dust of the world , — “ that is, 
the very first elements.” (Bush.) Creative power is re- 
presented throughout the Bible as a principal character- 
istic by which God is distinguished from idols, who pos- 
sess not such a power, Isa. xlii. 5 ; Ps. cxv. 3 ; Jer. x. 
10 — 16 ; Ps. cxlvi. 6 ; Isa. xlv. 9> seq. ; Acts xvii. 24. 
Finally, the Scriptures represent the universe as created 

* Questions and Notes on Genesis, New York, 1831. 
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oat of nothing, Heb. xi. 3. By faith we are certain that 
the world was created by the decree or will (grjuan) of 
God; so that what we see was made out of nothing . 
(ra [hi] fame's va.) This expression appears to be 
equivalent to the passage in 2 Macc. vii. 28, where God 
is said to have made heaven and earth oux omw. 
Upon the whole, it seems to us, that the exposition which 
so many of the sacred writers have given us of the work 
of creation, will not allow us to understand Gen. i. 1, in 
any other sense than a creation out of nothing. 

The contrary opinion, however, has prevailed, and 
still prevails extensively, and among able writers. From 
the following extracts it would seem that, in Germany at 
least, it has been the most usual exegesis. “ The first 
production of our earth,” says Dathe, “ is not described, 
but another, or its renovation;” This opinion is rendered 
probable, partly from observations of modern philoso- 
phers, who discover in the interior of the earth many 
traces of some ancient and long-continued inundation, 
formerly identified with too little accuracy by many with 
the deluge of Noah, and partly from the words of Scrip- 
ture — an argument I judge not to be despised.”* “ The 
present age,” says Doederlin, “ which has seen many cul- 
tivators of natural science distinguished for their sagacity 
and erudition, almost unanimously maintains the opinion, 
that a remarkable renovation (ava ysmjtf/v) and meta- 
morphosis of our globe is described, which, because after 
its original creation, (in what manner and at what time 
brought about I know not,) it was desolated and lost its 
original form and ancient population, — being immersed 
in water and obscured by clouds, was remodelled in a 
new form, and animated with new inhabitants, that still 

* Non describitur prima telluris nostrae productio, sed altera, 
sive ejus restauratio. Quod partim, per observations physicorum 
recentiorum probabile fit, qiii in interioribus terrae partibus multa 
▼estigia deprehendunt vetustioris et diuturnioris cujusdam inunda- 
tionis, quam Noachicae, cui insignes illae mutationes, quas terra 
nostra subiit, olim a multis, sed parvum accurate tribuebantur ; 
partim ex verbis ipsius textus, argumento, uti arbitror non contem- 
nendo . — Penteteuchtu a Dathio , p. 8. 
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survive. And, first, this opinion derives some probabi- 
lity from Ps. civ. 6—9, which describes the first appear- 
ance of our world ; and from 2 Pet. iii. 6, which declares 
this former world (o rare xie/ng) to have been destroyed 
by water 

If this opinion be admitted, it does indeed meet all the 
geological difficulties in a satisfactory manner ; and the 
number and character of the learned men who have ad- 
vocated it should lead us to treat it with respect. Our 
objections to it are wholly exegetical. Yet it would cer- 
tainly be more reasonable to adopt it, than to admit that 
geology and revelation are at irreconcilable variance. 
We think, however, that there is a mode of reconciliation 
more satisfactory. 

8. Some maintain that the fossiliferous rocks were de- 
posited by the deluge of Noah . 

In former times this opinion was considered almost 
articulis stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae , and a denial of it 
as a rejection of the Bible. The physico-theological 
school of geologists urged it for centuries with the most 
dogmatic assurance. Indeed, so much had been imputed 
to the last deluge, that reasonable men began to doubt 
whether there was any evidence of that event in nature ; 
and, if we mistake not, we see even at this day some of 
the effects of this revulsion of opinion, whereby some 
geologists are led to look with unreasonable suspicion 
upon every natural evidence of the last deluge. The 
question, however, is settled beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that the effects of a deluge of one year’s duration must 
have been confined almost entirely to the surface of the 

* Atque nostra aetas, quae rerum naturalium indagata res, pers- 
picacia ac eruditione claros, plurimos vidit, communem fere profi- 
tetur sententiam, describi avayinw* ac metamorphosin orbis not- 
tri insignem, qui cum post primam creationem, nescis, quo tem- 
pore, quoTe modo fact&m, diluvio quodam vastatus esset, amisset- 
que priorem form am, veteresque incolas aquis immersus, obscurus 
nebulis, in novam formam restauraretur ac ncvis colonis, qui adhuc 
perdurant, reviviscent. Ac primum huic sententiae aliqua proba- 
bilitas accedere videtur ex Ps. civ. 6 — 9, qui primam orbis nostri 
faciam depingit, ac 2 Pet. iii. 6, qui priorem mundum (• 
Morpof) aquis destructam testatur . — Doederlinii Theologia , p. 485. 
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globe, and that those effects must have consisted chiefly 
in the wearing away of rocks, and the piling up of coarse 
detritus. To suppose that strata thousands of feet in 
thickness, with their organic remains arranged in regular 
groups, and for the most part converted into stone, and 
their most delicate parts often unworn, — that even seve- 
ral distinct and separate races of plants and animals were 
fossilized by such a deluge, — that numerous changes 
should have taken place, sometimes slowly and sometimes 
suddenly, in the materials which its waters held in solu- 
tion or suspension, so that sandstone, conglomerate, slate, 
and limestone, should be deposited, — that, in short, pro- 
cesses should have been finished in one year, which, from 
all we know of the operations of nature according to her 
present laws, must have demanded ages upon ages, — he 
who can believe all this, or any other impossibility, may 
consistently impute to the last deluge the production of the 
fossiliferous rocks. But the opinion has been abandoned 
by all practical geologists, although we suspect that it is 
still maintained with a good deal of vagueness by a large 
proportion of the community, and by some intelligent 
men. We hope, therefore, at some future time, to be 
able to enter more fully into the argument. 

9- Some suppose that the fossilifer ous rocks were de- 
posited during the 1600 years that intervened between 
the creation and the deluge , and that the non fossiliferous 
rocks were produced in a moment by the power of God . 
This opinion is maintained with a good deal of earnest- 
ness by a certain class of writers, who, whatever be their 
acquaintance with geological authors, are not practically 
familiar with the subject, and are therefore deficient in 
one of the important requisites for judging correctly 
concerning it. The most that can be admitted respect- 
ing this hypothesis is, that it may possibly be true, be- 
cause it is possible geologists may be mistaken in their 
inferences ; but it is by no means probable. The fol- 
lowing are the most prominent of our objections : — 

1. It does not allow time enough. That a deposition 
of rocks was going on in various places during these 
1600 years, must be admitted. But the same process 
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has been advancing since the deluge ; and although more 
than double that period, we see no evidence that strata 
have been produced a thousandth part of the thickness of 
the fossiliferous rocks. But can any reason be given why 
the process of deposition should have been more rapid 
before than since the deluge ? If not, the fossiliferous 
rocks above diluvium should exceed in thickness those 
below it.* 

2. It supposes that the sea and land must have changed 
places at the deluge, in order to bring the fossiliferous 
rocks into view. But the history of diluvium renders it 
extremely probable that a large part of Europe, Asia, and 
America, remain essentially as before that catastrophe. 

3. The history of organic remains shews us that there 
have been several successive extinctions and removals of 
animal and vegetable life on our globe, since the fossili- 
ferous rocks began to be deposited ; and the earliest 
races were altogether different from those now inhabiting 
the globe. Can we believe that such astonishing changes 
took place in organic life between the creation of man 
and tne deluge, and yet no allusion have been made to 
them in the sacred record ? The animals described by 
Moses as created during the six days, appear to have been 
such as now inhabit the earth ; but many of those found 
in the rocks were so different, that comparative anato- 
mists declare they could not have been contemporaries 
with our present animals, because they must have re- 
quired so very different a climate, temperature, food, &c. 
If they were contemporaries, why are not the remains of 
existing species found among those that are extinct ? 

4. During the deposition of the fossiliferous rocks, ca- 
tastrophes must have occurred which would have swept 
the globe of inhabitants. While this process was going 
on, continents must have been several times elevated, 
and parts of them at least several times again submerged, 
sometimes beneath fresh and sometimes beneath salt 
water, in order that such alternations of salt and fresh 

* See Ure’s Geology — Penn’s Comparative Estimate — Fair- 
holme’s Scriptural Geology— Comstock’s Geology. 
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water strata, as we now find in the rock series, might 
have been produced. Now, there is no such thing as 
elevating from the ocean a continent, or single mountain 
ridge of much extent, without throwing a tremendous 
mass of waters over the whole globe. And the history 
of the fossiliferous rocks shews us that such catastrophes 
did probably take place during their deposition ; and we 
have reason to suppose that in this way successive races 
of animals and plants were destroyed. How then could 
man and the existing species have survived ? Is it not 
clear from the sacred record, that no very remarkable 
change took place on the globe after the creation of man 
till the Noachian deluge ? It has indeed been sug- 
gested,* that some severe convulsion did occur in the 
days of Peleg ; for in his days the earth was divided , 
Gen. x. 25. But that this division relates to the confu- 
sion of tongues and the consequent dispersion of man, 
is a much more rational interpretation, than to suppose 
it to refer to a geological catastrophe. 

5. Finally, there is scarcely less evidence that the pri- 
mary rocks were produced by secondary causes, than that 
the fossiliferous strata were thus deposited. For in some of 
the stratified primary groups there are very distinct traces 
of a mechanical origin. In short, it is entirely probable 
that they are secondary rocks, modified by heat and other 
agencies, and therefore called appropriately metamorphic 
rocks ; and it is not in the power of the most practised 
geologist to draw the line, in all cases, between secondary 
and primary rocks. As to the unstratified primary rocks 
also, very few geologists now doubt but they are the pro- 
ducts of heat. If any principle is established in geology, 
it seems to us to be that which regards granite, sienite, 
porphyry, &c. as having been intruded among the strati- 
fied rocks while in a melted state, and therefore they 
were not created just as we find them. Further, these 
rocks have protruded through the fossiliferous strata as 
high at least as the chalk — showing that they have been 
produced subsequently to the fossiliferous rocks. And, 



* Hendersons Travels in Iceland. 
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finally, what will the advocates of this theory say to the 
fact, that recently a mass of graywacke, containing petri- 
factions, has been found enveloped in granite ? 

10. Another method of obviating the geological diffi- 
culty under consideration , is to regard the days of crea- 
tion as periods of indefinite length, instead of 24 hours. 

Even from the earliest times we find Jewish and Chris- 
tian writers maintaining that the word day in Genesis 
was not to be understood literally. Josephus and Philo 
affirm that the Mosaic account of the six days’ work is 
metaphorical ; and the latter says, “ it is a piece of rustic 
simplicity to understand it literally.”* It appears even 
to have been a prevalent opinion among the Jews, that 
each occupied 1000 years, — hence that people reckon 
six millenaries before the advent of the Messiah, f 

Origen attempts to shew the absurdity of regarding the 
Mosaic as a literal day. “ Cuinam quaeso sensum 
habenti convenienter videbitur dictum, quod dies prima, 
et secunda, et tertia, in quibus et vespera nominatur, et 
mane, fuerint sine sole, et sine luna, et sine stellis: 
prima autem dies sine coelo.” “To what sensible man 
will it appear to be appropriately saidj that there should 
be a first, second, and third day, in which both evening 
and morning are named, without the sun, or moon, or 
stars — the first, indeed, without any heavens !” J 

St. Augustin also declares that the words morning and 
evening in Genesis, are not to be understood as the be- 
ginning and end of natural days; and he adds, “ Qui 
dies, cujusmodi sint, aut predifficile nobis, aut etiam im- 
possihile est cogitare, quanto magis dicere.” “ It is very 
difficult, if not impossible for us to conceive, much less to 
explain, what sort of days these were.” § 

In the eighth century we find Bede, || so deservedly 
styled the venerable , expressing a similar opinion in his 
annotation on Gen. i. 5, and the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day. “ Foi'tassis ,” he remarks, “ hie 

* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. XLVII. p. 260. 
t De Luc's Letters on the Physical History of the Earth, by Rev. 
H. de la Fitte, p. 110, London 1831. 

t lb. p. 100 § lb. p. 100. || lb. p. 100. 
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diei nomen, totius temporis nomen est, et omnia volu- 
mina seculorum hoc vocabulo includit.” “ Perhaps the 
word day here means all time, and includes all the revo- 
lutions of ages.” 

So far as we can ascertain, Whiston appears to have 
been the first geologico-theological writer who distinctly 
advocated the opinion, that the Mosaic days of creation 
were to be understood as longer periods than 24 hours. 
He regarded them as each a year.* We find, however, 
that Duguet, a distinguished French commentator, who 
wrote more than a century ago, regarded the word day as 
signifying an indefinite time.f Des Cartes extended each 
day to 6000 years. Afterwards De Luc, Professor of 
Geology at Gottingen, in his “ Lettres sur PEducation 
religieuse de PEnfance,” published in 1799, maintained, 
with no small ability, the necessity of understanding the 
word day as synonymous with an indefinite period. He 
contended that “ the seventh Mosaic day must evidently 
be considered as a period of rest of indefinite duration, as 
a period which commences after the creation, and is not 
to terminate until after a great change in the order of 
things,” t — that is, until the final destruction of the globe. 
This is the hypothesis which in our own day has been 
defended with ability by Faber in his “ Treatise on 
the Patriarchal, Levitical, and Christian Dispensations.” 
Townsend, also, in his “ Vindication of Moses,” says, that 
in perfect conformity to prophetic language, the term day 
may be referred to periods in general, without meaning 
to restrict the word to its present application. § Michaelis 
adopted the opinion that the first four days are to be re- 
garded as periods of indefinite length, and the remaining 
two each 24 hours. 

The arguments in favour of interpreting the word DV in 
Genesis, as a period of indefinite length, ar§ the following: 

1 . This word is often used in Scripture to signify a 
period of indefinite length. Says Christ, So also shall 

* Knapp's Theology, Vol. I. p. 364. 

t De Luc’s Letters, p. 101. 

I lb. p. 95. 

§ Vol. I. p. 41. 
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the Son of Man be in his day — Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, Luke xvii. 24 ; John viii. 66. 
Says Job, chap. xiv. 6, Till he shall accomplish as an 
hireling his day. Says Ezekiel, chap. xxi. 25, And thou 
profane wicked prince of Israel , whose day is come , Sfc. 
The Psalmist also speaks of the day of calamity , and the 
day of trouble. All these cases, however, are synec- 
doches, and the figure cannot be mistaken by the most 
common observer. But in Gen. ii. 4, the case is much 
stronger and more to the point : These are the genera - 
tions of the heavens and of the earth when they were cre- 
ated, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens. Had no other account but this been left 
us of the time employed in the work of creation, would 
not the natural inference be, that a single day of 24 hours 
was all that was occupied ? And would not the proposal 
to give the word in this place the meaning which we now 
know to be the true one, have been regarded as forced 
and unnatural, quite as much as it now seems to affix the 
like meaning to the six days of the first chapter ? 

In the plural this word is still more indefinite in respect 
to the time which it designates. Very often, because 
time is made up of days, D'D* signifies time in general ; 

as in Gen. viii. 22, while the earth remaineth , T*J 
'•orto isf- Sometimes it denotes a whole year, Gen. 
iv. 3, where 0*0' yj50 (literally, at the end of the days,) 
means a year . See also Lev. lii. 29, where we have D'QJ 
annus dierum. In the same manner D^D* DVUKf 
ypD (literally anni dierum , years of days ,) signifies two 

whole years, Gen xli. 1. See also Jer. xxviii. 3, 11. 
On the same principles ttfin D'Q* (Gen. xxix. 14) sig- 
nifies a month, and D'O^ 1TV (Deut. xxi. 13) denotes 
the same period. 

The meaning of day in all languages corresponds al- 
most exactly with its signification in the Hebrew ; so 
that we can judge from the usus loquendi among us, 
whether the term in Genesis will admit of the interpre- 
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tation under consideration. In the plural, indeed, the 
word seems to have been applied among the Hebrews in 
a more anomalous manner than among more modern 
and civilized nations, whose better acquaintance with 
astronomy enables them to describe particular periods of 
time with greater accuracy. But this fact can have only 
a slight bearing upon the meaning of day in the first 
chapter of Genesis, because the plural is not there used. 
It merely shows that the word has a wide range of 
meaning ; and therefore it affords a presumption in favour 
of the interpretation under examination. 

2. The first three days of creation cannot have been 
ordinary days, because the sun, moon, and stars were not 
created till the fourth period ; or, at any rate, they were 
not appointed till the fourth day, to divide the day from 
the night , or between the day and the night . Some dif- 
ferent measure, then, must have been adopted by the 
sacred writer, by which the length of a day might be de- 
termined from that now employed. And if we once 
admit that one of those demiurgic days was either more 
o* less than 24 hours, there is no objection to assigning 
to them a length as great as geology demands. Even if 
we admit that the sun and moon were created on the 
first day, yet the appointment they received on the fourth, 
to be for signs and for seasons , and for days and years, 
implies some remarkable change in the earth’s relation 
to them ; and we can hardly conceive of any important 
change of this sort which would not affect the length of 
day and night. Or, if we suppose that the sun and moon, 
as the language of our common translation implies, were 
not called into existence till the fourth day, and admit 
that previously the earth had a revolution on its axis, 
producing day and night by means of the light that was 
created on the first day, yet how improbable that the ro- 
tatory motion would be of the same duration before as 
after the creation of the sun ? And if it can be shown 
or rendered probable, that the first three days were not 
precisely 24 hours long, we get rid of the grand exege- 
tical objection to understanding all of the days as long 
and indefinite periods. 
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3. The seventh day has been a long period, God’s 
resting on the seventh, day consisted in a mere cessation 
from the work of qreation. Now, unless there be evi- 
dence that he has resumed that work since that time, — and 
few will admit this, — his rest, that is, the seventh day, 
still continues ; and we have no evidence that it will ter- 
minate till the period when he will create a new heaven 
and a new earth. The seventh day, therefore, extends 
from the creation of the world to its final destruction. 
Hence no reason can -be urged why we should not allow 
a period equally long for each of the previous six days. 

4. This interpretation is no more at variance with the 
plain literal meaning of scriptural language, than that 
which, in a variety of places, is universally admitted, in 
order to reconcile the Bible with the principles of astro- 
nomy. It ought not to be forgotten, that it is not much 
over 200 years since Galileo was compelled on his knees, 
before the Cardinal Inquisitors, to “ abjure, curse, and 
detest” the opinion that the sun was immoveahly fixed 
in the centre of the system, and that the earth was 
neither in the centre nor immoveable; because those 
opinions were then regarded as “ false and absurd in phi- 
losophy,” and “ expressly contrary to Holy Scripture.” 
When men in those days read in the Bible of the sun’s 
rising and setting, and other apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and they had not been taught by astro- 
nomy that their true motions were different, how could 
they avoid the conclusion that Galileo’s opinion was “ ex- 
pressly contrary to Holy Scripture ?” But who doubts 
now that the sacred writers speak according to apparent 
and optical, and not according to .real or physical truth ? 
If, then, the undeniable principles of geology demand 
that the term day in Genesis should be understood as in- 
dicating a long indefinite period, why should we refuse 
that to geology which has been granted to astronomy ? 

5. This theory of interpretation coincides in a remark- 
able manner with the cosmogonies of many heathen na- 
tions. In the Institutes of Menu, we find an account of 
the day and night of Brahma, in connection with the es- 
sence of his creative energy. “ Learn now,” says he, 
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“ the duration of a day and night of Brahma, and of the 
several ages,” &c. — “ Sages have given the name of Crita 
to an age containing 4000 years of the gods : the twilight 
preceding it consists of as many hundreds, and the twi- 
light following it of the same numbers,” &c. And by 
reckoning a thousand such divine ages, a day of Brahma 
may be known: his night has also an equal duration. 
— “ At the close of his night, having long reposed, he 
awakes, and awakening exerts intellect” — iiitellect m called 
into action by his will to create worlds, performs again the 
work of creation.”* 

According to Suidas, the ancient Etruscans had a his- 
tory of very early date, in which the work of creation 
was described as accomplished in six periods of 1000 
years each. During the first chiliad or millennium, the 
heavens and earth were created, — during the second, the 
visible firmament, — during the third, the waters of the 
ocean and those contained in the earth, — during the 
fourth, the great luminaries of heaven, — during the fifth, 
the vegetables and all kinds of animals, — and during the 
sixth and last, man. A similar opinion prevailed among 
the Persians. 

It is very clear that the Hindoo, Etruscan, and Mo- 
saic cosmogonies, were derived from the same original 
source. There is too much common to them to permit 
the belief that each of them had an independent origin. 
How happens it, then, that the idea of long periods, in- 
stead of literal days, is so thoroughly incorporated into 
the two former? Can we avoid the presumption that 
the demiurgic periods were thus originally understood, 
and that they are thus to be interpreted in the Mosaic 
account ? 

6. Finally, this theory of interpretation developes a 
striking coincidence between the records of Moses and of 
geology. Baron Cuvier asserts, “ that the cosmogony of 
Moses assigns to the epochs of creation precisely the 
same order as that which has been deduced from geolo- 
gical considerations and Professor Jameson has en- 

* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. XLVII. p. 1 14. 
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deavoured to draw out this coincidence in detail. The 
two records agree in representing the present continents 
of our globe as having been for a long period submerged 
beneath the ocean, and that the globe for a long time did 
not contain any inhabitants. This happened during the 
first and second days. During the third, the mountains 
were elevated, and the cryptogamous plants first, and 
afterwards the dicotyledonous, are described by Moses as 
created ; and their position in the fossiliferous strata is in 
correspondence with this statement. Passing by the 
fourth day, in which the sun, moon, and stars were cre- 
ated, or their present relative situation and offices fixed, 
the first creation of the fifth day was the inhabitants of the 
waters, — the second, flying things, — and the third, great 
reptiles ra fityaXa, great whales , 

Sept.) ; and we find, accordingly, that fossil birds are 
found along with fishes and other marine animals, while 
a most remarkable tribe of enormous lizards appear to 
have fived at nearly the same period. In the first part of 
the sixth day the mammalia were created, and man last 
of all ; and we find the remains of quadrupeds only in 
some of the highest of the tertiary beds, in diluvium, and 
alluvium, while man has been scarcely found even as low 
as diluvium — all in perfect correspondence with the sacred 
record.* 

Now, if we suppose the six periods of creation to have 
been only ordinary days, it is not possible to see why the 
remains of those created on the sixth day should not be 
found mixed with those that were produced on the third, 
since there could have been a difference only of 72 hours 
in their ages. But if each of these days was a long pe- 
riod, we can conceive how vast numbers of those first 
created must have died and been enveloped in a stony 
bed before the others existed. How strong the pre- 
sumption, then, that long periods must have been intended 
by the demiurgic day of Moses. 

Not many distinguished commentators on the Bible 

* Bakewell’s Geology, . p. 450, New Haven, 1833. Second 
American Edition. 
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have undertaken formally t© defend the interpretation of 
the Mosaic days which we have been illustrating. We 
have, however, mentioned several weR known authors, 
whose views essentially coincide with it. But several of 
these could lay no strong claim to an extensive acquaint- 
ance with philology. De Luc, for instance, ignorant of 
the Hebrew, resorted to Professor Michaelis, who “ as- 
sured him that he was entirely authorized to adopt that 
interpretation, which the professor even strengthened by 
new arguments.”* 

Among other German writers of note who have ad- 
vanced opinions favourable to this interpretation, may 
be mentioned Hahn. In his theology, he thus expresses 
himself : — “ Our mind can neither comprehend nor ap- 
prove the thought that the universe in its perfect state 
was produced at once from nothing. Hence the state- 
ment of the Holy Bible corresponds as well to the laws 
of thought, as to the nature of finite things generally. 
For it relates, that first the material of the whole (Gen. 
i. 1.) was made, and then from it was produced one thing 
after another, as well pleasing to the Divine Architect 
(ver. 2) ; and thus the world first received its completion 
in six divisions of time, which the Scriptures symbolically 
denominate days.”' \ 

The notoriously sceptical writer, Bretschneider, thus 
summarily disposes of the geological difficulties: — 
“ Whether by the days of creation are to be understood 
literal days — that is, the times of the earth’s revolution 
upon its own axis, or whether large periods, (as QV fre- 
quently indicates in the prophets,) or whether these 
should be considered as merely the arbitrary costume by 
which Moses wished to make comprehensible the series 
of creations, may be left undecided. The objection, how- 
ever, that the earth must be much more than 6000 years 
old, as the reckoning in Genesis would intimate, does not 
concern the history of creation, but the Mosaic chrono- 
logy. But inasmuch as this doc's not belong to religion , 

* De Luc’s Letters, by De la Fitte, p. 88. 

f Christl. Glaub. S. 266. 
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ii may be fallible, as it is indeed. In regard to the time 
when the different formations were produced, we know 
nothing ; and they may have been 100,000 years in pro- 
gress. As little do we know how long the condition of 
the earth, described in Gen. i. 2, and the condition of the 
other planets may have continued, nor with what changes 
it may have been accompanied. On account of this last 
circumstance, it will always remain difficult and super- 
fluous to attempt to explain, on physical principles, the 
formations described by Moses.” * 

We have met with no writer who has gone into a more 
laboured defence of this interpretation, on philological 
as well as philosophical principles, than Hensler. His 
loose and sceptical views as to the Mosaic history, 
which form the basis of his whole argument, ought to 
be first described ; and we shall let him do it in his own 
language. 

u He who maintains that the essential of the relation, 
the knowledge of the facts themselves, and the order in 
which they followed each other, is a Divine revelation, 
must not therefore derive the non-essential also from 
God. The non-essential was left to the choice and se- 
lection of the old writer (Moses.) From him originated 
not only the expressions, but also the division of the work 
into periods. This division served* to render the matter 
palpable to the senses, and presented it in such a form 
that it could easily be remembered. It is difficult to 
say why the precise number six was chosen. The choice 
of this number may have been entirely accidental, so 
that the writer might as well have chosen a smaller or a 
greater number. Had he selected a smaller number of 
periods, say four, he would then have been compelled to 
crowd more events into each one. There may, however, 
have been a distinct design why this number was chosen. 
Most recent writers assume this ; yet they do not use it 
to explain the essence of the relations before us, as being 
an invention of the writer. The events may indeed have 
been divided by him arbitrarily into six portions ; and 

* Dogm&tik, Bt. 539 — 542. 
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yet the events themselves may have followed one another 
in the order designated. In the one case he may have 
been an inventor, and in the other a mere narrator.” 

To one who takes such a view as this of the Mosaic 
history, it must seem a matter of no small importance 
whether that history be reconcilable with geology or not. 
But those who believe in the inspiration of every part of 
the Bible, may like to see by what reasoning Hensler sus- 
tains his interpretation of the Mosaic days. We can 
give only a few samples of it : — 

“ In six periods of time (not days observe), the crea- 
tion was completed. The earth was at a certain time 
empty and void, — it was nothing but rough matter unar- 
ranged and in dead peace : Then darkness was upon the 
deep — the earth was universally covered with water, upon 
which deep darkness still rested. Then the power of 
God moved upon the face of the waters ; (from the ori- 
ginal energy proceeded a power which was gradually to 
arrange, form, and animate all things ;) ‘ and God said, 
Let there be light, and there was light/ Now there was 
a distinction between light and darkness — the former was 
day, the latter night. Here ends the first stadium of the 
great course — God now caused a firmament to be made, 
by means of which the waters under it, which covered the 
earth far and wide, were separated from the waters above 
the firmament. Hitherto, in the universal darkness, the 
twofold waters were not distinguishable — all was one flood 
of waters : Now, as it became more light, the separation 
of the two waters from each other was first seen. A fir- 
mament — the Heaven — which vaulted itself over the 
earth as a hemisphere, made the separation. The upper 
waters which contained the exhaustless treasures of rain, 
lay, according to the optical appearance, upon this vault, 
and rested upon it. The waters of the earth are deep 
under the vault. These are the things which the second 
period brought with it. Now a change which concerns 
the earth alone. The water which had hitherto covered 
the earth far around, accumulates in certain places, and 
collects itself together, so as to produce the sea and the 
firm land. So when the land is free from the water, a 
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multitude of things grow up. This was the third series 
of events,” & c. 

“ It is worthy of the Godhead to suppose that the for- 
mation of the earth here described, and of the animals 
that inhabited it, were produced by the same process, 
which, being communicated to the earth from the original 
Power, now operate continually ; that they were produc- 
ed according to r similar laws as those which still uphold 
and continue them. And this assumption is not contra- 
dicted by antiquity, or the oldest records (the Bible). 
It is true, indeed, that in certain places, they speak of 
God, as if he had produced them by his immediate 
power ; but this is nothing more than the use of language 
in those times, when they were accustomed to refer all 
things immediately to God. But more than this: the 
writer evidently indicates, that he does not intend to deny 
to natural powers their part in the new formation and 
regulation of the earth. It is several times said, God 
willed that something should be so, and it was so : seve- 
ral times it is said that God found what was made good ; 
that is, it was so made as God wished to have it. A 
writer could not have used this form of expression, 
if he had thought of every advance of the work of crea- 
tion, as flowing immediately from the Divine Omnipo- 
tence.” 

“ Gen. i. 5, 8, 13, 19> 23, 31 ; ii. 2. The writer 
could not have believed, that the creation, beginning in 
the evening, was brought to perfection after 1 44 hours : 
He cannot speak of a creation perfected in six days. He 
certainly designs to ascribe to the great series of events 
a longer continuance. He describes all as advancing 
gradually ; he represents, as has already been remarked, 
the powers of nature as regularly developing their activity ; 
(and this developement does not gradually take place by 
springs or leaps.) But he who does this, certainly cannot 
design to say, that all this great and wonderful creation 
was brought to a perfect state in six times 24 hours. He, 
as every one of us now does, adopted periods of an inde- 
finite length.” 

“ The only question now before us is, does he speak 
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definitely and expressly of such periods, or does he mere- 
ly pre-suppose them in his revelation ?” 

“ Many learned men have adopted the first view ; and 
have translated v * 8, 13, &c. directly, period. 
This view has much in its favour. It is very certain that 
QV may signify time, period. The Hebrews, even in 
the later books, when the language was much more cul- 
tivated, had no other word to express period : (for 

expresses an entirely different idea.) Isa. lxiii. 4, and a 
hundred other places furnish the proof of this. Accord- 
ing to the usage of the language, therefore, QV may here 
signify a period of indefinite length.” 

“ May not the following conjecture correctly represent 
his aim ? (Moses’ aim.)” 

“ By the first and second QV &c. if this does in all cases 
mean 24 hours, he understood the chief day of each one 
of the divisions of creation : (so that he, therefore, as- 
sumed real periods.) In each one of the six divisions, 
he names not only the determination of God that a work 
should be effected, and the progress of this work, but also 
the perfecting of the same ; for which purpose he uses 
the formula, and it was so, p-’rn ; and he saw that it 

was good, NT*. The day which solemnizes 

the perfecting this work, is with him, and rightly too, the 
chief day of the whole period. From the infinite num- 
ber of days, of which each one of the six periods may 
have consisted, he notices this one only, the closing day. 
With the notice of the perfecting of each division, the 
naming of the last day may always be placed in connec- 
tion. In v. 4, 5, for example, the language may very 
properly be thus understood : when God saw that the 
light which he had separated from the darkness was good : 
i. e. acting according to his design and in a finished state, 
(he named the light day and the darkness night) the 
evening and the morning were the first day : (that is, the 
last day in the sense of the first division.) So also v. 7> 8. 
Thus was it with the firmament, which God called hea- 
ven : now, the evening and the morning were the second 
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day. So likewise v. 2 1 , 22, it is related of a part of the 
beasts, that as they were all created, God found this part 
good, and also communicated to them the power of pro- 
pagating themselves : then the fifth day appeared. As 
to the 3d, 4th, and 5th days, this is still more evident.” 

u After the sixth chief day, the day which closed the 
last period, followed immediately a seventh for the com- 
mend ug day of the period now following,” &c. 

It will be perceived that Hensler, in the latter part of 
the preceding remarks, has advanced an interpretation of 
the Mosaic days so different from all others, that it might 
properly be set down as a distinct method of recondling 
geology with revelation. But, as it is in fact merely another 
mode of proving the periods of creation to have been of 
indefinite length, we thought it might be conveniently 
noticed under this head. We have met. with no other 
philologist who has given such a meaning to except 
Granville Penn. This writer, in attempting to prove 
that the demiurgic periods are common days, undertakes 
to show that in Gen. ii. 4, means the seventh natural 
day from the commencement of creation, or the first day 
of God's cessation from the work of creation, and not the 
whole of the six demiurgic days, as urged by Faber and 
other writers. * Had Mr. Penh thought of the use which 
Hensler has made of this method of interpretation, he 
would probably have been very slow to adopt it. 

But it is not merely semi-infidel German commenta- 
tors who have defended the extension of the Mosaic days 
into indefinite periods of duration. In giving the history 
of this interpretation, we have already mentioned several 
names that will have more weight with Christians than 
those of the ablest German Neologists ; and we will here 
add a few more. We give first tne opinion of Rev. Sa- 
muel Lee, the present distinguished Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Cambridge, England. 

“ Such a sense,” (an indefinite and metaphorical sense 
of D^) says he, “ is fairly to be collected from Numb. 

* Comparative Estimate, Vol. 1. p. 293. Second Edition, Lon- 
don, 1825. 
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xxviii. 26 , — the day of first fruits. We have in JBuxtorfs 
great Lexicon Qi* NDV dies: late sumptum est Tem- 

pus , et Synscdochice Annus? This the examples will 
bear out. The compilers of the Seven Seas * state that 
“ Roz\ is used in the sense of Rozgar (time) which is 
an appellation intimating opportunity (i. e. xa/gbg 9 ) as 
they say, this is the time (season &c.) of such an one. 
In this case, therefore, it is indefinite. It is added, that 
the word is used in the sense of DV, which is expressed 
also by nihar in Arabic.” J 

Professor Wait, of the same University, has also given 
a full and able vindication of this sense of the Mosaic 
days. But we have room only to quote a few passages. 

“ I have now,” says he “ arrived at the main question. 
If in other instances QV has this figurative sense, and if 
geology and philosophy in general oppose the idea, that 
the process of the creation was completed in six natural 
days, are we, when observing the fuller sense of the word 
in passages not to be disputed, authorized in confirming 
the six of the cosmogony to six natural days ?” 

“ Now, as Glausius and others have shown, that where 
human properties and periods of time are predicated of 
the Divine Being, the language is necessarily anthropo- 
pathetical ; connecting the Jewish opinion cited by Scno- 
ettgen, (that each QV occupied 1000 years,) with St. Pe- 
ter’s assertion in Epist. 2. Chap. iii. 8, we may without 
violence suppose, that QV was simply a term expressive of 
each period of the creation, without actually defining the 
period of its continuance.” “ If so, the six were in- 

• T 

definite epochs. In corroboration of this, the first chap- 
ter of Genesis details the six during which the pro- 

• T 

cess advanced to its perfection, but in the second, at 
verse 4, we read of the creation of the heavens and of the 
earth, in the day, or at the period (DV^) when the Lord 

* Haft Kulzum , a valuable Persian Lexicon. 

f The Persian of or day. J De Luc’s Letters, p. 103. 
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God made them : therefore these six must be com- 

• T 

prised in the individual and the term must imply an 
indefinite period.”* “ When we consider the stupen- 
dous work of the creation, it is consentaneous to sound 
criticism to presume, that if instances occur, in which QV 
is invested with a wider signification than that of the or- 
dinary day, in which it expresses periods of time not de- 
fined by the passage, it must, a fortiori , have possessed 
this more ample and enlarged sense in the first chapter 
of Genesis.” “ From which collective reasons I have no 
hesitation in believing, that QV m the first chapter of 
Genesis referred to a period consisting of a length not to 
be determined.” f 

This interpretation was also defended with much 
acuteness a few years ago by J. C. Prichard, Esq., well 
known as an able philologist and naturalist. J Professor 
Jameson likewise has maintained this ground with no 
small ability, § and in our own country it has been ably 
defended by Professor Silliman. || 

But notwithstanding these strong arguments and 
weighty authorities, we find ourselves compelled to look 
upon this interpretation of the Mosaic days as untenable, 
and for the following reasons. Some of these reasons 
are of so decided a character, that we cannot resist their 
power. 

1. The terms and evening and morning, 

which begin and end, or rather constitute the Mosaic 
days, render it extremely probable that the writer intend- 
ed merely ordinary days. The phrase 

verse 5, 8, 13, 19> 23, and 31, means literally, 

and there was evening and there was morning , a day . 
Now, in the words of Professor Stuart, we may inquire, 

* De Luc’s Letters, p. 109. 

t De Luc’s Letters, p. 111. 

j Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 46. p. 285. Vol 47. p. 110, 
258 and 43 1 . Vol. 48. p. 111. 

§ Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 1832. 

|| Bake well’s Geology, 2d American Edition, p. 439. 
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“ is an evening and a morning a period of some thou- 
sands of years? Is it in any sense, when so employed, 
an indefinite period ? The answer is so plain and cer- 
tain, that I need not repeat it.* * It is clear, that in his 
case, the writer describes a day according to the Hebrew 
mode of computation, that is from sunset to sunset — 
a vvz^rjfLegor and in what more definite way could he 
describe a literal day ? 

The fifth verse seems still further to confirm the literal 
interpretation of QV* In the first part of it, it is said 
that God called the light day , and the darkness night 
Can there be any doubt but this is a literal day and a li- 
teral night ? The extreme simplicity of the narration 
seems to render the idea of a synecdochial use of the 
words absurd. But in the same fifth verse, the word QV 
is used to designate one of the six periods of the creation. 
What law of interpretation will justify us in supposing 
the sense to be thus suddenly changed, with no intima- 
tion on the paTt of the writer, and without any necessity 
in the text ? 

Hensler attempts to escape from this difficulty by re- 
sorting to his peculiar mode of interpretation already ex- 
plained. That theory, we apprehend, will meet with but 
little favour among intelligent philologists ; and therefore, 
we shall merely give his argument, without stopping 
formally to refute it. 

“ Here now,” (says he respecting the last part of verse 
5,) “ the first QV, which arose from and is 

the immediate and direct object of discourse. But here 
it may still be asked, whether this Qy can he so distin- 
guished from the QV immediately preceding, (which first 
01* marks an ordinary day, the time as long as it is light,) 
as that a period of indefinite length may thereby be de- 
signated ; or whether, on account of the context, on ac- 
count of this collection of sentences, the last QV must 
also signify a day : a common civil day of 24 hours ; 
which, in all languages, ancient and modern, is indicated 


* Comstock’s Geology, p. 208. Hartford, 1834. 
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by the same word as the natural day ? If we deem this 
last supposition to be necessary, we must believe that the 
writer, at the end of v. 5, speaks of an ordinary civil day, 
consisting of an evening and morning, (the natural day 
and night ;) that in v. 8, he speaks of the second day of 
that kind ; in v. 13, of the third, &c. But still there 
would not necessarily follow from this what is commonly 
inferred from it, namely, that the author by one such day 
wishes to designate the whole time within the limits of 
which one department of the creation was finished : that 
he, therefore, considered the use of light from the begin- 
ning to the end, as containing but 24 hours, and believed 
that the atmosphere was formed in the same number of 
hours.” * 

In a similar manner Hensler disposes of the whole ob- 
jection under consideration, against considering the Mo- 
saic days as indefinite periods. He begins by stating the 
argument in favour of regarding them as common days. 

“ The language of the record itself,” says he, “ com- 
pels us to understand as a day , because the limits of 
this 0*}* are determined by morning and evening, in the 
use of which language it is impossible that any thing else 
than an ordinary day should be meant. This argument 
would be irrefragable ; — we should be compelled to un- 
derstand Qi* as an ordinary civil day, if the language 
throughout could be used but of one evening and one 
morning. But what binders us from taking both words 
collectively, ns well as in the 11th and 12th verses? 

Thus, there were evenings , there were mornings ; or 
rather, (as the Arabic in the Polyglott has already done, 
and others have done, using it in tne singular also,) there 
were nights , there were days . It is not improbable that 
this is the sense for morning , — the beginning of the 

day is placed for the whole day ; especially is this the case 
in poetry, as Isa. xxviii. 19 ; xxxiii. 2 ; 1. 4. The same 
synecdoche may have been used in regard to even- 
ing. And here, indeed, we may well believe this synec- 

* Bemerkungen liber stellen in den Psalmen und in der Genesui. 
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dochial signification to be the correct one, inasmuch as 
the language of the narration has a poetic colouring.”* 

Professor Wait attempts to evade the force of our ar- 
gument in another mode. 

“ It is obvious to reason,” says he, “ that if a period , 
whatever be its length, be metaphorically called a day , 
the analogy of metaphorical diction well required the be- 
ginning and close of such a period to be expressed in 
terms bearing a self-evident relation to that by which the 
period itself is designated ; or, in other words, that as 
the morning and evening are component parts of the day , 
when the term day itself is figuratively applied, it will re- 
quire these to express the opposite facts of that, of which 
OV is the metaphor. On this principle, we read of the 
evening and the morning of the cosmogonical QV • on 
this principle, in some passages, which compare human 
life to a day , we read of its morning, its noon, and its 
evening, and occasionally observe its close appropriately 
designated by the night : hence, also, the final judgment 
being called the great day of the Lord, — we read of the 
morning of the resurrection.” | 

This reasoning would certainly be quite plausible, if 
we only admit that Moses’ description of the creation is 
metaphorical, — that is, if we admit his account to be 
poetry instead of history. To prove that this is the case, 
appeal has been made to the fourth day. Already had 
the author represented the repeated succession of day and 
night ; but here he describes the sun, moon, and stars as 
first created and appointed to measure days, seasons, and 
years, — that is, he describes the standard as applied be- 
fore that standard existed ; and although this might be 
pardoned in a poet, it 13 unpardonable in a historian. To 
waive, however, all other modes of getting over this diffi- 
culty, it is sufficient to say, that most commentators at 
this day regard the heavenly bodies as having been cre- 
ated at least as early as the earth, and that they only re- 
ceived their appointments on the fourth day. This in- 
terpretation we shall examine in another place ; but, ad- 

* Bemerkungen, &c. f De Luc’s Letters, p. 107. 
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mitting its correctness, it vindicates the character of Moses 
as a consistent historian, and it seems to us takes away the 
only semblance of an argument in favour of the poetic cha- 
racter of the Mosaic history. Indeed, it appears to be one 
of the plainest pieces of history in any language, adapted 
to the understandings of men scarcely at all cultivated. 
True, its exegesis is not free from difficulty ; but we appre- 
hend that those difficulties result from its great brevity and 
extreme simplicity, rather than from any occult and mar- 
vellous truths contained under figurative language. The 
man who comes to that history with his head full of phi- 
lological rules and geological difficulties is disappointed 
and perplexed, because he expects to find too much in it ; 
but the unlettered man finds most clearly exhibited there 
the great truth that God created the universe, and 
brought it into its present state, not in a moment of time, 
but gradually, as a human workman accomplishes an un- 
dertaking ; and with these truths he is satisfied. Proba- 
bly no such man ever thought that there was any thing 
figurative in that history ; and this fact, we think, is a 
strong reason why the commentator should regard it as a 
literal history, unless imperiously required by the facts of 
science to regard it as figurative. Such necessity, we 
cannot believe, yet exists. 

Now the whole argument in favour of regarding the 
Mosaic days as extended periods, rests upon the assump- 
tion that the language is metaphorical ; and nearly every 
passage from other parts of Scripture brought to sustain 
this interpretation is most evidently figurative, — as the 
day of the Lord , the day of prosperity^ fyc. The only 
exception to this remark is perhaps Gen. ii. 4, which pas- 
sage does certainly favour the interpretation of indefinite 
demiurgic periods, though by no means sufficient in our 
opinion to establish it. In order to do this, it must be 
shown, we think, that the history of the creation is figura- 
tive or poetical ; and if this can be done, we know of no 
portion of history in the Bible, however simple and plain, 
that may not be regarded as figurative. 

2. The word day is used several times in the Mosaic 
writings, where reference is made to the works of crea- 
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tion, in such a connection that we are compelled to un- 
derstand it as meaning only a common day. We have 
already referred to an instance of this kind in Gen. i. 5, 
where in one part of the verse means most evidently 
a common day, while in the other part of the verse it de- 
notes one of the demiurgic periods. Nor is there any 
thing in the language or connection that gives the least 
intimation of any change of meaning ; and therefore 
sound criticism compels us to regard its meaning in both 
cases as identical. Another passage occurs in Exodus 
xx. 9, 10 , 11 . Six days shall thou labour and do all thy 
work : But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God : in it thou shalt not do any work , Sfc. Bor in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earthy the sea and 
all that in them is , and rested' the seventh day : wherefore 
the Lord blesstd the Sabbath day and hallowed it. (See 
a parallel passage, Ex. xxxi. 17*) It is impossible to 
doubt that in this pass^e the first six days spoken of, as 
well as the seventh or Sabbath day, are literal days : nor 
can there be any more doubt as to the Sabbath day in 
verse 1 1 . What possible ground is there, unless we seek 
for it in the records of geology, — we mean what ground 
in the passage itself, for even suspecting that a different 
meaning should be attached to the other six days of cre- 
ation, and the seventh day of rest in the passage ? Nay, 
a different meaning cannot be attached to the latter, ex- 
cept in defiance of all the rules of interpretation ; for 
there is not merely no evidence in favour of a change in 
the meaning, but positive and decisive evidence against 
it, so far as philology is concerned. 

Some regard it a strong evidence that the Mosaic days 
were not indefinite periods, because such an interpreta- 
tion seems to them, in the passage under consideration, 
to nullify the reason assigned for the sanctification of the 
Sabbath. We have never, however, felt deeply the force 
of this objection ; and we have regarded Mr. Faber’s reply 
to it as tolerably satisfactory. He regards “ our minor 
week as a commemorative epitome of the gTeat week,” 
in which God created the universe ; and he maintains 
that this prolonged rest of Jehovah from his mighty 
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work, may be urged as a reason for man to observe each 
seventh natural day for a Sabbath, with as much force as 
if the rest of the Deity had been only 24 hours. But, 
admitting all this, our difficulty is not removed. It 
seems to us to be inadmissible to suppose that, in the 
passage of the moral law which we have quoted, there 
should be found such a jumbling together of literal and 
figurative meaning as there must be, if day means one 
thing at the beginning and end of the fourth command- 
ment, and a different thing in the middle. If, indeed, 
the first chapter of Genesis expressly told us that day 
means an indefinite period, it might be consonant to the 
rules of criticism to explain the brief description in the 
moral law by the more extended account in Genesis ; 
but the fact is, that even in Genesis, no one would be led 
from the account itself to attach any other than a literal 
meaning to the word. And therefore it would be doing 
violence to every principle of sound criticism to intro- 
duce such an enigma into so plain and unimpassioned a 
piece of composition as the moral law. For even if any 
one can persuade himself that the Mosaic account of the 
creation is poetry and not history, we apprehend that no 
one will have the hardihood to maintain that there is 
any thing in the moral law but plain literal prose. 

If, in so plain a passage, day is not to be taken in a 
literal sense, how is it possible to determine but that it 
means an indefinite period in other cases equally plain ? 
When Moses, for instance, describes the waters of the 
deluge as prevailing 150 days, what should hinder us from 
regarding the actual time as so many thousands or even 
millions of years ? 

3. It appears from Gen. ii. 5, that it had not rained 
on the earth till after the creation of vegetables, — that 
is, till the third day. If day means an indefinite period, 
at least 6000 years according to Mr. Faber, then the 
earth existed more than 12,000 years without rain, and 
with a tropical climate too, as the records of geology tes- 
tify. The great improbability of such a state of things, 
teaches us that literal days must have constituted the 
demiurgic period. 
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4. Such a meaning of the word day is forced and un- 
natural. It is so contrary to the natural import of the 
passages, that we doubt whether it would ever have oc- 
curred to a commentator who had never learnt the geo- 
logical difficulty, — much less would an unlettered man 
have thought of it. Some of the ancient fathers, indeed, 
as we have seen, were led to suspect that the demiurgic 
periods could not have been natural days ; and we appre- 
hend that every intelligent man will be led, by a perusal 
of the Mosaic account, to doubt wbat might have been 
the precise nature of those periods. But this is quite a 
different thing from maintaining, as this theory of inter- 
pretation does, that Moses intended his readers should 
understand him to mean indefinite periods instead of li- 
teral days ; for we may suppose the nature of those 
periods to be such, that although not really literal days, 
to describe them as such may give a more correct repre- 
sentation of the work of creation, than any other language 
that could be employed. The poverty of language, or 
more probably the entire dissimilarity between the pre- 
sent and the early state of the globe, may render it im- 
possible to come nearer to the truth in describing the 
demiurgic periods than to call them days, although per- 
haps something quite different in reality. Put to main- 
tain such an hypothesis is quite a different thing from the 
position that Moses did not mean literal days, but indefi- 
nite periods. Had he intended these, how very easily 
might he have expressed it so that no one could have 
mistaken him; and how strange that no one for thou- 
sands of years ever suspected him of such a meaning, 
until certain geological difficulties had been thrown in as 
an objection to the plain and obvious sense of the pas- 
sage! Had Moses been an obscure and enigmatical 
writer, whose style was formed on the models of a refined 
and subtle age, this interpretation might be more plau- 
sible. But to attempt to eke out such a sense from one 
of the simplest descriptions in any language, written ex- 
pressly for a people scarcely advanced beyond a state of 
barbarism, is scarcely less absurd than for the physico- 
theological school of writers in the last century to tor- 
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ture that same language till it should teach all the prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy. 

It has been, we think, a most common mistake among 
learned men to treat the sacred writings as if every sen- 
tence and every word must contain some profound truth, 
which learning alone could discover. And in attempting 
to go down in the diving-bell of criticism after the deep 
meaning, they have often got lost amid the muddy waters 
at the bottom ; while the unlettered man has seen the plain 
meaning reflected beautifully, and without distortion, 
from the dear surface. We have in mind at this mo- 
ment, as a good illustration of this statement, the recent 
attempt of Professor Jameson, * to prove that Moses, in 
his account of the creation of vegetables, has followed the 
best modern systems of botany, by dividing plants into 
phenogamian and cryptogamian ; and that he does not 
mean great whales in Gen. i. 21, but great reptiles, — 
that is, we suppose, the Ichthyosaurus, the Pleisiosaurus, 
the Iguanodon, &c. agreeably to recent geological dis- 
coveries of the last edition of Cuvier’s Ossemens Fos- 
siles! We do not say that his criticisms are wanting in 
ingenuity ; but we do regard it as supremely ridiculous, 
to endeavour to put upon Moses tne strait jacket of 
moderfi naturalists, and to represent him as employing 
the accurate and precise language of science, when he so 
obviously uses words in a loose and popular sense. 

5. Such are the philological difficulties in the way of 
understanding the Mosaic days as long periods. But we 
have also an objection to such an interpretation on geo- 
logical grounds : and had we ever seen it noticed by any 
writer, we should feel confident that it is more difficult 
to be surmounted than the exegetical difficulty. Uni- 
versally, we believe, those who adopt this interpretation, 
suppose that every species of animals and plants on the 
globe, fossil as well as living, was created during the six 
demiurgic periods. Consequently, all those 100,000 spe- 
cies of plants, cryptogamian as well as phenogamian now 
growing on the globe, must have been created during the 

. * Am. Journal of Science. Also Bakewell’s Geology, p. 444. 
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third period : for Moses does not describe any creation 
of vegetables after the third day. All those species of 
animals that now live in the waters ; the zoophyta, testa- 
cea, the Crustacea, and the fishes, and the sea monsters, 
as well as flying birds and insects, must have been created 
on the fifth day, for the same reason : and in like man- 
ner, on the sixth day the land animals. But it is a well 
established fact, that of more than 3000 species of plants 
and animals that are found fossil in the secondary rocks, 
not a single species corresponds with any now living on 
the globe : and even out of the 3000 fossil species in the 
tertiary formation, less than 600 are identical with living 
species ; and most of those that are identical, occur in the 
uppermost members even of the tertiary strata. Now, if 
existing species were created at the same time with the 
extinct ones, can any reason be given why their remains 
are not found mixed together ? Even if we could show 
how a few species might be absent in the rocks, although 
now alive on the earth, yet it seems clear to us that the 
total dissimilarity between living and fossil species is en- 
tirely inexplicable on the supposition that they were con- 
temporary inhabitants of the globe. We know that our 
present species are continually dying, and that their hard- 
er parts are as easily preserved as those of the extinct 
species : and the conclusion is irresistible, that they did 
not exist at the same time on the earth : otherwise their 
remains must have been found in rocks. 

Do the advocates of this mode of interpretation admit 
this ? Then they admit that more creations of animals 
and plants have taken place than Moses describes : for he 
describes but a single creation for each class. It follows 
of course that those which he does describe are only such 
as are now found fossil : that is to say, he speaks not at 
all about the creation of our present races of organized 
beings, but only of those entombed in the rocks, whose 
existence was not known till modern times. We do not 
believe that any man will attempt to maintain this alter- 
native. 

It is possible, however, that some who feel the pressure 
of this reasoning, rather than abandon their favourite exe- 
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gesis of the Mosaic days, will take the ground that the 
fossil species are not embraced in the creation described 
in Genesis, but only existing species. But if so, where 
is the need of regarding the demiurgic days as extended 
periods ; for it is the history of organic remains, and that 
only, which has led any to adopt this interpretation. If 
they exclude organic remains, then, from the Mosaic 
creation, they do not at all relieve the geological difficulty. 
They must not only defend an exegesis, which, at the 
best, is not admissible on philological principles, except in 
an extreme case, but they must still seek some other 
mode of relieving the geological difficulty. 

In stating the arguments in favour of the mode of in- 
terpretation under consideration, we have seen that its 
advocates place great reliance upon the supposed coinci- 
dence between the order in which Moses describes the 
successive classes of plants and animals to have been che- 
ated, and that which geology developes ; and Professor 
Jameson has contrived to draw out a table of these coin- 
cidences in such a manner as to make the argument ap- 
pear quite plausible. But its fallacy is demonstrated by 
the principles which we are examining. For in the first 
place, it appears clear, that if Moses’ account of the crea- 
tion of organized beings embraces the fossil species, then 
the present races of animals and plants were not included : 
an opinion too absurd to be admitted by any reasonable 
man. But if he does not include the fossil species, then, 
of course, the pretended coincidence between the biblical 
and the geological order of creation must be given up. 
In the second place, even if we admit the fossil species to 
be comprehended in the Mosaic account, the order in 
which we find them in the rocks, does not correspond 
with the statements in Genesis, if we suppose the days to 
be extended periods. Moses represents vegetables only 
to have been created on the third day, and no animals 
until the fifth : so that if these days were long periods, 
the earth must have existed a great while, nearly one 
third of its whole duration, (12 or 14 thousands of years, 
according to Faber,) covered only by plants. Hence we 
should expect to find about one-third of the fossiliferous 
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rocks, reckoning upward from the lowest, to contain only 
vegetable remains. But the fact is, animal remains are 
found as low among the rocks as vegetables ; although 
perhaps in the very lowest, the latter are the most nume- 
rous : but taking in the whole of the graywacke group of 
De La Beche, animals are fifty times more numerous 
than plants. And the graywacke group does not by 
any means embrace one-third of the fossiliferous rocks. 
Again, according to the Bible thus interpreted, we ought 
to expect, after about one-third of the fossiliferous rocks 
were deposited, that those which follow should contain a 
great abundance of marine animals and birds : whereas in 
fact, when we have ascended through about one-third of 
the series, abounding in marine animals, we find a forma- 
tion (the coal measures,) containing vegetable relics al- 
most exclusively : and immediately above this, we come 
to an extensive group (the red sandstone formation,) con- 
taining but few animals or vegetables : and then a mix- 
ture of the two to the top of the series. 

It seems to us, then, that if we confine our attention 
to organic remains, and suppose the Mosaic days to be 
extended periods, we shall find a marked discrepancy be- 
tween the order of creation given in Genesis, and that 
shown us by the geological records. True, there is a 
remarkable coincidence between the two records, as to 
the state of the globe, before we have any evidence that 
it contained organized beings : But this has nothing to 
do with the theory which regards the Mosaic days as ex- 
tended periods. It is an example of coincidence between 
geology and revelation, and not between any particular 
theory of interpretation and the sacred record. Yet if 
this be stricken out of Prof. Jameson’s “ table of coinci- . 
dences,” as well as his last item, which relates not to the 
Mosaic days, but to the deluge, there will be left only a 
feeble support to this peculiar theory ; especially if, as 
we have endeavoured to show, there exists discrepancy, 
where he describes coincidence. 

In conclusion of this extended view of the theory which 
expands the Mosaic days into indefinite periods, we can- 
not avoid the conclusion, that both philology and geology 
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present very powerful arguments against its adoption: 
And, therefore, nothing but the most urgent necessity, 
nothing but the conviction that we must either adopt it 
or abandon revelation, should lead us to admit it. In 
such a case, we should coincide with the opinion of Sharon 
Turner. “ If,” says he, “ there werfc an absolute neces- 
sity of making such an election, it would be most reason- 
able to coincide with their idea” (who advocate this theo- 
ry.) * “We are not by any means sure, with Mr. Fa- 
ber and others,” says the Christian Observer, “ that with 
a view to make geology and Scripture coincide, it is ne- 
cessary to construe the word ‘ day* in the first chapter 
of Genesis, as meaning an indefinite and lengthened pe- 
riod of time ; but even if it be so, it is a less terrific con- 
clusion that this is the right sense, — than that the Bible 
says one thing, and the undeniable phenomena of the 
earth’s structure another, f” But we are far from be- 
lieving that any such alternative as this exists. And such 
is the opinion of many of the ablest geologists in Europe. 
“ Another indiscretion,” says Professor Sedgwick, “ has 
been committed by some excellent Christian writers on 
the subject of geology. They have not denied the facts 
established by this science, nor have they confounded the 
nature of physical and moral evidence : but they have 
prematurely endeavoured to bring the natural history of 
the earth into a literal accordance with the book of Ge- 
nesis — first, by greatly extending the periods of time im- 
plied by the six days of creation (and whether this may 
be rightly done, is a question only of criticism and not of 
philosophy,) and secondly, by endeavouring to show, that, 
under this new interpretation of its words, the narrative 
of Moses may be supposed to comprehend and describe 
in order, the successive epochs of geology. It is to be 
feared that truth may, in this way, receive a double inju- 
ry ; and I am certain, that the argument just alluded to, 
has been unsuccessful.” $ 

* Sacred History of the World, Vol I. p. 34. 

1 London Christian Observer, 1833, p. 743. 

Sedgwick’s Discourse. 
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It has been already remarked, that most commentators 
on the Bible reject the interpretation which extends the 
length of the Mosaic days. It ought to be mentioned, 
however, that very few of them, perhaps none, have been 
practically acquainted with geology : and therefore their 
opinions on this point have less weight than in cases where 
philology only is concerned. Judging by philological 
rules only, the most distinguished among them are very 
decided as to the meaning of “ day.” “ Many of those,” 
says Rosenmiiller, “ who believe that things did really 
originate as here explained, by those six days understand 
periods of many days or years, evidently contrary to all 
the laws of interpretation, and the scope of the whole 
narrative ; notwithstanding what Hensler may say,” &c. * 
“ As to the views of our author, in respect to the length 
of the days and nights at the creation,” says Professor 
Stuart, “ nothing can be plainer than that usual days and 
nights are meant. How could he say, that 4 the evening 
and the morning made them/ if this be not true ?” j* 
But it is unnecessary to multiply authorities on this sub- 
ject. 

1 1. Another mode of interpreting the Mosaic account 
of the creation , so that it shall accord with geology , sup- 
poses the inspired account to be a pictorial representa- 
tion of the successive production of the different parts of 
creation , having truth for its foundation, yet not to be re- 
garded as literally and exactly true . — The terms em- 
ployed, however, are to be understood in their literal 
and common acceptation, as, for instance, the word day , 
which means a period of 24 hours. This theory we 
have met with only in Knapp’s Theology ; and as we are 
in doubt whether we understand every part of it, we 
shall let him speak for himself. 

As a preface to his exegesis, Dr Knapp states a prin- 

* Plures eorum qui rerum origines, at vere sint factae, hie expo- 
sitor per sex illos dies periodos plurium aut dierum aut annorum 
intellexerunt plane contra omnes interpretandi leges totiusqae nar- 
rationis indolem, quicquid dicat Henslerus, &c. 

Rosem . in Vet . Test . Leipsic , 1828. 

f Hebrew Chrestomathy, p. 118. Andover, 1829. 
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ciple of great importance, but too often forgotten by 
commentators : — 

“ The whole representation which Moses has given of 
the creation of the world,” says he, “ is as simple as pos- 
sible, and such as doubtless was perfectly intelligible to 
those who lived in that infant age of the world, and is 
still so to men in common life. In the Bible, God 
speaks with men after the manner of men, and not in a 
language which is beyond the comprehension of most of 
them, as the learned would fain make it to be. Well, 
indeed, is it for the great mass of mankind, that the 
learned were not consulted respecting the manner in 
which the Bible should be written. 

u The general subject of this passage is indicated in 
the first verse (of Genesis.) This is then enlarged upon 
in the following verses, not to gratify the curiosity of 
scientific men, but to meet the wants of those who lived 
in the age in which it was. written, and of common men ■ 
in all ages. This amplification is entirely simple and 
popular ; and the work of creation is here represented as 
a six days? work . It is to be considered as a picture in 
which God appears as a human workman, who accom- 
plishes what he undertakes only by piecemeal, and on 
each successive day lays out and performs a separate 
portion of his business. By such a representation the 
notion of the creation is made easy to every mind ; and 
common people seeing it so distinctly portrayed, can 
form some distinct conceptions concerning it, and read or 
hear the account of it with interest. 

“ If we would form a clear and distinct notion of this 
whole description of the creation, we must conceive of 
six separate pictures , in which this great work is repre- 
sented in each successive stage of its progress towards 
completion ; and as the performance of the painter, 
though it must have natural truth as its foundation, must 
not be considered or judged of as a delineation of mathe- 
matical or scientific accuracy, so neither must this pic- 
torial representation of the creation be regarded as li- 
terally and exactly true. 

“ The hypothesis of modern naturalists respecting the 
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material of our globe, can neither be confirmed nor re- 
futed from the writings of Moses. Which of all those 
which have been suggested is true, whether that of 
Whiston, who supposes the earth to be formed from a 
comet, — that of Leibnitz, who makes it a sun burnt out, 
— that of Buffon, according to whom all the heavenly 
bodies are fragments, broken off from the body of the 
sun by the concussion of a comet, — or that of Wideburg, 
who supposes the earth to have been originally a spot on 
the sun , — must be determined on other grounds than the 
testimony of Moses. 

“ All these learned speculations and inquiries respect- 
ing the material of the earth, &c. lie beyond the object 
and sphere of Moses ; and any of these hypotheses of the 
naturalist may be adopted or rejected, the Mosaic geo- 
gony notwithstanding.” * 

Thus far Dr. Knapp seems to yield to the geologist 
all he asks for in the interpretation of the sacred record ; 
for he asks only that time may be allowed, previous to 
the creation of man, for the changes which he finds to 
have taken place among the rocks : and since Dr. Knapp 
abandons the idea that the heavens and the earth, with 
all their host, were actually created in the space of six 
literal days, we see not why, according to this interpre- 
tation, the real time employed in the work may not be 
extended to millions of years, as well as to one thousand 
years, or to one year. It is obvious, however, that Dr. 
Knapp had no idea of only a moderate extension of the 
demiurgic period, beyond the date usually assigned for 
the commencement of the universe ; for he says, that 
“ from this history of the creation, it follows that our 
globe, and the race of men that now dwell upon it, is 
about six thousand years old. I say about six thousand 
years ; for Moses does not give us an exact chronology,” 
&c.f Dr. Knapp does not seem to be aware of the vast 
periods of time which modern geology shows to have 
been requisite for the formation of the present crust of 

* Knapp's Lectures on Christian Theology, Vol. I. pp. 355, 356, 
and 360. 

t lb. Vol. 1. p. 357. 
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our globe ; for he quotes only the opinions of some who 
flourished during the last generation, and who thought 
that perhaps a thousand years added to the date of man’s 
creation would be sufficient for this process ; and he 
quotes some distinguished names, Linnaeus, Haller, and 
De Luc, who judged even this extension of the demi- 
urgic period unnecessary. But had he been acquainted 
with the present state of geological science, we see not 
why his theory of interpretation would not have allowed 
him to extend this period indefinitely, after abandoning 
the strictly literal interpretation. And the more we re- 
flect upon his views, the more inclined are we to regard 
them as one of the best modes that have been proposed 
for reconciling apparent discrepancies ; and we earnestly 
recommend them to the serious consideration of every 
friend of revelation who is a geologist. They are cer- 
tainly far more satisfactory than the theory that under- 
stands the demiurgic days as periods of indefinite length ; 
and even perhaps than the remaining ones, which we 
have to state. 

12. Some have maintained that our present earth was 
formed out of the ruins of a former world, and that the 
creation described in Genesis was merely a re-arrange - 
ment of these materials . 

“We are not called upon,” says Bishop Sumner, “ to 
deny the possible existence of previous worlds, from the 
wreck of which our globe was organized, and the ruins of 
which are now furnishing matter to our curiosity.”* 
“ Geology,” says another able writer, “ goes further than 
the Mosaic account, in showing that the present system 
of this planet is built on the wreck and ruins of one more 
ancient.” f In our quotations from Dathe and Doederlin, 
on a former page, it appears that views similar to those of 
Bishop Sumner are very prevalent in Germany. They 
differ from the next mode which we shall describe of in- 
terpreting the Mosaic account, so as to correspond with 
geology, only in supposing that the former world on 

* Records of Creation, Vol. II. p. 356. 

1 Vindiciae Geologicae, p. 24. 
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which our present fossil animals and plants lived and died, 
was destroyed, and the earth reduced to a chaotic strata, 
from which God redeemed it during the six days of crea- 
tion. Indeed, we have very much doubted whether, in 
the minds of most writers, there is any distinction between 
these two theories ; for they use language which seems 
to imply, that when they speak of the “ wreck” and 
“ ruins” of a previous world, they mean nothing more 
than that a widely different state of things formerly ex- 
isted on the globe, so that in some sense it might be 
called another world ; and some great change must have 
taken place before the present order of things was esta- 
blished, and the present races of animals and plants was 
created. But if they do mean that in early times this 
globe was for a long period in a state similar to the pre- 
sent, as to climate and temperature, so that the existing 
races of animals and plants might have inhabited it, and 
that afterwards it was reduced again to a chaotic state, 
they are unsustained in such opinions by geological facts. 
There is no evidence that there has ever been any dete- 
rioration in the condition of our planet, except for a 
short period at the time when some general catastrophe 
happened ; for in the end it appears that every change 
has been improvement in its condition. The crust of 
the globe is not a confused mixture of the fragments of 
former worlds ; but the formations are superimposed 
upon one another in as regular a manner as the drawers 
of a well-regulated cabinet. True, the strata have been 
mostly fractured and tilted up, and sometimes dislocated ; 
but all this has rarely disturbed their order of superposi- 
tion. To the superficial observer there is an appearance of 
confusion and ruin ; but a thorough examination shows 
that this is a deception. Every thing demonstrates that 
the globe has undergone a succession of changes, slow in 
their consummation, though attended often by paroxysmal 
efforts, fitting it for races of animals and plants succes- 
sively more complicated and delicate in their organiza- 
tion, until at last, about 6000 years ago, it became 
adapted to be the probationary state of moral and intel- 
lectual beings. There is certainly no evidence of a 
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middle state of desolation and chaos, between an earlier 
and a later condition, adapted to animal and vegetable 
natures. 

“ The earth,” in the eloquent language of Professor 
Silliman, “ is unlike Memphis, Thebes, Persepolis, Baby- 
lon, Balbec, or Palmyra, which present merely confused 
and mutilated masses of colossal and beautiful architecture, 
answering no purpose, except to gratify curiosity, and to 
awaken a sublime and pathetic moral feeling; — it is 
rather, like modern Rome, replete indeed with the ruins 
of the ancient city, in part re-arranged for purposes of 
utility and ornament, but also covered by the regular and 
perfect constructions of subsequent centuries.”* 

It is only against that point of this theory which re- 
gards the crust of the globe as a confused mass of ruins, 
derived from an earlier world, that we object. But the 
argument in favour of, and against the leading principles 
of the theory, viz. that which supposes the Mosaic ac- 
count to pass in silence a long period between the origi- 
nal creation of the globe and the creation of our pre- 
sent races of plants and animals — these arguments we 
shall examine under the next reconciling theory, which 
we now proceed to consider. 

13. Some propose to solve the geological difficulty , by 
maintaining that Moses does not fix the time of the first 
creation of the universe , but only states the fact that God 
made it ; and then , passing in silence an unknown pe- 
riod of its duration , he proceeds at onee to describe the 
work of filling up this world for its present inhabitants 
with their creation , which occupied six days , and took 
place less than 6000 years ago . — During the long inter- 
val between the original production of the matter of the 
globe and the six days* work, numerous races of animals 
might have been created and destroyed, which Moses 
does not describe ; because they had little more connec- 
tion with our present races than the organized beings on 
other planets, if such there be, and therefore their his- 
tory could not subserve at all the object of a revelation 

* Bakewell's Geology, p. 436. 
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intended. for moral not scientific purposes. Of what pos- 
sible use could it have been in such a revelatiorf to give 
an account of the creation and extinction of certain races 
of tropical plants and huge animals, whose remains were 
buried deep in the earth, and would be brought to light 
only after the lapse of thousands of years by the re- 
searches of geologists ? 

We shall now give a brief outline of the arguments by 
which this theory of interpretation is defended, as well as 
the objections that may be urged against it. 

1. The sacred record admits of this interpretation 
without doing any violence to the language. It is clear 
to the most superficial reader, that the time when the 
universe was first created is not fixed in the first verse of 
Genesis. The phrase, in the beginning , is as indefi- 
nite in respect to time as language well can be. It 
signifies, in this verse, merely at first . “ By the phrase 

says Doederlin, “ the time is declared when 

something began to be . But when God produced this 
remarkable work, Moses does not precisely define, — 
either because the chronological relations of the world 
have but little to do with religion, or because our modes 
of reckoning are transferred with extreme difficulty to the 
celestial cycles, and time cannot be conceived of without 
a succession of events.” * 

It may perhaps be difficult to ascertain, with entire 
certainty, where Moses begins the six days* work in his 
narrative ; but it is quite clear that the first verse at 
least may be regarded as entirely independent of the six 
days. It is merely a general declaration that God at the 
first created the universe ; and seems to be distinctly se- 
parated from the six days* work, as if it were a previous 
operation at some undefined period of the past. Sound 

* Tempus voce declarator cum aliquid esse inci- 

peret. Verum quando insigne opus edideret Deus Moses non prae- 
eise finit, sive quia parum ad religionem chronologicae mundi ra- 
tiones conducunt, sive quia numeri nostri minime possuiit ad ra- 
tiones coelestes transferri, nec tempus sine rebus sibi succedentibus 
cogiiari potest. — Doederlinii Theologia , p. 477. 
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criticism will probably allow us to go further than this, 
and to regard the second verse of Genesis as a descrip- 
tion of the condition of the earth previous to the com- 
mencement of the six demiurgic days. 

It is well known that the Hebrew particle 1, used to 
connect the different parts of the Mosaic account of the 
creation, “ discharges the functions of all the conjunc- 
tions, both copulative and disjunctive, — its sense being 
determinable in each particular case, only by the relation 
of the context, and the practice and genius of the lan- 
guage.” * The elder Michaelis assigns to it thirty-seven 
different significations, and Noldius upwards of seventy. 
In most modern versions of the Old Testament, this 
particle is rendered by and in the whole of the first 
chapter of Genesis. But the Septuagint, as well as Jose- 
phus, give it in some places the sense of As — but. 
Rosenmiiller gives it still more latitude of signification, 
and thinks it may be translated adverbially. He is of 
opinion that the first three verses of Genesis may be un- 
derstood in either of the following senses : — 

“ In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. Afterwards , the earth was desolate,” &c. Or, 
— “ was desolate, and darkness was upon the face of the 
waters. Afterward , the Spirit of God,” &c. Or, — “ the 
Spirit of God blew upon the face of the waters. After- 
wards , God said, let there be light.” 

“ Whichever of these explications you adopt, it must 
denotea twofold creation: — 1. The first production of 
all things ; 2. The renovation of this earth. But it will 
be asked, which of these three interpretations is to be 
preferred to the others? That point I cannot settle.” f 
But even if we do not adopt this interpretation of this 
distinguished critic, it seems clear to us that the first 
chapter of Genesis, (in the words of Mr. Higgins,) “ may 
be divided into three periods : — First, there is a state- 
ment that the heavens and earth were formed by God, 
(ver. 1.) There is then a description of the earth pre- 

* Penh’s Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosakal 
Geologies, Vol. 1. p. 166. 
f Antiquiss. Tell. Hist. p. 27. 
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vious to the days of creation (ver. 2.) ; and afterwards a 
somewhat detailed account of the order in which the 
Almighty furnished the world during the six days.”* It 
seems to us that this is precisely the impression that 
would be made upon a plain unlettered man of good 
sense from a perusal of this chapter, without any previous 
> bias ; or at least, even if such a man might be led to re- 
gard the first day’s work as including the second verse, 
yet, to use the language of the London Christian Ob- 
server, “ there seems to be more of naturalness in mak- 
ing the first verse one grand distinct universal proposi- 
tion, than in mincing it up with the details of the first 
day’s work. Following up the allusion of the apostle, 
who compares the Sovereign Creator to a potter making 
one vessel to honour and another to dishonour, is there 
any irreverence, or any thing contrary to the sacred 
text, or to the analogy of faith, in supposing that He first 
formed, as it were, the clay out of which he afterwards 
constituted all things ; and that after an interval, in 
which he perhaps caused it to undergo various subordi- 
nate processes, with which we have no concern, and 
which therefore are not detailed to us in Holy Writ, any 
more than the particulars of the solar system or the 
theory of comets — He at length placed it as it was, keep- 
ing up the sacred allusion, upon the wheel, to form our 
present world, the record of which, in reference to the 
history of mankind, is the direct object of Revelation — 
and with six successive operations of Almighty plan and 
skill, made what it became, when he pronounced that it 
was very good ?” f 

It can hardly be considered an objection to these views, 
by any one tolerably conversant with the divine records, 
that Moses does not distinctly mention this long inter- 

* The Mosaical and Mineral Geologies illustrated and compared, 
by W. H. Higgins, p. 133. Notwithstanding the many excellent 
views taken in this little work, we cannot but express our astonish- 
ment that W. H. Higgins, F. G. S. &c.. Lecturer on Natural Phi- 
losophy at Guy’s Hospital, London, should be so ignorant of geo- 
graphy, as to represent (see p. 119) the Missouri and the Missis- 
sippi to be within the tropics ! 

f Christian Observer, June 1834, p. 385. 
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veiling period, nor the events which transpired therein ; 
for nothing is more common than such omission, where 
the intervening events were unnecessary to the purpose 
of the writer. For instance, Exodus ii. 1, 2, it is said, 
And there went a man of the name of Levi , and took to 
wife a daughter of Levi. And the woman conceived and 
bear a son (Moses) : and when she saw that he was a 
goodly child , she hid him three months. Now, suppose 
this was the only account given in the Bible of the family 
of this Levite, who would have suspected that Moses had 
an elder brother and elder sister ? But suppose that evi- 
dence of this fact had first been brought to light in the 
nineteenth century by deciphering Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, who would hesitate to admit the truth of the state- 
ment, merely because it was omitted in the Pentateuch ? 
or who would regard such omission as an impeachment 
of the Divine record ? Now then, suppose that the first 
intimation we have of a long interval between the first 
creative act and the six days’ work be derived from geo- 
logy, shall we regard the mere silence of Moses on the 
subject as proof of the non-existence of such an interval, 
especially when the second verse of Genesis may very 
naturally be understood as a description of such a condi- 
tion of the earth ? 

As to the condition of the earth during this interven- 
ing period, we have already given our views, so far as 
geology throws light on the subject, in discussing the con- 
nection between that science and natural religion, in a 
former number of this work.* We have there disavowed 
the notions that have so widely prevailed respecting a 
chaos, and maintained that the same laws of nature were 
in operation then as at present ; and that the only differ- 
ence between the early, or what is called the chaotic 
state of the globe, and the present, is, that the relative 
intensity in the operations of different causes has changed, 
so that some causes which were formerly very active are 
now very feeble, and vice versa. The consequence has 
been a change in the condition of the globe, with a 

* See Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. II. 
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correspondent change of organized beings upon its sur- 
face. 

This view of the primeval “ chaos” is not contradicted, 
but rather sustained by the Mosaic account. The cele- 
brated inm irV) of Genesis, has long been regarded 

as synonymous with the heathen chaos ; and our common 
translation — without form and void — certainly favours 
this idea. But we apprehend this rendering is not sus- 
tained by correct criticism. The older Jewish writers, 
Philo, Josephus, and the authors of the Septuagint, ren- 
der these words, by dogarog xal dxarocaxsvatfrog — invisible 
and unfurnished ; and this meaning corresponds nearly 
with that which the most eminent modern philologists at- 
tach to the words. “ It is wonderful,” says Rosen miiller, 
“ that so many interpreters could have persuaded them- 
selves that it was possible to detect a Chaos in the words 

min v That notion unquestionably derived its 

origin from the fictions of the Greek and Latin poets, 
which were transferred by those interpreters to Moses. 
— If we follow the practice of the language, the Hebrew 
phrase has this signification : The earth was waste and 
desert , or, as others prefer, empty and vacuous , i. e. un- 
cultured and unfurnished with those things with which 
the Creator afterwards adorned it.”* 

2. This theory of interpretation derives some confir- 
mation from the changes which modern astronomy shows 
us to be going on in other worlds. In discussing the 
connection between geology and natural religion, we 
have inferred from what is known of the moon, the sun, 
and especially of the comets, that they are gradually 


* Mirum est multos interpretes Chaos his verbis, mm iim 

indigitari sibi persuadere potuisse — Originem debet haec opinio 
sine dubio Poetarum Graecorum Latinorum iigmentis, ab interpre- 
tibus Mosi illatus — Si itaque usum linguae sequimur phrasis He- 
braica bunc babet sensum : terra fuit vasta et deserta, vel ut alii 
malunt, inanis et vacua , i. e. inculta , nec rebus instructa erat , qui- 
bus postea Creator, eamornavit. — Antiquiss. Tell. Hist. p. 19 — 23. 
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passing from a state of desolation to one adapted for the 
residence of organized beings. There is evidence, for 
instance, that those comets whose periodical time is 
known, appear to be more condensed at each return. 
Indeed, though we catch, as it were, only feeble glimpses 
of the geology of other worlds, yet, if we mistake not, 
they give us a partial view of a great principle in the uni- 
verse, by which God regulates and preserves it, — viz. the 
principle of perpetual change, of ceaseless decay and re- 
novation. And when we find in the Mosaic history so 
distinct an allusion to a former state of the globe, cor- 
responding to the operation of such a principle, we cannot 
but feel strengthened in the opinion that we have hit 
upon the right mode of interpreting that history. 

3. This interpretation has been sustained by many of 
the ablest philologists, theologians, and geologists of mo- 
dern times. And although names, however distinguished, 
can never prove that true which is false, yet when we find 
a large number of distinguished men embracing any opi- 
nion, — and we know of no prejudice that has influenced 
them, — it is not in human nature to feel no confirmation 
of our belief in that opinion ; for we very naturally infer, 
that such an opinion must have good reasons for its foun- 
dation to commend itself to the judicious and discerning. 
In respect to the interpretation of Genesis under consi- 
deration, we have already quoted the opinion of one dis- 
tinguished German theologian, and one well known and 
able philologist. We will add a few more brief ex- 
tracts : — 

“ Were we to concede to naturalists,” says Baum- 
garten Crusius, “ all the reasonings which they advance 
in favour of the earths earlier existence, the conclusion 
would only be that the earth itself has existed much 
more than 6000 years, and that it had then already suf- 
fered many great and important revolutions. But if this 
were so, would the relation of Moses thereby become 
false and untenable ? I cannot think so. Without at all 
failing of his aim, Moses may very properly have limited 
himself to the narrative of the eartfrs formation, — to 
its being made habitable for man, and to the origin 
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of the beings that dwell upon it, especially the human 
race.”* 

The views of Bishop Patrick are very interesting, be- 
cause he wrote more than 150 years ago, and therefore 
could not have been influenced by modern geology. 

“ Moses,” says he, “ in the words mnnn (< with- 
out form and void/) gives a description of that which 
the ancients called chaos , wherein the seeds and princi- 
ples of all things were blended together, which was 
indeed the first of the works of God, who* as Moses 
shows us in the sequel, produced this beautiful world out 
of this chaos. How long all things continued in mere 
confusion after the chaos was created, before this light 
was extracted from it, we are not told. It might be (for 
any thing that is here revealed) a great while ; and all 
that time the mighty Spirit was making such motions in 
it, as prepared, disposed, and ripened every part of it, for 
such productions as were to appear successively in such 
spaces of time as are here afterwards mentioned by 
Moses, who informs us that after things were digested 
and made ready (by long fermentations perhaps) to be 
wrought into form, God produced every day, for six 
days together, some creature or other till all was finished, 
of which light was the very first.” f 

“ The interval,” says Bishop Horsley, “ between the 
production of the matter of the chaos and the formation 
of light, is undescribed and unknown.” J 

“ Does Moses ever say that when God created the 
heavens and the earth,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ he did 
more at the time alluded to than transform them out of 
previously existing materials ? Or does he ever say, that 
there was not an interval of many ages betwixt the first 
act of creation, described in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis, and said to have been performed at the begin- 
ning, and those more detailed operations, the account of 

* Schrift. 

{ Commentary on Genesis. 

Biblical Criticisms, as quoted in Penns Comparative Estimate, 
VoL L p. 200. 
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which commences at the second verse, and which are de- 
scribed to us under the allegory of days ? Or does he 
ever bring forward any literal interpretation of this his- 
tory, which brings him into the slightest contact with the 
doctrines of geology ? Or, finally, does he ever make us 
to understand that the genealogies of man went any fur- 
ther back than to fix the antiquity of the species, and of 
consequence that they left the antiquity of the globe a 
free subject for the speculations of philosophers ?” * 

“ We do not know,” says Sharon Turner, “ and we 
have no means of knowing, at what point of the ever- 
flowing eternity of that which is alone eternal — the Di- 
vine Subsistence — the creation of our earth, or of any part 
of the universe began, nor in what section of it we are 
living now. All that we can learn explicitly from reve- 
lation is, that nearly 6000 years have passed since our 
first parents began to be. Our chronology, that of Scrip- 
ture, is dated from the period of his creation ; and almost 
6000 years have elapsed since he moved and breathed a 
full formed man. But what series of time had preceded 
his formation, or in what portion of the anteceding suc- 
cession of time this was effected, has not been disclosed, 
and cannot, by any effort of human ingenuity, be now 
explored. Creation must have begun at some early part 
of anteceding eternity ; and our earth may have had its 
commencement in such a primeval era, as well as in a 
later one.” 

We will subjoin the opinion of a few of the ablest living 
European geologists, wno are Christians. 

“ Moses,” says Dr. Buckland, “ does not deny the ex- 
istence of another order of things prior to the preparation 
of this globe for the reception of the human race, to which 
he confines the details of his history — there is nothing 
in the proposition inconsistent with the Mosaic declara- 
tion of the creation.” 

“ The geologist,” says Mr. Sedgwick, “ tells us, by 
the clearest interpretation of the phenomena which his 
labours have brought to light, that our globe has been 

* Evidences of Christianity, p 107. Philadelphia, 1833. 
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subject to vast physical revolutions. He counts his time 
not by celestial cycles, but by an index he has found in 
the solid framework of the globe itself. He sees a long 
succession of movements, each of which may have re- 
quired a thousand ages for its elaboration. Periods such 
as these belong not to the moral history of our race, and 
come neither within the letter nor the spirit of revelation. 
Between the first creation of the earth and that day 
when it pleased God to place man upon it, who shall dare 
to define the interval? On this question Scripture is 
silent,” &c. — “ The only way to escape from all difficul- 
ties pressing on the questions of cosmogony has been 
already pointed out. We must consider the old strata 
of the earth as monuments of a date long anterior to the 
existence of man, and to the times contemplated in the 
moral records of his creation. In this view there is no 
collision between physical and moral truth.”* 

“ It is only,” says Dr. Macculloch, “ for an antiquity 
prior to the creation of man that geology asks. From 
that moment it is reconcilable to the sacred chronology. 
— All that geology requires for the utmost scope of its 
great investigations, is comprised in the time which is in- 
cluded in the first and second verses of the history. This 
is the undefined period with which it is alone concerned ; 
and if the time be truly here indefinite, the difficulty is 
solved. The historian has left the interval between the 
creation of the universe, and that of light indefinite ; as 
he is silent on what may have occurred : and here science 
is free to pursue the investigation by its own rules.” f 

Dr. Macculloch mentions the two following items of 
evidence in favour of this interpretation, which we have 
not noticed, because we are in doubt whether they are 
of much, if of any weight. 

“ That the original creation, and the subsequent ar- 
rangement, were viewed, as different by the historian him- 
self, seems also to follow from the expressions used, — 
confirming the opinion that he is speaking indefinitely in 

* Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University, pp. 25, 
and 149, and 154. 

f System of Geology, Vol. I. pp. 62, 63. London, 1831. 
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the first verses, and that, in the subsequent account, he 
has commenced the history of our present earth. The 
word first used is which means, literally, to create, 

or to call from non-existence into existence. This verb 
is again used when man and when whales are created, as 
this was a real creation ; but the term is applied to 

other cases. It is another proof that the period of the 
original creation is intended to be indefinite, when we 
find used in the absolute past, while all the verbs 

which follow are in the present or future form, — confirm- 
ing the opinion of the complete separation, in the histo- 
rian^ mind, of those two periods, and of the creation of 
the six days as entirely distinct from the original creation 
of the world.”* 

We shall now briefly consider those objections to the 
method of interpretation under consideration, which ap- 
pear to us of the most importance. 

1 . It is thought by some that this theory is insufficient 
to reconcile the Mosaic and the geological records. 
“ This theory,” says Professor Silliman, “ is satisfactory 
as far as it goes ; and it would be quite sufficient to re- 
concile geology and the Mosaic history, as usually under- 
stood, did not the latter assign particular events to each 
of the successive periods called days, — the most import- 
ant of these events are the first emergence of the moun- 
tains, and the creation of organized beings. It seems ne- 
cessary, therefore, to embrace the days in the series of 
geological periods ; and the difficulties of our subject will 
not be removed, unless we can show that there is time 
enough included in those periods called days to cover 
the organic creation, and the formation of rocks, in which 
the remains of these bodies are contained ”f 

We confess we do not feel the force of this objection. 
Suppose we admit that certain events are assigned to 
each of the demiurgic days ; and that the organic remains 
are found arranged in the strata, precisely in the order in 

* System of Geology, Vol. I. p. 64. 
t Bakewell’s Geology, p. 439. New Haven, 1833. 
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which Moses declares organic beings to have been creat- 
ed. What improbability is there in supposing that there 
may have been several repetitions of certain demiurgic 
processes since the earth began to exist ? Does not the 
constancy of nature’s operations render such a repetition 
probable ? But if we mistake not, we have shown in 
another place, that if Moses’ account includes the creation 
of those organized beings now found in a fossil state, it 
cannot include existing species ; and if it include the lat- 
ter, it must exclude the former. The only way of avoid- 
ing one of the horns of this dilemma that is at all plausi- 
ble, is to say, that Moses describes only the first example 
of each class of organized beings that was created, and 
that numerous other creations of similar animals and 
plants took place at successive, and perhaps long intervals 
afterwards, of which he has left no record. That is to 
say, Moses describes the creation of those animals and 
plants which are buried deepest in the rocks, and not ex- 
isting races ; except perhaps man and some of the qua- 
drupeds. Now the supposition that Moses does not mean 
the present races of organized beings as created during 
the six days, is so unnatural, that we can hardly imagine 
any reasonable man would adopt the opinion. Besides, 
he represents these very animals which had been created 
as subject to the dominion of man, and the plants as meat 
for the animals. Does he mean plants and animals that 
would be created some 50 or 100,000 years afterwards? 
Credat Judaeus Apella , non ego . The fact is, we are 
beset with insuperable difficulties, until we admit that 
Moses does not describe fossil species. This being 
granted, most of our difficulties vanish. 

For the sake of argument we have admitted that the 
order of the creation as described in Genesis, corresponds 
with the order in which organic remains are deposited in 
the rocks. But in another place we have shown, we 
think, that no such coincidence exists ; and this we regard 
as additional evidence that the fossil species are not de- 
scribed by Moses. But if there be no such coincidence, 
then the objection to the theory under consideration, 
derived from this source, falls to tne ground. , 
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2. If fossil species were created before the six days of 
creation, then, they must have flourished before the ex- 
istence of light : for the production of this was certainly 
a part of the first day's work : and that light was in exist- 
ence when these fossil animals lived, is evident from the 
fact that some of them at least were provided with organs 
of vision. 

From the facts which modern Science has developed as 
to the existence of light and heat in all bodies, we can 
hardly imagine that these were not created in the begin- 
ning, along with matter. But these facts show us that 
they might have existed without being visible, or that 
after having been visible during ages, they might have 
been absorbed into matter, and that it required the power 
of Almighty God to develope them to such an extent as 
was necessary for the new state of the earth ; that is to 
say, it was rather a recreation than an original production 
of light that is described in the third verse. It is very 
analogous to the case of the sun and moon, which most 
critics suppose were created on the first day, but develop- 
ed and placed in their present spheres not until the fourth 
day. 

3. The fact, however, that our translation represents 
the work of the fourth day to be the creation of the sun, 
moon, and stars, is urged as an objection against the the- 
ory of interpretation under consideration. And if we 
must admit that these bodies did not exist till the fourth 
day, it furnishes, indeed, a strong argument against the 
position maintained in this theory. For the mind at 
once perceives the improbability, that the earth should 
have been created and stocked with inhabitants, thousands 
of ages before the existence of the heavens, or any of 
those worlds which form the present system of the uni- 
verse. 

The reply to this objection is, that the heavenly bodies 
were created before the fourth day : for Moses expressly 
declares that the “ heavens,” as well as the earth, were 
created in the beginning : and who can doubt but that by 
heavens and earth , he means the universe ? It is true 
that our common English translation conveys the idea 
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that the sun, moon, and stars were brought into existence 
on the fourth demiurgic day : but we very much doubt 
whether the original implies any thing more than that on 
that day these bodies had their offices and stations assign- 
ed them : in other words, that the present arrangement 
of things in the heavens was then first completely estab- 
lished. 

On another page we have quoted a passage that shows 
the Hebrews to have adopted this view of the subject ; 
although, according to Vatablus, most of the Greek and 
Latin writers maintained a contrary opinion. Origen, 
however, wa6 an exception. * Some of the ablest mo- 
dern philologists adopt the view taken by the Hebrews : 

“ Hitherto,” says Hensler, “ the only way of distin- 
guishing day from night was, that in the day time it was 
lighter, and in the night darker. Through a perfectly 
visible rising and setting of the sun, a more perfect 
boundary of day and night resulted. In the language of 
the original , not indeed expressed with mathematical ac- 
curacy, it is said, ‘ God said, now let the lights in the 
firmament of the heavens distinguish between day and 
night, and they shall mark appointed times, days, and 
years : they shall lighten the firmament of the heavens to 
shine upon the earth ; and it was so. Of the two great 
lights, God placed the greater to rule the day, and the 
smaller, together with the stars, to rule the night/” f 
Granville Penn thinks the following to be a correct, 
interpretation of the fourth day’s work. “ Let it be, that 
the lights in the firmament of heaven, for dividing be- 
tween the day and the night be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days, and for years.” $ 

“ If any one,” says Rosenmiiller, “ who is conversant 
with the genius of the Hebrew, and free from any pre- 
vious bias of his judgment, will read the words of this ar- 
ticle (Gen. i. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19«) in their natural 
connection, he will immediately perceive, that they im- 

* Philosophical Magazine, Vol. 47. p. 262. 
t Bemerkungen fiber stellen, &c. 
t Comparative Estimate, Vol. I. p. 228. 
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port the direction, or determination of the heavenly 
bodies to certain uses which they were to render to the 
earth. The words JTIKD are not to be separated 

from the rest, or to be rendered jiant Imminaria, let 
there be lights ; i. e. let lights he made ; but rather, let 
lights he , that is, serve in the expanse of heaven, for dis- 
tinguishing between day and night ; and let them he, or 
serve for signs, fyc. For we are to observe, that the verb 
iTH to be, in construction with the prefi xfor, is generally 

employed to express the direction or determination of a 
thing to an end ; and not the production of the thing.” — 
“ The historian speaks of the determination of the stars 
to certain uses which they were to render to the earth, 
and not of their first formation.” * 

We might multiply authorities in favour of this inter- 
pretation : but it is unnecessary. Suffice it to say, that 
there is a decided preponderance among the ablest com- 
mentators in favour of this view of the subject. 

4. The language of the fourth commandment is thought 
to be decisive against the opinion that a long period pre- 
ceded the demiurgic days. This expressly declares that 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and 
all that in them is, tyc. Now, on what principle of inter- 
pretation shall we introduce a period thousands of ages, 
long before the six days commenced, when Moses ex- 
pressly embraces all the creative processes in those days? 

We confess that such is not the natural meaning of the 
words of this passage ; that is, it does seem to teach the 
creation of the whole universe in six literal days : And 
it is certainly an objection to the proposed mode of in- 
terpretating the Mosaic account of the creation, which 
deserves a very serious consideration. For it must de- 
mand quite decisive proof before we can admit, that the 
natural and obvious meaning of a writer is not the true 
meaning. There is, however, a principle of interpreta- 
tion applicable in this case, which may perhaps satisfy 

* Quoted in Penn’s Comparative Estimate, Vol. I. p. 225, and 
229 . 
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every iriind, that the supposed existence of a long period 
anterior to the Mosaic days, is perfectly consistent with 
the fourth commandment. We refer to the principle, 
that, when a writer describes the same event in more 
than one place, the briefer statement is to be interpreted 
in accordance with the more extended one . We can re- 
fer to an illustrative example in Genesis, relating to the 
subject of creation. In Chapter ii. v. 4, it is said, These 
are the generations of the heavens and of the earth , when 
they were created , in the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens. Now, if this were the only 
account in the Bible of the work of creation, who would 
have suspected that more than a single day was occupied 
by it ? But the statement in the first chapter of Genesis 
compels us to attach a meaning to the words just quoted, 
different from the natural and obvious one : nor does 
any one acquainted with the laws of exegesis, imagine 
that there is any real discrepancy between the two state- 
ments. On the same principle, is it not reasonable to 
explain the fourth commandment by comparing it with 
the more extended account of the creation, in the first 
chapter of Genesis ? It is not, indeed, as clear from the 
statement in Genesis, that a long period intervened be- 
tween the creation and the Mosaic days, as that six days 
were employed in the demiurgic processes. But still we 
can hardly conceive how any candid man can deny that 
the first four verses do naturally admit such a period. 
We cannot, therefore, allow that the fourth command- 
ment is insuperably opposed to the interpretation under 
consideration. 

The conclusion then to which we come respecting this 
theory of reconciliation is, that though not entirely free 
from difficulty, it is the most probable that has been pro- 
posed, and it is accordingly adopted by more able geolo- 
gists and philologists at the present day than any other. 

14. But finally , even if none of the modes of reconcil- 
ing the two records that have been examined , are satisfac- 
tory, we still maintain that it would be premature , in the 
present state of geology and of sacred philology , to infer 
any real discrepancy between them. 
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]. In the first place, the great mass of evidence by 
which the truth of the Bible is sustained, independent of 
geology, furnishes a strong presumption of its veracity in 
every case. For we are slow to believe a man gtiilty of 
falsehood, when the testimony to his veracity is strong 
from almost every quarter : and why should we not act 
on the same principle in relation to Moses ? So strong 
is the proof of the authenticity and inspiration of the sa- 
cred record, that even if b. point blank inconsistency could 
be made out between it and geology, the latter must 
yield, because it is not sustained by proof so strong as 
revelation. Nothing however but the direct necessity 
ought to lead us to resort to such a mode of vindicating 
the sacred record : for in sceptical minds at least it would 
destroy all the practical influence of Christianity. But 
it is reasonable when an apparent discrepancy is seen be* 
tween revelation and geology, to wait till we are sure we 
understand the subject fully before we pronounce the 
former to be erroneous. And who is there that will pre- 
tend that no new light can possibly be thrown upon the 
connection between the two subjects ? 

2. The recent origin and rapid progress of geology 
show us the unreasonableness qf hasty judgment against 
revelation. A few years since, Humboldt said, that “ to 
boast of stability of opinion in geology, is to boast of an 
extreme indolence of mind : it is to remain stationary 
amidst those who go forward.” And another lecturer on 
this science has more recently said, that “ geology is as 
yet only in its cradle, and its nurses have scarcely recog- 
nized the features of its countenance.” * These state- 
ments we regard as too sweeping, and as inapplicable to 
their full extent to geology. For within a few years the 
great fundamental principles of the science have been set- 
tled beyond all dispute : and thus fixed do we regard the 
fact that this world has existed through a very long period 
of time anterior to the creation of our present animals 
and plants. But there are some things in geology yet 
unsettled, and it would be unreasonable to infer that fu- 

* Higgins’s Mosaical and Mineral Geologies, p. 2. 
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ture discoveries in that science will not throw any real 
light upon the connection between the revealed and the 
observed cosmogonies. Hence every candid man will be 
disposed to wait for a time before pronouncing the exist- 
ence of real discrepancies. 

3. The great number of remarkable coincidences be* 
tween the two records, as already pointed out by us, is 
another reason for delaying a decision against revelation ; 
for these coincidences relate to numerous points where 
the two subjects come in contact, whereas the discrepancy 
relates to a single point, — viz. the age of the world. 
The presumption, then, even from geology alone, is de- 
cidedly in favour of revelation ; and therefore a decision 
against it, in the present state of the question, would 
be absurd in the highest degree. 

4. We ought also to recollect, that within a few years 
past, several apparent discrepancies between geology and 
revelation have disappeared with the progress of dis- 
covery. The unavoidable inference is, that the only re- 
maining one may ere long vanish before the fast increas- 
ing light. 

5. Finally, the exegesis of the first chapter of Genesis 
can be considered as by no means settled ; and several of 
the points yet unsettled are precisely those that bear upon 
the geological difficulty. Can we believe that criticism 
has reached its ne plus ultra in eking out the meaning ? 
Nay, may not geology itself put into the interpreter’s 
hands the clue that will disentangle all difficulties ? Phi- 
lology, then, as well as sound philosophy, cries out in fa- 
vour of delaying to decide against Moses until further 
developments have been made. 

The conclusions, then, at which we arrive on this sub- 
ject are these : — In the first place, we maintain that be- 
tween geology and revelation there* are several unex- 
pected and remarkable coincidences, such as could have 
resulted only from veracity on the part of the sacred his- 
torian, and that the points of agreement are far more nu- 
merous than the points of apparent collision ; and there- 
fore even geology alone furnishes a strong presumptive 
evidence in favour of the truth of the Mosaic history. 
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We maintain, secondly, that the first chapter of Genesis 
is a portion of Scripture that has always occasioned much 
difficulty in its interpretation, apart from geology ; and 
that those portions of it about which commentators have 
differed most, are the very ones with which geology is 
supposed to come into collision ; so that, in fact, scarcely 
any new interpretation has been proposed to meet the 
geological difficulty. We adjnit, thirdly, that the geolo- 
gical difficulty is real, — that is, the established facts of 
geology do teach us that the earth has existed through a 
vastly longer period, anterior to the creation of man, than 
the common interpretation of Genesis allows. We 
maintain, fourthly, that most of the methods that have 
been proposed to avoid or reconcile the geological diffi- 
culty are entirely inadequate, and irreconcilably at va- 
riance either with geology or revelation. We maintain, 
fifthly, that at least one or two of these proposed modes 
of reconciling geology and Scripture, although not free 
from objections, are yet so probable that, without any 
auxiliary considerations, they would be sufficient, in the 
view of every reasonable man, to vindicate the Mosaic 
history from the charge of collision with the principles of 
geolog}'. And, finally, we maintain, that though all these 
modes of reconciliation should be unsatisfactory, it would 
be premature and unreasonable to infer that there exists 
any real discrepancy, — first, because we arc by no means 
certain that we fully understand every part of the Mosaic 
account of the creation ; — secondly, because geology is 
so recent a science, and is making so rapid advances, that 
we may expect from its future discoveries that some more 
light will be thrown upon cosmogony ; — and, thirdly, be- 
cause as geology has been more and more thoroughly 
understood, the apparent discrepancies between it and 
revelation have become less numerous. 

We now appeal to every reasonable man, whether we 
have not given at least a fair and candid examination of 
this subject. We appeal first to the theologian and the phi- 
lologist ; and inquire, not whether such an interpretation 
of Genesis as admits the duration of our globe through 
an unknown period previous to man is wholly free from 
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difficulties, but whether it has not so much plausibility, 
that it might he at least provisionally adopted, if demand- 
ed by the undoubted facts of science ? What doctrine 
or precept of Revelation, except merely the chronology of 
the globe, but not of man, is at all affected by such an in- 
terpretation ; unless it be, that it enlarges our views of 
the plans and the benevolence of the Deity? We have 
seen that several of the most distinguished theologians 
and commentators of the age have adopted this exposi- 
tion ; and we cannot but believe that all, whose views are 
enlarged and liberalized, and who are acquainted with the 
facts of geological science, will acquiesce in the sentiment 
of Bishop Sumner. “No rational theologian,” says he, 
“ will direct his hostility against any theory, which, ac- 
knowledging the agency of the Creator, only attempts to 
point out the secondary instruments he has employed.” * 
Equally reasonable are the views of Doederlein. “ It was 
allowable,” says he, “ for Whiston to maintain that the 
earth was originally a comet : or for Leibnitz to maintain 
that our world was an extinguished sun ; for Buffon to 
suspect that our earth was a fragment struck off from the 
sun by the stroke of a comet ; for Wideburgh to exhibit 
and illustrate the hypothesis that one of the sun’s spots, 
being forced from its place and moving once as a comet 
over an eccentric orbit, was fixed in its present place, 
prepared and adorned for new races of animals : or for 
others to propose different theories of the earth, provided 
they agree in this, that this world, which we admire, re- 
ceived its present form and inhabitants about 5,600 years 

a g°”t 

We appeal, also, to any who are sceptical m respect to 
the truth of the Bible ; and inquire of them, whether we 
have not given as much weight to the geological objec- 
tions against revelation as they deserve ? W'e apprehend 
that we shall generally be thought to have yielded more 
than the rules of moral evidence demand, or prudence 
approves. Nevertheless, have we not shown that there 

* Records of Creation. 

t Licuit Guil. Whistono. 
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is far more in geology to corroborate than to invalidate 
the testimony of Moses ? that every remaining discre- 
pancy admits of a probable, if not a demonstrable expla- 
nation ; and that therefore, it is premature and unrea- 
sonable to believe that there exists any real opposition 
between the two records. What more can a logical phi- 
losopher in search of truth demand ? Who would hesi- 
tate to pronounce the veracity of an uninspired writer 
fairly vindicated by such an array of evidence ? And why 
sheuld a severer test be demanded because a writer lays 
claims to a divine inspiration ? 

It is a matter of thankfulness for the friends of Revela- 
tion that those objections which have been derived from 
the science, to the truth of the Scriptures, have one after 
another vanished away just so soon as patient investiga- 
tion had thrown the clear light of truth upon the subject. 
“ It is now thirty-five years,” says Sharon Turner, “ since 
my attention was first directed to these considerations. 
It was then the fashion for science, and for a large part 
of the educated and inquisitive world, to rush into a dis- 
belief of all written revelation; and several geological 
speculations were directed against it. But I have lived 
to see the most hostile of these destroyed by as hostile 
successors, and to observe that nothing which was of this 
character, however plausible at the moment of its appear- 
ance, has had any duration in human estimation, not even 
among the most sceptical.”* Along the whole outskirts 
of science, infidelity has from time to time erected her 
imposing ramparts and opened a fire upon Christianity 
from a thousand batteries. But the moment the rays of 
truth were concentrated upon these ramparts, they melt- 
ed away, mere airy castles as they were, magnified and 
made formidable only because they were seen through 
the mists of ignorance. Is it strange, that in fields so 
wide as geology discloses, and so recently thrown open to 
the daylight of truth, there should still be seen here and 
there a spot yet enveloped in mist ? Is it strange, that 
scepticism, driven from every other field of contest, should 

Sacred History of the World, (Family Library), p. 37. 
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hold on to this last retreat with a death struggle ? But 
the last cloud of ignorance is passing away, and the thun- 
ders of infidelity are dying upon the ear. On the retir- 
ing darkness the bow of Christianity appears blending its 
colours with the bow of science : a sure token that the 
flood of unbelief and ignorance shall never more go over 
the world ! 
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The public have much reason, as I view the matter, to 
thank Prof. Hitchcock of Amherst College, for his very 
valuable contributions on the subject of ideology. * He 
complains, and not without good reason, in the course of 
his essays, that our American public take as yet but little 
interest in the highly important science of geology. I 
would at least hope that nis labours may serve to dimi- 
nish the grounds of his complaint, and also to attract 
many to study and examine this matter, which seems to 
be most intimately connected with advance and improve- 
ment in the arts and sciences ; so as to be better able to 
judge of the value, as well as of the correctness and im- 
portance of his communications. Sure I am, that more 
light and knowledge on this subject, as well as on every 
other connected with the knowledge of the works of God, 
cannot fail in the end to be promotive of good. 

I am not at all surprised, that Prof. H. should repel 
with some degree of warmth the general and sometimes 
indiscriminate charge of scepticism, which is not unfre- 
quently made here and there against geologists. That 
some, among this class of men have been sceptical, and 
even atheistical, — some too whose names stand quite near 
to the head of the list as natural philosophers ; the Pro- 
fessor readily admits. But why this should involve 
others in a charge of like scepticism, who altogether dis- 

* See Students' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, Nos. II. and 
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avow infidel sentiments, and openly profess their belief in 
the Christian Revelation, it would be difficult to show on 
any ground of justice or of candour. Yet it is not diffi- 
cult to account for the fact itself that such indiscriminate 
accusations are made, when one looks abroad and 
examines into the ways and means to which antagonists 
of particular views and sentiments often resort, in order 
to carry a point. Is the subject geology, and do they 
reject with strong antipathy some of the sentiments which 
a geologist has advanced ? Then do they transfer their 
antipathy to these sentiments, not only to the individual 
who has broached them, but to all who, like him, are ge- 
ologists. To take it for granted that all who pursue the 
study of the same science, must adopt the same particular 
views as to matters of doubt and difficulty, is indeed 
making large strides in the way of assumption ; and Prof. 
H. has reason enough to complain aloud of such a pro- 
ceeding. Yet the science of geology does not stand alone 
in this respect. Philology and theology receive a pretty 
full measure of the like treatment. Does a man enlarge 
his sphere of study, and embrace within its circle the 
German philologists of recent times ? Then surely, as 
some believe and assert, he must be of kindred spirit with 
the Neologists. Does he travel beyond the boundaries 
of the Westminster Catechism with its commentaries, and 
wander even beyond the domains of New England or of 
Hollandic divinity, in order to search after what those 
men of God have thought and written, who lived at dif- 
ferent times, and in other countries ; and should he withal 
maintain that some deference is due also to them? 
There are not wanting those who will set him down as at 
heart an Arminian or a Pelagian ; nay, there are even 
some who make no distinction between the creeds of 
these two classes of men, and who view every departure 
from the letter of their own creed as downright and reck- 
less heresy. 

How can these things be prevented ? They are seri- 
ous evils in their results. In their origin, they are often 
far from being commendable or even innocent. Haste in 
making up an opinion without adequate knowledge of 
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facts ; want of kind and candid feeling toward those who 
may differ from us in their speculations ; a proneness to 
set all truths upon a level as to their importance, whether 
they are practical or merely speculative ; and finally, an 
assumption of ability to judge of all truth, and rightly to 
decide respecting it ; with now and then an admixture of 
real bigotry and overbearing demeanour — all these, and 
some more of the like ingredients may be found in the 
temper of men, who make such indiscriminate charges as 
those of which Prof. H. justly complains, and of which, 
or the like to which, many in other professions besides 
his, have a similar right to complain. 

Whatever ground, however, some may feel that they 
have to complain of the scepticism of geologists in gene- 
ral, I do not see how any one can attempt to vindicate 
such a f complaint against the author of the articles in 
question. He has not only avowed in them his belief in 
revelation, but he has expressly told us, that “ so strong 
is the proof of the authenticity and inspiration of the sa- 
cred record, that even if a. point-blank inconsistency could 
be made cut between it and geology, the latter must 
yield, because it is not sustained by proof so strong as 
Revelation.” * Let him act in the true spirit of this de- 
claration, and he has nothing to fear from those (and 
some such there are), whose most earnest occupation is 
to hunt for heresy and spargere voces ambiguas . He 
might appeal, in the way of self-defence, to the profes- 
sion of medicine, and ask : ‘ Has it not been even pro- 
verbial, that medical meu are sceptics? Yet what pro- 
fession can boast of more warm-hearted and enlightened 
Christians than are now embraced, and indeed always 
have been, among this class of men ?* 

But enough of this topic. Nothing but the injustice 
which is so often done by some to individuals, and to 
whole classes of men, would have induced me to say any 
thing respecting the subject ; and I have only to add, 
that Prof. H. and other distinguished geologists in out. 
country, and in Great Britain, whom I could easily name, 

* Students' Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. p. 95. 
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are a standing refutation of the indiscriminate accusations 
of scepticism which are now and then made against those 
who are labouring in this department. 

I feel it to be proper for me to speak explicitly on this 
point, lest what I may say in the sequel should be mis- 
understood and wrongly interpreted by some. My own 
convictions respecting the exegesis of some passages in 
Gen. i. differ somewhat widely from those of Prof. H. 
Far indeed would I keep myself from taxing him with 
unbelief in the Bible, because he construes some of its* 
contents in a way that differs from my own. Nor am I 
content merely with being myself thus remote, in this 
case, from denunciation ; I would have this evident also 
to others, so that no injustice may be done either to him 
or to my own opinion. Where I see, as in his case I 
think I do, an unaffected reverence for the authority of 
God’s holy Word ; an abiding and deep conviction that it 
is and must be true, and that its authority is supreme and 
final ; I must have the most decisive evidence of heresy 
or scepticism before I can suspect a man of the one or 
the other ; and most surely before I can venture to throw 
out inuendos of this nature against him before the public. 

Nothing is plainer to me, than that Prof. H. has come 
to his convictions with great effort of mind and pains-tak- 
ing in his examinations. The extent of his researches 
shews this ; and the books which he has consulted, and 
the authorities he has adduced, are sure pledges that he 
has not gone lightly and rashly and irreverently to work. 
Yet I am not altogether satisfied with his critical or geo- 
logical reasoning or results. But I have so much respect 
for his essays, that I feel bound, after saying thus much, 
to give the public my reasons for the dissatisfaction w r hich 
I have expressed. 

Prof. H. complains, in several places, that the critics 
who have defended the usual interpretation of Gen. i. 
are none of them geologists . * They have sat in their 
closets, and with the knowledge of Hebrew and antiqui- 

See Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, IVcs. II. and 
XIX. 
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ties which they possessed, have decided on a matter which 
can be examined only by traversing field, mountain, and 
flood ; by invading the domains of Neptune, or plunging 
deep into the regions of Erebus. He would have them, 
like himself, shoulder the sledge and the knapsack, and 
march over hill and dale, deep ravine and lofty mountain, 
now groping in dens and caves of the earth, and now 
mounting above the clouds of heaven, and hearing the 
thunders roll, and seeing the lightnings flash far beneath 
them. In this way he thinks there would be a much more 
general agreement among philologists, as to the meaning 
of Gen. i., and that all of them must be united in the 
belief, that it cannot teach the rise of our world within 
the last 6000 years. 

That such would be the effect of geological pursuits, in 
the way and manner in which these are now practised, I 
am not prepared to deny with any good degree of confi- 
dence. The gradual settling down upon the grounds of 
Prof. H., or some such grounds, which seems to be tak- 
ing place among the great mass of geologists, will serve to 
shew that his conjectures may not be far from the truth. 
Yet I have some things to say in respect to the position 
thus taken, which, as it seems to me, ought not to be 
overlooked, and cannot safely be neglected. 

I am unable to see how the discoveries of modern sci- 
ence and of recent date, can determine the meaning of 
Moses’ words. Nothing can be more certain, than that 
the sacred writers did not compose their books with mo- 
dern sciences in view, or indeed with any distinct know- 
ledge of them. My own belief most fully is, that there 
is indeed nothing in the sacred books, which, when right- 
ly viewed and interpreted according to the established 
principles of sound hermeneutics, will contradict any of 
the real and established maxims or principles of recent 
science. I cannot suppose that God will contradict in 
one book, what he has taught in another. If he deve- 
lopes himself in the works of nature, as he surely does, 
then he cannot make an inconsistent and contradictory 
developement in the volume of his holy Word. 

But there are many things adverted to and spoken of 
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in the Scriptures, which do by no means constitute of 
themselves a revelation. The sacred writers were not 
commissioned to teach geology or any of the natural sci- 
ences. So often as any of these subjects are adverted to 
in the Bible, it is altogether in the popular way of speak- 
ing. Thus in Gen. i. the firmament is repre- 

sented as an expanse, as it were solid and extended, which 
retains the waters above, i. e. those which fall in showers 
of rain. There can be no good reason for doubt here, 
that the welkin or apparent arch of the heavens, or the 
clouds over our heads with the atmosphere, is meant. 
And in accordance with this, the windows or lattices 
(fY)3'"lK) of heaven are said to have been opened, that 

the waters to cause the deluge might descend (Gen. vii. 11); 
and they are in like manner said to be closed , when the 
diluvial rain was restrained, Gen. viii. 2. So in Ps. cxlviii. 
4, the waters which are above the heavens , i. e. the ex- 
panse or firmament, are called upon to praise Jehovah. 
In accordance with such, a popular and optical view of 
the subject, Job speaks of the pillars of heaven as trem- 
bling or being astonished at the reproof of the Almighty, 
Job xxvi. 11. On these pillars, it would seem, the pa- 
triarch supposed the arch of heaven to rest. In like 
manner also, the evangelist speaks of lunatics being healed 
by Christ, Matt. iv. 24; xvii. 15. So Paul asks the 
Galatians, who had bewitched them that they should not 
obey the truth, Gal. iii. 1 . 

Now in these and all like cases, we are not to assume 
the fact, that Moses taught or designed to teach the doc- 
trine that the apparent celestial arch above our heads is 
of solid matter ; — nor the evangelist, that the moon has 
a real and actual influence in creating disease ; — nor 
Paul, that the doctrine of witchcraft is something which 
is to be truly and philosophically credited. All these 
things, and others like to them, are referred to merely as 
things apparently existing, or else as supposed to exist. 
Realities, in all cases, are in one sense described by such 
language, — i. e. something that is real and true ; but the 
manner in which these things do actually exist, is not de- 
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scribed, and, in my apprehension, is not intended to be 
described. The Bible does not undertake to teach 
astronomy or physiology as a science . 

How easy now to vindicate this, and to show that no 
deceit is practised by the sacred writers ! Do not we, 
after the Newtonian philosophy has so long been spread 
before the world, and our popular calendars all constructed 
on its basis — do not we still speak of the sun as rising 
and setting ? And who is deceived or misled by this po- 
pular usage — a usage adopted even by philosophers them- 
selves, because the exigencies of language demand it ? 
Even so with the sacred writers. They could refer 
to natural objects and phenomena in the popular lan- 
guage of the times in which they wrote. They did 
so ; for on what other ground could they have been 
understood ? 

If any one should say, that in proffering these illustra- 
tions, I am preparing the way to show that there may be 
popular representation in Gen. i. to which we should 
apply the science of geology in order to find out its real 
and true meaning, then, I have merely to remark, that if 
this principle can be shown to have a proper place there, 
so far as it goes I would fully admit the application. But 
that the principle in question cannot be admitted to mo- 
dify those passages which have respect to the geological 
difficulties before us, is what I shall endeavour to show 
in the sequel. I am now concerned merely to show, that 
modern science not having been respected in the words 
of Moses, it cannot be the arbiter of what the words mean 
which are employed by him. Indeed, this proposition 
is so plain, as to its general nature, that it does not need 
any confirmation. 

That the description of the work of creation, as a 
whole, contains several things that are said altogether 
xar o^/v, i. e. in accordance with things as viewed by 
the physical eye, I have not the least doubt. The 
earth, for example, occupies immeasurably the greater 
proportion of the writer’s attention and narrative. 
Verses 15, 16 describe the creation of the sun, moon, 
and stars, and all as designed for the service of the earth. 
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The countless host of heaven occupies but a single clause 
in the writer’s account — he made also the stars . As an 
astronomer, Moses did not surely write. As a geogonist 
he simply appears ; and all that does not refer to the 
earth which he inhabits, is purposely omitted. 

In like manner the rise of plants and fruits is described 
in verses 11, 12, as occasioned by the earth. God com- 
mands, and the earth brings forth all these things. So 
in ver. 20, the waters bring forth abundantly fish, and 
fowl, and reptiles, at the command of God. Optical , 
therefore, in some good measure, all this description is. 
Plants and trees in their origin appeared to spring forth 
spontaneously from the earth ; — fish, fowl, and reptiles 
appeared to come spontaneously from the water ; — and, 
in accordance with this, the writer represents the earth 
and water as producing them. Still the voice of the 
Creator is after all to be heard. God said , ‘ Let this 
and that produce the objects of creative power.’ 

I agree in this great truth, with many of the writers 
on this chapter who have indulged in various phantasies 
that I must reject, — viz. that the grand object of Gen. i. 
is to represent to the world the creative power of God, 
and thus to lead all men to acknowledge and worship him 
as the maker of heaven and earth. • I could almost say, 
whatever is fully consistent with this, as to interpretation 
of the details, I would not reject. Yet I dare not go 
quite this length ; for there may be, and there have been, 
many modes of illustrating the details of creation, or at 
least designed to illustrate them, which are inconsistent 
with such details as Moses himself has given. Any thing 
which I find, after investigation, to be of this character, 
I cannot receive. Any speculation that leaves untouched 
the real affirmations which Moses himself makes, I can 
easily concede that any one should indulge, and this 
without theological or philological offence. But if the 
philosopher or the geologist bids me pass by, or wink out 
of sight, or turn awry, any of the declarations that Moses 
has actually made as to particulars, then I must beg leave 
to demur, or to deny the correctness of his theory ; or, 
to say the least, so long as Moses is my guide, I cannot 
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follow him who sets aside, or, in my view, erroneously 
conceives of his true meaning. 

In a word, when Professor H.* complains that philo- 
logists and theologians do not study geology before they 
venture to expound the first chapter of Genesis, or that 
they expound it irrespective of the science of geology, I 
do not admit that the complaint is well grounded. The 
question, what Moses meant, is one of philology. If you 
say that geology must be studied as one of the means of 
rightly understanding so ancient a writer, then I ask 
simply, Whether this ancient writer’s words were modified 
at all, or in any way affected by the shape or discoveries 
of the recent sciences ? To this question there can be 
but one answer, and that is in the negative. If, then, 
Moses knew nothing of present geology, and had no de- 
sign to teach any thing respecting it, how can we, in ex- 
pounding his language, bring geology, as it now is, to bear 
upon our interpretation ? So far as I have any know- 
ledge of the laws of exegesis, this cannot be done with 
any degree of propriety. The circumstances, philosophy, 
science, opinions in any respect, which attended or be- 
longed to any ancient writer, are all proper and even ne- 
cessary objects of consideration, when we are endeavour- 
ing to explain his words. But if modern sciences are to 
be resorted to in order to explain them — sciences of 
which he knew nothing, and therefore could teach no- 
thing — then we do not interpret the sense of an ancient 
writer, we do not make a sense out of his words, but (as 
the Germans express it) we interpret one into his words 
(hineinexegesiren). Shall we undertake to defend or 
practise such a vangov vooregov as this, in hermeneutics ? 

If this will not find sober advocates, (and I think it 
will not,) then I do not see why we are bound to tra- 
verse the earth and dig deep into its bowels, in order to 
determine what Moses has taught us in Gen. i. Professor 
Sedgwick has indeed expressed himself 011 this subject in 
such a general way, f that he may possibly escape ani- 

* Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. 

f See Hitchcock, &c. — Students' Cabinet Library , No. XIX. 
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madversion by making out a particular meaning, which 
his readers would not naturally discover. But if I rightly 
understand the attitude of his mind, (I hope that I do 
not,) when he wrote the paragraph to which I have now 
referred, it was that of contempt and ridicule of those 
who differ from him in the manner of interpreting the 
Mosaic cosmogony. He speaks of their “ making a 
world after a pattern of their own — of their “ shifting 
and shuffling the old strata of the earth, and then dealing 
them out in such a way as to play the game of an igno-r 
rant or dishonest hypothesis — of their “ shutting their 
eyes to facts, and denying the evidence of their senses 
— of their “ shameful want of knowledge of the funda- 
mental facts they presume to write about — of their 
“ dishonouring the literature of their country by Mosaic 
Geology and Scripture Geology . . . while they have 
overlooked the aim and end of Revelation, tortured the 
book of life out of its proper meaning, and wantonly con- 
trived to bring about a collision between natural pheno- 
mena and the Word of God.” In this class of men he 
includes “ the Buggs and the Penns — the Nolans and the 
Formans and to this list Professor H. has added Fair- 
holme himself, of whom such an enlightened scholar and 
fair-minded judge as Sharon Turner speaks in the highest 
terms of respect. 

How far Messrs. Bugg, Penn, and others may de- 
serve a seat in the very humble place that the English 
Professor has assigned them, I do not know, as I have 
never read their works ; and if I had, I should not feel 
myself well qualified to judge of their geological offences. 
But one thing seems to me quite plain, and even to lie 
on the very face of such a paragraph as that from Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, — viz. that he assumes for himself a large 
share of knowledge and of infallibility — of knowledge, 
not only of geology but of sacred philology — of infallibi- 
lity, inasmuch as he decides ex cathedra upon a subject 
of immense magnitude and intricacy with a categorical 
air, and seems to look down contemptuously on all con- 
tradiction, or even question of his opinions. He speaks 
of the Bible as though, in the first place, it is impossible 
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that it should contradict his views of geology ; and, in 
the second, as though he had so studied and investigated 
it, as to know for certainty that its representations agree 
with his own views. 

But there is more than one seemingly unequivocal evi- 
dence to my mind, that the English Professor has dug 
as little, and as shallow, for Hebrew roots, as he thinks 
the Penns, and Nolans, and others have for rocks ; and 
I have yet to inquire^ yea I actually despair of learning, 
how geology can tell us what Moses meant, or settle the 
interpretation of the Hebrew language. When it can be 
proved that Moses himself was in the same plight as a 
modern geologist, and that he meant to teach something 
respecting their favourite science, then we may begin the 
consideration of this subject anew. 

Indeed philologists have fair ground of strong com- 
plaint against many of the geologists in regard to the 
matter under consideration. They would be entitled to 
ask, Where, among them all, is one profound critic and 
interpreter of the Scriptures, or where has there ever 
been one ? This is a question, too, which is somewhat 
radical in a business like our present one. Our inquiry 
is. What does the language of Moses mean ? We pro- 
pose to solve this question simply by philology . They 
tell us we must not so construe Moses as to contradict 
their geology ; and that geology must be called in as the 
final umpire, where doubt and dispute may arise. We 
make the appeal from such a court, and say the cause is 
coram non judice. They remonstrate, because they will 
not be contradicted. They are sure that their decision 
of a scientific nature about the age of the earth must be 
well grounded. As philologists we say — Be that so or 
not, it is nothing to the question what the record of 
Moses means. If they please, let it be a question, whether 
Moses has taught wrongly or rightly ; but it never can 
be a question with philologists, whether modern science 
is to be the final judge of what an ancient writing means. 
That is as settled as the first principles of interpretation, 
and as the first laws of reason and the human mind in re- 
lation to this subject. After all due allowance for the 
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manner in which a writer has communicated his thoughts, 
the costume he has put upon them, and the design which 
he had in view, the common principles of inteipreting 
words must be carried through and through. The spe- 
culatist may start back, — the bigot may remonstrate, and 
say that his creed will be overthrown, — the geologist 
may cry out against it, and aver that science must decide 
what the Bible can mean ; but with all this the philolo- 
gist, as such, has nothing to do. One simple thing is his 
business, and this is merely to seek, by the aid of usual, 
well known, and established principles of interpretation, 
after what his author has said or declared. This done, 
his work is at an end. To attack the sentiment thus 
educed, is indeed within the power of geologists, and of 
others also ; but to show that the sentiment of the author 
is not what philology has educed from his words, is a dif- 
ferent thing from examining rocks or assaying ores. 

I hope that my suggestions will not be misunderstood. 
No design of attacking geologists is couched under them. 
I have taken occasion from what some of them have said 
to give my views of the true state of this question, and 
to show where the ultimate appeal must be, when we 
come to ask, What does the record of Moses mean ? If 
I have satisfied the reader that philology (rather than 
geology) must investigate and judge of this, then we are 
prepared to consider such philological investigation as the 
sequel may exhibit. 

Professor H. suggests, * that Gen. i. has ever been a 
locus vexatissimus to the critics. But when he intimates, 
here and repeatedly elsewhere, that it has been so inde- 
pendently of geology, he is surely mistaken as to the sub- 
stance of his opinion. He tells us that the older critics 
differ endlessly about the meaning of Gen. i. ; and this 
was before the science of geology existed. But in reply 
to this, we may obviously say, that something thought to 
be geology, or geogony, has existed from the earliest ages 
of philosophy. It is necessary to do nothing more than 
simply to mention the names of Plato, Aristotle, and 

* See Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. 
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Lucretius, in order to recal to the mind of a well-in- 
formed reader what speculations have been indulged in 
regard to the formation of the earth. In all ages this has 
been a great and perplexing problem. The old com- 
mentators had their full share in this perplexity. Hence 
we see that all their theories, almost without exception, 
are built on the nature of things as viewed by them, and 
not simply on the meaning of words as employed by 
Moses. I do not intend to assert that there have been 
no diversities of opinion which are of a philological na- 
ture, respecting any portion of the first chapter of Genesis ; 
but I am warranted in saying that there has been as little 
diversity here, as respecting any other part of the Old or 
New Testament, except what has been occasioned by the 
speculations of natundists and geogonists. Indeed, I 
scarcely know of any part of the Scriptures which affords 
less room for philological differences of opinion, than the 
words of Moses in Gen. i. 

But it is time for proof rather than assertion ; and to 
the proof let us go, in regard to those passages on which 
our whole controversy with some geologists rests. 

One great problem has been to know what is the mean- 
ing of 1021 in Gen. L 1 . 

° T T 

Our English translation gives the meaning of the word 
by employing the verb create . The translators, doubt- 
less, meant by this to designate the idea that God in the 
beginning, or first of all, brought into existence , by his 
sovereign and creative power, the elements of which the 
heavens and the earth are composed. Were they in the 
right when they so rendered the word ? 

I cannot entertain a doubt that they were* I do not 
argue this merely from the etymological force or mean- 
ing of the verb nor yet from any uniform usus lo - 

quendi in respect to this word. Like the word create in 
English, or creo in Latin, or cro/iw in Greek, it may 
mean to form, mould, fashion, give birth to or bring into 
existence, in any way, or by the use of any instrumental 
causes ; — also to occasion, to establish, to constitute, to 
make, in such a sense as to arrange things, so as that a 
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particular object should exist or occurrence should take 
place ; and other significations it may have of a nearly 
allied nature. Thus we say in English : ‘ God created all 
things out of nothing ; he created man, viz. made him 
out of the dust of the earth ; — God creates Jerusalem a 
rejoicing, i. e. he makes or constitutes her joyful ; — God 
makes peace and creates evil, i. e. he is the author of, or 
occasions, or brings about happiness and misery ;* — and 
thus in a multitude of cases. We say of a king: ‘ He 
creates many offices or officers, i. e. he constitutes, or ap- 
points, or establishes many/ We say of a seditious 
man : ‘ He created great disturbance, i. e. occasioned it 
or excited it/ And all this, or nearly all this, variety of 
signification belongs plainly to the Hebrew verb 

T T 

The cases are somewhat numerous and quite plain, where 
it is employed as parallel or synonymous with the verbs 

t° make., and *1^* to form or fashion. Of this the 
reader may assure himself by looking at the Hebrew ori- 
ginal in Gen. i. 26, comp, with i. 27 ) ; 

V - T T 

and so in Gen. v. 1 ; Isa. xlv. 12 ; xli. 20 ; Isa. xlv. 18, 
(par. with ; xliii. 7« 

- T 

The passages in which seems plainly to mean 

T T 

create, in the highest sense of this word, are the follow- 
ing, — viz. Gen. ii. 3, . . . . all his works, which God 

cheated for making, rntryb • • • *na. so the on- 

- T T 

ginal runs ; and the idea seems to have been very im- 
perfectly understood by most interpreters. Even Rosen- 

niiiller makes the signification of rntpy 1 ? out, by 

translating it elaborando , q. d. God created the world, 
by laboriously operating upon it. How little this con- 
sists with the Mosaic record, which every where presents 
us with a God said, Let there be, and there was ; or as 
the Psalmist sublimely and beautifully expresses it, “ He 
spake and it was done, he commanded and it stood fast” 
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— how little congruity with all this there is in even Rosen- 
m tiller’s interpretation, readers of taste can scarcely fail 
to discern. The plain and obvious meaning, to my own 
mind, is — which God created by making , or in respect to 
making . The writer means to aver, that God rested 
from all his works , which, after he had created the ma- 
terial, he had performed in moulding and fashioning it. 
What constitutes the peculiar critical value of this pas- 
sage is, that a distinction between the meaning of 

, T T 

and nt when thus employed together in relation to 

T T 

the subject of creation, is clearly indicated. That dis- 
tinction is again kept up in Gen. ii. 4, where the creation 
(DtmrQ) of the heavens and the earth seems to be 

t ; t • ; . 

distinguished from the making (JllKW)* e - forming 

or fashioning the various things which adorned the world 
after it was brought into being. 

In Num. xvi. 30, is a passage which forcibly illustrates 
the higher sense of the verb “ If God HWU, 

T T T • ; 

tro*. lit. should create a creation , and the earth 

T l • 

should open her mouth and swallow them up,” viz. Korah 
and his company. There the idea most evidently is, 

‘ If God should bring about or accomplish a thing alto- 
gether new and unheard of.’ This casts light on the 
force of the verb *na, as used to designate an original 

T T 

act of creation. 

In the sense of creating from nothing , the verb in 
question, seems to be plainly employed in Ps. cxlviii. 5, 
“ Let [the heavens] praise the name of Jehovah, for he 
commanded, and they were created” So in Isa. xl. 26, 
“ Who hath created these things?” viz. the heavens. 
Isa. xlii. 5, “ Jehovah, the creator ({013) of the hea- 
vens.” Isa. xlv. 7, “ He who creates darkness,” referring, 
no doubt, to Gen. i. 2 — 5. Isa. xlv. 18, “ Jehovah, the 
creator of the heavens.” Isa. lxv. 17? 18, “ Behold! I 
create new heavens and a new earth . . . rejoice for ever 
in that which I create Here the epithets new not only 
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intimate that God created the heavens and the earth in 
former times, but that, by a like power, he will again 
cause a heaven and an earth to be, which did not before 
exist. 

Usus loquendiy then, leaves us no room to doubt that 
the verb may have such a meaning as has been 

T ▼ 

given to it. If there is any place now in all the Bible 
where such a meaning is demanded, it is surely Gen. i. 1 ; 
for if the heavens and the earth were not created in the 
beginning, what was the beginning antecedently to 
this ? If any one should say with Plato and Aristotle — 
The world, as to its materials , was eternal. My answer 
is — Then there was no beginning . But Moses believed 
and taught that there was a beginning. 

One thing more may be said, which is, that if the verb 
JOS does not mean to create in the highest sense, then 

T T 

the Hebrews had no word by which they could designate 
this idea. This is not only improbable, but directly con- 
trary to the opinion of Paul, who tells us, (Heb. xi. 3,) 
that “ the worlds were framed by the Word of God ; so 
that things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear,” i. e. they were made out of nothing. This 
settles the controversy, if any there may be, what 

T ▼ 

must mean in Gen. i. 1. 

As to other shades of meaning in respect to this 
word, the reader may find them in Gen. i. 27, where for- 
mation from materials already existing is designated. So 
in Gen. v. 1, 2, 4 ; vi. 7 ; and probably in i. 21 ; also in 
Deut. iv. 32 ; Ps. lxxxix. 47 (48); Ps. cii. 18 (19); 
Ps. civ. 30 ; Eccl. xii. 1 ; Isa. xl. 28 ; xliii. 1, 7, 15 ; 
xlv. 12, 18 (perhaps so in the second case in which the 
word is used); liv. 16; Ezek. xxi. 30 (35); xxviii. 13 ; 
Mai. ii. 10. 

Other examples occur in which the sense is, to causey 
occasion , bring abouty constitute 9 &c. without particularly 
marking the manner of effecting this: Exod. xxxiv. 10, 
OfFlIlb done, accomplished ;) Ps. li. 10 (11); Ps. 

lxxxix. 12 (13), constituted; Isa. iv. 5 ; xli. 20 ; xlv. 7> 
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(in the second case) ; xlv. 8 ; xlviii. 7 ; lvii. 19 5 lxv. 18, 
(in the second instance) ; Jer. xxxi. 22. 

I remark, in addition to this, that the verb in Piel has 
another and different sense, viz. to cut , cut down , hew 
out , e. g. Josh. xvii. 15, 18 ; Ezek. xxiii. 27 ; xxi. 24. 
But this form of the verb Buxtorf derives from m3 5 

T T 

and the origin may be a matter of doubt, inasmuch as 
the Arabic has botn the roots and 

These, I believe, are all the cases in which ma is 

T T 

employed in the Hebrew Scriptures ; and from these 
nothing can be. derived to favour the hypothesis of some 
geologists, that the matter of the earth is eternal . Paul 
has interpreted the passage for us ; and if he had not, 
the nature of the narration in Gen. i. would do it, so as 
to leave no well-grounded doubt. Only look for a mo- 
ment on the course of thought in the writer. After the 
heavens and the earth were created , the earth was still a 

waste and desolation (11131 injl)> i« e* all the furniture 

which was afterwards supplied — all the forms of ani- 
mated and organic being, the divisions of land and water, 
and even the existence of light, as yet were unknown or 
had no being. If God did not bring into existence , then, 
the heavens and the earth at the beginning, what did 
he do ? 

Thus we have the first great event or transaction in 
the formation of the universe. It consisted in bringing 
the materials into being . Professor H., indeed, appears 
fully to accord with me here, so that he and I have no 
controversy on this subject. But there are geologists 
who doubt all this, or look very grave when it is sug- 
gested, and think that it belongs only to superstition and 
credulity to give credit to it. I once met with a philo- 
sophizing Jew, who strenuously maintained, that K*13 

T T 

means only to array , adorn , set in order & c. ; and when 
I asked him how the earth when adorned and set in 
order could still be desolate and waste, as Gen. i. 2 as- 
serts, his reply was, that Moses ought to have put the 
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second verse first. This may provoke a smile from 
some ; but grave geologists are no't wanting, who -reason 
little, if any more conclusively than this, so far as the 
record of Moses is concerned. 

Having disposed of the word nothing more re- 

mains, as to the first verse, than to remark, that the 
heavens and the earth is Hebrew phraseology to desig- 
nate the universe , — the rb trap of Plato and Aristotle, — 
and the whole creation , as this phrase is familiarly em- 
ployed by us. This is evident from the general usus lo- 
guendi , and abundantly so from the sequel in Gen. i. 

As to Father Simon’s assertion, that “ the signification 
of Hebrew words is entirely uncertain , and that there is 
always ground to doubt whether the sense which any 
translator gives to them is the true one,”* — one hardly 
knows which to wonder at most, the hypocrisy of the 
writer and his servile cowering to the right claimed by 
the Pope to determine the sense of Scripture, or the un- 
paralleled effrontery and impudence which he has shown 
towards philology. 

Let us come now to the second verse, on which Pro- 
fessor H. appears to rely as the main support of his 
whole system, so far as it respects a conciliation of it 
with the Scriptures. The object which takes the lead 
in our consideration should of course be the philology . 

Our first attention seems to be claimed by the par- 
ticle *], which stands at the beginning of Gen. i. 2. 

Professor H. says, “ It is quite clear that the first verse, 
at least, may be regarded as independent of the other six 
day.” | Accordingly, he views the transaction recorded 
in it as entirely separate from the six days’ work ; $ and 
not only so, but he avers that “ sound criticism will pro- 
bably allow us to go farther, and to regard the second 
verse of Genesis as a description of the condition of the 
earth, previous to the commencement of the sue demiurgic 
days” 


* Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. 
t lb. No. XIX. 1 lb. No. XIX. 
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But how is this to be made out ? The second verse 
is connected with the first here by the particle or con- 
junction 1, which looks very much like an indication that 

the narration is simply continued, and that the whole be- 
longs to one and the same period. But the Professor 
quotes a passage from Penn’s Geology, which avers 
“ that 1 discharges the functions of all the conjunctions, 

both copulative and disjunctive.” The Hebrew philolo- 
gist will smile at least as broadly at this criticism in Mr. 
Penn, as Professors H. and Sedgwick do at Mr. Penn’s 
geology . The conjunction 1 discharging all the func- 
tions of both the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions 
in the Hebrew language ! Are there any of the mega- 
lQsauri, iguanodons, or mastodons of the new geology, 
that exceed the magnitude of such a conjunction ? Van 
has often been called a Proteus before, by many who 
found it difficult to trace out and recognize all its fea- 
tures ; but never before was I aware that this Proteus 
had become so large as to cover more ground than 
Typhoeus of old. “ But Michaelis,” we are told, “ gives 
it 37 different significations, and Noldius upwards of 
70.” Be it so : any one who knows fully the fashion of 
Michaelis’ philology will wonder that he stopped short of 
twice that number ; and as for Noldius, this is quite a 
matter of moderation in him. Good Father Schleusner 
has, in like manner, no less than 32 meanings for xa/, 
the corresponding Greek particle in the New Testa- 
ment, besides another head of “ baud raro abundat,” 
and another of “ interdum deficit.” Mr. Penn therefore 
does not stand quite alone in his philology. Examples 
of such unbounded license in making out meanings for 
words, and such undistinguishing descriptions of the use 
of words, may be found in many of the older critics, as 
often and as easily as the art of making gold among the 
old alchymists, or composing spells to drive away evil 
spirits among the enchanters ; and, by the by, they are 
entitled to about as much credit. 

Vav supplying the place of all the conjunctives and 
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disjunctives of the Hebrew language! A singular people, 
indeed, the Jews must have been, to have coined so 
many other words as they have done, in order to desig- 
nate the different lights and shades of these classes of 
words. The bygone days of criticism might not have 
been astonished at sucn an assertion as that of Mr. 
Penn ; but the present time will look on it as Professor 
Sedgwick does upon his geological knowledge. 

Nor does the appeal to Rosenmuller’s authority con- 
vince us any better, who, it would seem, translates it by 
a word equivalent to the English afterwards . But who 
is the Rosenmiiller in question? Not (as Prof. H. 
seems here and throughout his essays to have supposed) 
Rosenmiiller the Son, the recent and eminent Hebraist 
and critic, but Rosenmiiller the Father , who wrote 
easy, flowing, moderate, although useful notes on the 
New Testament, and speculated on Antiquissima Tel - 
luris ffistoria, — a scholar in Hebrew , I may add, from 
whom posteaquam, as a translation of *], would not be 

unexpected. 

One thing, however, can be said with truth respecting 
Gen. i. 2, viz. that of course it relates what took place in 
the order of time after the act of creation related in the 
first verse. The general sense of the verse would not be 
materially injured by translating it thus: Afterwards 
the earth was without form, fyc. But to make out such 
a sense from 1, which here is simply the sign of connec- 
tion between the first and second verse, would be no 
small departure from the plain and obvious principles of 
Hebrew grammar and lexicography. 

Beyond all doubt, the earth must first exist as to its 
constituent materials, before a waste and desolate condi- 
tion of it could exist. Gen. i. 1 asserts the first, Gen. i. 2 
the second. But what is the waste and desolate condi- 
tion described by the mill IPtM of the Hebrew ? 

The word inn is by no means an unfrequent one, 
and seems to be so plain as to its meaning, and withal so 
uniform, as scarcely to admit of a doubt concerning it. 
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It comeg from the obsolete root nim chaid. »nn, 

▼ ▼ r : 

which signifies to be waste or desert (vastus, desertus 
fuit.) The Arabic also has vacuus , empty. 

Hence, in all the cases where it appears in the Hebrew 
Bible, it designates waste , desert , inanity , i. e. some- 
thing which is entirely void of any fruit, production, orna- 
ment, furniture, buildjngs, &c. according to the nature of 
the thing to which it is applied. Thus, when predicated 
of a city, it designates the destruction or ruinous state 
of it, e. g. Isa. xxiv. 10, city of i. e. of waste, 

i. q. wasted or desolated city. It is applied to empty 
space, e. g. Job xxiv. 7> “ He stretches out the north over 
inn>” e* empty space. It designates the nothing - 
ness or nihility of idols, e. g. 1 Sam. xii. 21 (bis.) It is 
applied also to the makers of idols in Isa. xliv. 9* It de- 
signates mere nihility , in Isa. xl. 17 (parallel with 

and Dflft) ; and so in Isa. xl. 23 ; xli. 29 ; xxix. 21 ; 

V * 

xlix. 4. It is applied also to a pathless desert, destitute 
of all vegetation, water, &c., e. g. Job vi. 18 ; Deut. 
xxxii. 10 ; Job xii. 4 ; Ps. cvii. 40. It also means frus- 
tra , i. e. in vain, for nothing, for no cause or reason, e. g. 

Isa. xlv. 18, 19. 

These are all the cases where lPTf] employed in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, except when it is joined with 
via as in Gen. i. 2. In such a case, the two words 
united express, in a most intense manner, the idea of a 
desolate and waste condition. The word comes 

from a root that is obsolete in Hebrew, viz. PtrQ; 

■ ^ T T 

but the Arabic (*f"Q) has preserved the root, 

and this has the sense of vacuus et inanisfuiU which is 
almost the same that nflD (the root of means. 

T T 

In this way it is made plain, that means emptiness , 
inanity . It is used but three times in the Bible, and then 
always as joined with inPh in order to make out an 
intense expression, by thus uniting two words together 
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that are synonymous, or nearly so. Thus in Isa. xxxiv. 1 1 , 
it is said of Idumea, that “ the line of [waste] 

shall be stretched over it, and the stones of IPirb” i- e. 
the plummet of emptiness. The prophet thus represents 
Idumea as measured out with line and plummet for total 
and entire destruction. So in Jer. iv. 24, “ I beheld the 

earth, and lo ! it was inil i. e. like its origi- 

nal, chaotic, waste, and desolate condition. So the sequel 
shows. ‘ He beheld no man, — the birds of heaven were 
all fled, — the fruitful place was a wilderness, — the cities 
were laid waste, — and the Lord said, The whole land 
shall be desolate.’ 

If now there are any words in the Hebrew language 
which are capable of expressing a state completely waste 
and void, desolate as to any production, ornament, fruit, 
buildings, inhabitants, organized or animated' beings, &c. 

the words IPUl IP!! 1 ) are the very ones. It was im- 
possible that Moses should have described more strongly 
the chaotic and desolate state that followed the original 
creation, and preceded the forming and fashioning of the 
elementary matter in various ways, and the filling of the 
earth with organized and animated beings. 

It is in vain to contend against this view of the subject. 
Not only the language itself confirms it, but all the se- 
quel of the narrative does the same. Professor H. tells 
us, * that a all the elementary principles of matter already 
existed and were at work, and that this chaos was not an 
absolute and real one, but only a comparative one.” Yet 
after allowing that some of the chemical affinities may 
have existed, and gravitation (for ought we know) may 
have been at work ; yet there was no light nor heat , for 
the Tiff, which God created on the first day, seems to 
designate both these ; and, in fact, they are almost inse- 
parably connected together in nature. What then could a 
world without light or heat, without sun or moon, without 
dry land and without any principle as yet of actual pro- 

* Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No. XIX. 
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ductiveness — what could such a world do towards furnish- 
ing the unnumbered myriads of organized and animated 
beings, which geologists find, or suppose they find, in the 
second and tertiary rocks and strata ? This question is 
absolutely and finally decisive of the whole matter, unless 
we can show that this chaotic state was merely that 
which succeeded some catastrophe of our world, and pre- 
ceded the fitting it up for its present races of inhabitants. 

Nothing can be more destitute of any scriptural basis, 
however, than such a theory as this. Geologists tell us, 
that some two, three, or four (for they are not agreed 
how many), catastrophies came upon our world, before 
the diluvian one in the time of Noah, of which Moses has 
taken such special notice. At one time the world must 
have been burst all in pieces, as it were, and blown up by 
volcanic processes in its interior, which broke up in un- 
numbered localities, the strata of rocks that had been de- 
posited over the surface of the globe by some preceding 
cataclysms, protruded some of these on the top of others, 
lifted up some masses at all possible angles of elevation, 
and hoisted up others on the top of the masses heaved up 
from beneath. Besides all this destruction or breaking 
up of the regular strata formed by diluvial deposit, the 
volcanic explosions heaved up the everlasting mountains, 
the primitive rocks formed in the depths, of tjie ocean by 
more than Volcanic forges, and smelted in furnaces that 
reached from the arctic circle to Cape Hdrn, and from 
Cilicia in Asia Minor to the Pacific Ocean tha!t washes the 
eastern shores of the “ celestial empire.” Volcanoes that 
could heave up the Alleghany and the Andes, the Taurus 
and Caucasus ridges, and the Himmala group, with others 
of like character, must have been serious ones indeed. 

But not to approach the less grave; I have to ask, 
how, in the midst of all these successive catastrophies of 
the earth, it fared with the celestial worlds, the sun, and 
moon, and stars ? Were they also blown up, or covered 
with profound and terrific cataclysms ? It may be so ; 
but not a word of all this is to be found in the Bible. 
Nay, so far are we from such a supposition on the part of 
him who wrote Gen. i., that he represents the sun, moon, 
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and stars, as coming into existence as luminaries , only 
on the fourth day of the creation. Prof. H. thinks that 
the sacred writer speaks (in Gen. i. 14 — 18), merely of 
“ assigning to the heavenly bodies their offices on that 
day f and Hensler, the German speculator on this sub- 
ject, supposes, that the sun, and moon, and stars were all 
made on the first day, but that the fog and mist from the 
earth, which had newly emerged from the ocean, were so 
intense, that none of them came to shine out clearly, ear- 
lier than the fourth day. * 

* Bishop Patrick’s theory was that of an elemental chaos ; and 
at the beginning of his commentary he argues for such a chaos, be- 
tween the first production of which, and the creation of light, he 
imagines an indefinite period. He then supposes a work of six 
days. 

Rosenmiiller again, the German commentator and critic, con- 
ceives a previous earth, or a first production, and a subsequent re- 
novation. 

The chief difficulty in the way of this supposition, is the work of 
the fourth day, of which, by our translation, it is said — “ Let there 
be lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide the day from the 
night ; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
years : and let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth: and it was so. And God made two 
great lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night : he made the stars also. And God set them in 
the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, and to 
rule over the day, and over the night, and to divide the light from 
the darkness : and God saw that it was good. And the evening 
and the morning were the fourth day.” 

Even Granville Penn contributes some help to the solution of 
this difficulty, when he tells us that the description in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis proceeds not in the order of the creation actually, 
but in its order optically. 

But the most complete solution of this difficulty of which we 
know, has been furnished by Rosenmuller. On the fourth day he 
says, that “ if any one who is conversant with the genius of the 
Hebrew, and free from any previous bias of his judgment, will read 
the words of this article in their natural connection ; he will imme- 
diately perceive that they import a direction or determination of the 
heavenly bodies to certain uses which they were to supply to the 
earth. The words rviMD 'PI* (in the 14th verse) are not to be se- 
parated from the rest, or to be rendered ‘ fiant luminaria,’ let there 
be lights — that is, ‘ let lights be made but rather * let lights be,’ 
— that is, ‘ serve in the expanse of heaven’ — ‘ inserviant in expanso 
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Of all this, however, Moses has given no intimation. 
His narrative, as it seems to me, does not admit of such 
an interpretation. The whole matter, as it lies before us 
in the record, is very simple, In the beginning, i. e. first 
of all, or that which commenced the process of creation, 
was the bringing into existence the material elements, 
out of which, the heavens and the earth were afterwards 
constructed and adorned. Then followed the chaotic 
state, at least of the earth’s elements ; and ran we doubt 
that the same was the case with the elements of the hea- 
venly bodies too ? inasmuch as it was not until the fourth 
day that they were arranged, and reduced to order, and 
applied to their uses. It was with them as with the 
earth ; the chaotic preceded the arranged and well-or- 

ccelorum’ — for distinguishing between day and night, and let them 
be, or genre for signs, and for seasons, and for days and years. 
For we are to observe that the verb rw to be in construction with 
the prefix b * for,* is generally employed to express the direction or 
determination of a thing to an end, and not the production of the 
thing — for example, Numbers x. 31 ; Zechariah viii. 19, and in 
many other places.” 

He further argues thus — “ But the difference between the sin- 
gular *rr and the plural y>TV) in the 14th verse, demands a corres- 
ponding difference in the interpretation; and, therefore, if we 
would make that difference literally apparent, we must thus literally 
interpret — ‘ Fiat, luminaria in firmamento cceli ad dividendum inter 
diem et noctem, ut sint, in signa, et tempora, et in dies, et in annos, 
et sint ad illuminandum super terrain.’ That is * Fiat ut luminaria 
sint in signa &c. et ad illuminandum &c.’ The particle i signifies 
* ut’ in three hundred passages, and vm signifies * ut sint’ in seve- 
ral of them. This interpretation therefore yields this literal sense 
in our language — ‘ Let it be, that the lights in the firmament of 
heaven, for dividing between the day and the night, be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and years.’ — that is finally — ‘ Let the 
lights in the firmament of heaven, for dividing between the day and 
night, be for sighs, and for seasons, and for days and years ; and 
let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven, to give light 
upon the earth; and it was so:’ so that Rosenmuller’s induction 
from the construction of this passage is, ‘ de determinatione astro- 
rum ad certos quosdam usus orbi terrarum prsestandis, esse sermo- 
nem — non de productione’ — or that the narrative in these verses 
respects the determination of the heavenly bodies to the perform- 
ance of some certain uses to the earth — not to the production of 
these bodies.” 
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dered condition. On the first day, i. e. the beginning of 
the first part of the light-season, the element of light, 
and no doubt of heat (for "Tift means light and heat), was 
created. The God of nature has so united these, that 
heat can scarcely ever be fully developed without mani- 
festing that light attends it ; or light scarcely ever deve- 
loped, unless attended by heat. These two principles, 
moreover, are now well known to enter into the compo- 
sition (I believe we may almost confidently say) of all, or 
nearly all bodies. They are each known to exist in a 
latent state. That light is latent, is as well capable of 
demonstration as that heat is latent. All the powers of 
matter, all its properties and affinities, are beyond a ques- 
tion modified by the presence of light or heat, in the de- 
veloped or the latent state. Electricity, galvanic power, 
magnetic action, are all probably modifications of the ac- 
tion of these elements, or, at any rate, these are intimately 
connected with them. To what an extent chemical affi- 
nities may depend on their separate, combined, or modi- 
fied action, it is beyond the bounds of human reason in 
the present state of the sciences to determine. 

If the reader has any difficulty in conceiving how light 
could exist or be created, before the sun and stars were 
arranged in their present order, it must be only because 
he is unacquainted with the present state of science in 
regard to this element. Even before the time of New- 
ton, the famous Des Cartes suggested that light might 
be a subtle fluid diffused through the universe, which 
was acted upon and rendered palpable by the presence of 
the sun, when above the horizon, rather than flowed from 
that body. In Newton’s lifetime, Dr. Hooke and Huy- 
gens urged the theory of Des Cartes. Euler again re- 
vived it. Dr. Young adopted it, with very scientific il- 
lustrations; and since his time, Dufresnel, A. L. Cauchy, 
M. Pouillet, Sharon Turner, and many others, with some 
slight modifications, have embraced and defended it. It 
bids fair soon’ to become the general belief of philoso- 
phers. Yet, certain as it is that there is latent light in 
every part of matter, and much light that never can be 
said to proceed from the sun, yet that his beams have a 
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cheering, warming, quickening, and life-giving influence, 
there can be no doubt. The presence of the sun is ne- 
cessary to vegetation f and to animal vigour, if not life. 
It matters not whether the light that appears to flow from 
the sun actually radiates from him, or whether his pre- 
sence above the horizon occasions all the present pheno- 
mena of light. Philosophers may dispute about this; 
but the beneficence of God is altogether conspicuous in 
providing for our world a sun, whether he radiates light, 
or otherwise causes a development of it. One other 
thing is equally plain and true, as facts now abundantly 
show, — viz. that light and heat in a latent state, and in 
some cases in a developed state, exist in all parts of our 
world, and doubtless of other worlds, separately from any 
present proveable or even probable influence of the sun . 
The reader who wishes for a popular, but still an able, 
lucid, and satisfactory account of this, may read the third 
letter in Turner’s Sacred History, Vol. I. 

It has been disputed whether light and heat are ma- 
terial substances ; but as they can be absorbed, refracted, 
reflected, and radiated, if they are not material; they are 
at least modifications of what is material — they possess 
attributes which are kindred to those of matter. But 
the discussion of this is not important to our present pur- 
pose. It is sufficient to remark, that light and heat seem 
to be a kind of anima mundi , when considered in a phi- 
losophical point of view. They are so tenuous and subtle, 
as to leave the question doubtful whether they are ac- 
tually to be classed with material substances ; yet do 
they, or at least one of them, belong more or less to the 
composition of all material bodies ; and with all this sub- 
tilty, this spirituality (as it were), they are agents that 
can be employed so as to change the face of heaven and 
earth, and complete almost all the processes by which the 
laws of nature are carried into execution. Had Plato 
understood this subject, he might have written of the 
* 4 ^ 5 } xofffjwv much more significantly and intelligibly 
than he has now done. 

Is it mere imagination in me, when I say, that the ac- 
count of the world’s formation bears an analogy to the 
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account of the creation of man ? God first formed his 
body out of the dust of the ground, then he breathed 
into the lifeless mass the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul. And the like to this happened as to the 
material world at large, or (in all probability) the mate- 
rial universe. In the beginning God created the grosser 
substance of which the worlds celestial and material con- 
sist. Then to this chaotic, and as it were inanimate and 
unproductive mass, he added light and heat, the soul as 
it were of the material universe. The Spirit of God 
which moved upon the waters, i. e. brooded over them 
as it were (lifllllD incubated), did not move in 

vain. He prepared them for the great event that was to 
» follow — the creation of light and heat. These new guests 
were to be received and welcomed by the chaotic mass, 
on which darkness more than Egyptian had rested, and 
where wild disorder and desolation reigned. God said, 
Let there be light, and all was cheerful, and peaceful, and 
reduced to order. Then follow, in natural succession, 
the perfecting of the work thus begun. All was now in 
readiness to proceed. The atmosphere is created on the 
second day, for this was necessary to animal and vegetable 
life. The dry land is next called forth, and covered with 
herbs and fruit trees. Vegetables are thus provided for 
animals before they are formed. The celestial firma- 
ment, orderly and stated light and heat as occasioned by 
the heavenly bodies, come next, in order to prepare for 
the growth and maturity of fruits and plants. If the 
reader is disposed to ask, Why were not the heavenly 
luminaries made before the creation of the plants and 
fruit trees ? It may be difficult to answer the question, 
why the Creator preferred this arrangement to the other ; 
and we need not undertake to do so. It is enough to 
say, that light and heat already existed ; for these had 
been created the first day. Plants did hot, according to 
the first arrangement of all, absolutely need solar light. 
But even if we put this entirely out of account, it will be 
seen that the very next day after the creation of the 
herbal and the dendral world, the luminaries of the skies 
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were pouring their beams down upon them. Thus there 
was a specific natural object to be accomplished by the 
Creator, by that which took place on the fourth day. 

‘ But why sun, moon, and stars ? If light and heat, 
day and night, already existed, or had existed, then were 
they provided for ; and the sun and all the celestial bo- 
dies might be dispensed with, so far as it respects the 
earth. Light and heat might exist without them ; and 
day and night were as regular before the sun shone, if 
Moses is to be credited, as they were after he appeared 
in his full strength and in his apparent diurnal revolutions/ 

So may many of my readers naturally exclaim ; and I 
must try to remove their difficulties before I proceed in 
the remarks I was about to make. Many of them, pos- 
sibly, have been not a little perplexed, even to divine 
how there could have been three days and nights before 
the heavenly luminaries were arranged. 

The removal of doubts on this subject seems now to 
be less difficult than formerly, when the nature of light 
and heat, and the phenomena of the heavens, were much 
less understood than at present. That light could exist, 
and did exist, and does exist, independently of the sun, 
we can no longer doubt. Who does not know that astro- 
nomers have not only discovered luminous regions in the 
heavens, but that some of these have been observed to be 
gradually contracting themselves, and growing as it were 
into fixed stars, t. e . suns, perhaps, of other systems of 
worlds. Even the comets that belong to our solar system 
seem to be undergoing contraction and solidification. 
One of the comets whose course is limited within the 
orbit of Jupiter, as calculated by Encke, seems to be 
without any nucleus, or any regular or well defined form. 
Stars are seen through it, — its figure is somewhat circu- 
lar, and it has no tail. Can he, who even now continues 
thus to dispose of the celestial luminaries and light, have 
been wanting in power, when he was putting forth his 
highest and all-creative and dispositive energies to make 
day and night to the earth without the aid of the present 
celestial luminaries ? Even if the exertion of his special 
power in making alternations of light and darkness be 
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doubted or denied* what hinders us from supposing that, 
from, the very first, the earth had its diurnal motion 
around its axis, and that luminous celestial phenomena, 
like those which astronomy now discovers, imparted to it 
the light of the first three days ? He who can doubt 
this, or find any serious difficulty in it, must, to be con- 
sistent with himself, doubt whether God could say, Let 
light be, and light spring into existence. Amid a world 
of astounding wonders, like those of the creation, why 
should we be stumbled at a small exertion of divine 
power and skill, analogous even to what astronomers now 
see with telescopic vision, if not with the naked eye ? 

Enough for this. ‘ But why must the sun, and moon, 
and stars be introduced at all V Not, I answer, in order 
simply to make day and night. Other purposes were to 
be subserved by them. These were also “ to mark sea- 
sons, and times, and years,” Gen. vi. 14. The constitu- 
tion of these as luminaries in their respective orbits and 
places, was a new thing, a new arrangement of the Maker 
of heaven and earth. Light existed before ; but lumi- 
naries, with regular circles of movement which would 
measure times and seasons, did not yet exist. That the 
orbicular motion of the heavenly bodies existed from the 
day in which their gross material was created, i. e. from 
the first day or the beginning, lias been sometimes as- 
sumed ; but it cannot be proved, nor does it seem to be 
very probable* so far as the Mosaic account is concerned. 
At any rate, the revolution of the heavenly bodies 
through space, as. luminaries, did not exist until the 
fourth day. 

Whether the, light that shone from above upon the 
earth, during the three first days of creation, was con- 
tracted, and then united with the sun and .other celestial 
bodies, is a question that cannot be determined by phi- 
losophy or philology. It seems quite probable that such 
was the case. • When God is spoken of as making the 
heavenly luminaries, Moses does not say says 

(Gen. i. 16.) This last word is generally and 

habitually employed in Gen. i. to designate the secondary 
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act of creating, if I may so speak, in distinction from the 
first or original one. 

Professor H. has quoted Hensler, Penn, and Rosen- 
muller [the father], in order to show that the Hebrew of 
Gen. i. 14, seq. may be, and should be translated, Let 
lights be for distinguishing day and night, &c. The ob- 
ject of this criticism is to show that the sun and other 
heavenly bodies may have existed from the very first as 
luminous bodies ; but that now, i. e. on the fourth day, a 
new office was assigned to them, viz. that of distinguish- 
ing between day and night, between times, and seasons, 
and years. 

My first answer to all this is, that Professor H. himself 
supposes all matter from the very first to have been en- 
dowed with the same qualities which it now possesses ; 
and that all the processes in nature, connected with the 
development of these qualities, immediately commenced 
their operation.* Of course, then, the sun not only 
caused the three first days, but it was just as much in the 
way of making “ the seasons, and times, and years,* as it 
was after the fourth day’s work was finished. What was 
accomplished on the fourth day, therefore, by the Maker 
of heaven and earth, I am unable to see, if the ground 
which he takes is stable. 

But I have Other reasons for rejecting this interpreta- 
tion. The Hebrew *TV> Let luminaries be, i. e. 

exist, can no more be rightly interpreted as Hensler, the 
elder Rosenmiiller, and others interpret it, than Tiff 

Let there be light, can be interpreted in the Hke way. 
The one is the same as the other, to all intents and pur- 
poses. The object of the writer is evidently the same. 
The context shews this beyond any rational doubt. In 
the first part of v. 14 God says, Let there be lumina- 
ries ; in tne last part of the very same verse he says, (de- 
signating the purposes for which they were so constitut- 
ed), Let them be POR luminaries (iVlittD not 88 


* See Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, No*. XIX. 
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the first part of the verse D^NO)* •» the firmament of 

heaven , to give light upon the earth , fyc. Now what else 
would this last declaration be, if the critics above named 
are in the right, but a simple agere actum , the saying 
over again, totidem verbis , what had the moment before 
been said ? 

But there are other reasons against the proposed in- 
terpretation, in the sequel. Ver. 16 and 17 tell us first 
of the making , then of the disposal of the luminaries in 
question. First, God made them, ; and he mad e 

them in order to rule the dap, Sfc. Then, secondly, 
“ God placed them QD*!) in the firmament of heaven, 

in order to give light,” &c. Here are two distinct, sepa- 
rate, and sequential actions, the making the luminaries, 
and then the disposing of them so as to fulfil the purposes 
for which they were made. The writer has rendered 
his meaning so plain, that we have no room to doubt. 

It needs, indeed, a nice perception of the laws of He- 
brew idiom, in order to distinguish the first rONQ *!T> 

let there be luminaries , and the second rnitfD*? Vill* 

and let them be for lights. But to one who does know 
the niceties of Hebrew idiom, nothing is plainer than the 
distinction. In the first, fihttQ, there is the apoco- 
pate Future of the verb ITH (to be/, used in an Impera- 
tive way ; and (what is specially to be noticed) used in 
the singular number, although the noun that follows 
(rnND) k °f the plural number. This idiom resembles 

the French, il y a des hommes, or qu* ily ait des lumieres , 
or the English, let there be luminaries ; although the lat- 
ter language does not distinguish the verb be as of the 
singular number, while the former does. And thus in 
the Hebrew, *j"V is singular ; but in rn1l$Q*7 ViTI> the 
verb VH Is of the third person plural. In respect to the 

former phrases, Rosenmiiller [the son] says : Sit lami- 
na, q. d. existat res, nempe luminaria ; qua ratione sem- 
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per exponendae sunt hujuscemodi locutiones ellipticae, 
vulgo pro anomalis habitae, quibus verbum cum nomine 
<liversi generis et numeri conjungitur ; i. e. “ the mean- 
ing of ryi&f/D >,*T is, Let there he luminaries , q. d. let 

something exist, viz. the luminaries ; in which way ellip- 
tical phrases of this kind are always to he explained , 
which are usually deemed to be anomalous, since the 
verb is joined with a noun of different number and gen- 
der.” 

So thought and spoke the Rosenmiiller, whose opi- 
nion on a subject of Hebrew idiom is always entitled to 
respectful consideration, and whose judgment in a matter 
like that before us, was hardly exposed to important 
error. I cannot doubt that he is here in the right ; and 
that no other translation of Gen. i. 16 would ever have 
been thought of, had it not been for the real or supposed 
necessities of geology. 

Let us now return from this apparently long digression 
to the consideration of the great question raised on p. 24, 
respecting the chaotic state of the earth as described in 
Gen. i. 2, viz. whether it was only a ruinous condition of 
the earth which preceded the fitting it up anew for its 
present race of inhabitants, and succeeded other stages 
of its existence as the abode of organized animal and ve- 
getable beings. Our digression has been for the purpose 
of finding means more effectually to make progress to- 
ward our ultimate resting-place in regard to this question. 

We have seen that the very substances of light and 
heat are represented by Moses as being created after the 
inil I!!/! state, i. e. the chaotic condition of the earth. 

r 

Three days after this, the luminaries of the skies were 
constituted in their present form, and placed in their 
present order. If then, as Prof. H. and many other ge- 
ologists suppose, there were many hundreds and thou- 
sands of ages of vegetation and animal life upon the 
earth, previous to the creation of the six days, theij, so 
far as I can see, and surely so far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, we are left to suppose, that all these must have 
been without light, or neat, or sun, moon, and stars. 
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All the wonders of the Mosaic history, then, sink into 
insignificance compared with this. Vegetation and ani- 
mal life for ten thousand times ten thousand ages ; with- 
out light, or heat, or air ! The modern sciences of bo- 
tany and zoology teach us, indeed, that all these agents 
are absolutely indispensable to organic life; but why 
should we listen to these rather than to the fossiliferous 
strata — the beds of sand-stone and lime-stone and coal ? 
Prof. Sedgwick looks down, no doubt, with contempt up- 
on the man who can doubt the evidence which “ the 
solid frame-work of the globe” places before him, and 
frowns away the humble doubter in a series of miraculous 
productions, whose manner and period of existence reduce 
to insignificance, in comparison with them, the most ex- 
travagant tales in all the Hindoo mythology. 

There is no way to meet this difficulty, consistently 
with the Mosaic record, except by shewing that the ca- 
tastrophe which reduced the earth to chaos, extinguished 
the luminaries of the skies also, quenched all the caloric 
of the universe, and annihilated the atmosphere which 
surrounded the globe. All these were part or parcel of 
the six days* creations. So much lies on the very surface 
of the sacred record. If animal and vegetable beings, 
then, existed before the time when God said, Let there 
he light , they either existed without light, and heat, and 
air, or else light and heat and air were destroyed by the 
cataclysm or volcanic eruption which reduced the earth 
to a inn State. But how could a volcanic eruption 

destroy heat ? Or how could a cataclysm destroy light 
and air? Yea, let it destroy all these in the earth be- 
neath, how could it extinguish light and heat in the hea- 
vens above ? 

I may go further and say, that Prof. H’s mode of con- 
struing Gen. i. 16, viz. Let the luminaries he for making 
the seasons and times , fyc. does not help his cause at all. 
We are still thrown back upon the first day, when light 
and heat were brought into existence. This tim q follow- 
ed his interminable ages of vegetable and animal exist- 
ence, when the fossiliferous rocks were formed. The 
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Noachic flood, as he thinks, exhibits only a few and faint 
traces here and there of the ruins which it occasioned, 
and these are all on the earths upper strata. The ancient 
light, and heat, and atmosphere, then, were all annihilated 
by cataclysms or volcanoes which took place before God 
re-created these elements on the first and second day : 
Does such a position as this, now quiet our inquisitive 
solicitude as to the wonders of creation, or help to stop 
the mouth of jeering sceptics ? 

What matters it, moreover, that divines , as well as ge- 
ologists, have sought for such an interpretation of Gen. i. 
as would reconcile it with some of the positions of modern 
geology which they were inclined to admit ? The ques- 
tion whether a space is left, in the account of the chaotic 
state, which is indefinite, and sufficient therefore to cover 
all the ground which geologists demand, does not depend 
on assertion, nor on the theories of geology, nor on the 
supposed imperious demands of this science for the allow- 
ance of such a space — but it depends on the plain and 
obvious principles of Hebrew philology and interpreta- 
tion. To these we may make the appeal, without any 
doubt or fear whether our principle is wrong. In the 
application of it, we are indeed exposed to error. But if 
the narration of Moses — hjs designed object in Gen. i. — 
cannot be ascertained and made clear, then I must despair 
of ever interpreting, with any tolerable degree of confi- 
dence, any portion of the Hebrew Scriptures, and come 
after all to the execrable position of father Simon. 

What is the spontaneous impression of every unpreju- 
diced reader of this chapter, who has never mingled in 
disputes, and is even ignorant of them ? Is it that Mo- 
ses is merely describing a renovation of the earth, after 
a universal wreck by a deluge or by earthquakes ? 
Would he ever get the impression that light, and heat, 
and air had already existed before, for myriads of ages, 
and been in full operation on the earth, in the production 
and nutrition of plants and animals? Never — never. 
It would seem, then, that some other theory brought in 
upon the Bible should teach him this, before he would 
ever suspect it. ‘ Moses,’ he would naturally think and 
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say, ‘ is describing to us the first origin of all things, the 
rise of “ heaven and earth and all that therein is ;” he is 
presenting to us that God, who, as original Creator, de- 
mands the homage of all the creatures whom his power 
has formed, or his bounty sustains.’ 

But I may now go a step further. There is plain eviwill appoint a Roman Catholic 
and he did so. Is it not barely possible, that God may 
have something to tell us by the lips of these brothers, to 
whom we affix this long name of anti-supematuralist f It 
will do us no harm to hear what they have to say : it will 
do them no harm to hear what we have to say. Keep 
together, brethren ; do not separate. “ But will it not be 
thought that we hold the same ideas ? and shall we not be 
giving them some support and countenance, if we continue 
mixed up with those who hold them ? ” Perhaps so ; there 
will always be some fools in the world, who, if an Orthodox 
man be seen arm-in-arm with a Unitarian, will look on him 
with suspicion ; as likely to be tainted with our heresy. I 
do not think it the best way to be watching these fools to 
keep them from making blunders about us. It is more 
manly to do what is right, and let God and his laws take 
care of one’s reputation. 

And, indeed, this popular method in the Church, of run- 
ning away from error, locking it out, and separating from 
the errorist, does not seem to me the bravest or truest way 
of meeting it. If you think your brother is in error, go 
and talk with him ; do not run away from him. If he will 
not hear you, then do not run away ; but take one or two 
more, and' talk with them. If they cannot convince him, 
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do not try to keep the Church from knowing about it ; bat 
teU it to the Church ; and, if he will not hear the Church, 
then let him be to thee as a heathen man and a publican. 
Yes: as a heathen man and a publican; for what is the 
Christian way%f treating a heathen man and a publican ? 
Is it to exclude him, to shut him out, to run away from 
him ? By no means ; but to run to him, and try to convert 
him. Do not missionaries run half round the world to find 
heathen to convert ? and do we think to do our duty by 
shutting the errorist out, instead of inviting him in? 
“ Though all the winds of doctrine,” says Milton, u were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
falsehood grapple : who ever knew truth put to the worse 
in a free and open encounter ? Her confuting is the best 
and surest suppressing. I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, — that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the 
race, when that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat When a man has been laboring 
the hardest labor in the deep mines of knowledge ; hath 
furnished out his findings in all their equipage ; drawn 
forth his reasons as it were a battle ranged ; scattered and 
defeated all objections in his way ; called out his adversary 
into the plain ; offered him the advantage of wind and sun, 
only that he may try the matter by dint of argument,— 
for his opponents then to retire, is weakness in the war of 
truth. If the men be erroneous who are the leading schis- 
matics, what withholds us but our sloth, that we do not give 
them gentle meetings and gentle dismissions; that we 
debate not, and examine the matter thoroughly with liberal 
and frequent audience, — if not for their sakes, yet for our 
own,— and have that high gift of wisdom, to answer solidly, 
or be convinced ? ” 
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VOICE FROM THE ARMY. — EXTRACTS FROM 
LETTERS RECEIVED. 

“ Since the receipt of your last letter, I have been stimu- 
lated to do more in the way of issuing tracts. The boys 
take them very thankfully. ... I am much interested by 
what I see of chaplains and agents here. There seems to 
be a general breaking-up of sectarian lines.” 

“ A friend having sent a copy of ‘ The Monthly Re- 
ligious Magazine/ in which was a notice with your name 
thereto, I write to say, that a few of us, who wish to be 
purified, and girded with moral strength for whatever event 
may await us, will be very grateful for such reading-matter 
as in your judgment may do us good.” 

“I can profitably distribute just as many good books, of 
all kinds , as you can send me. To me, it seems that the 
West is the true field for Liberal seed. People have been 
fed on husks so long, and have seen so much dishonesty, 
disloyalty, and greed of gain, beneath a cloak of extreme 
sanctimoniousness, that many have learned to turn away 
in disgust from every thing bearing the name of religion. 
Our soldier boys, however, have acquired great skill in 
penetrating disguises; and the terms in which they de- 
nounce supposed Pharisees are any thing but mild. Much 
of the religious reading furnished them utterly fails of 
doing good. They grow weary of tracts with terrible 
warnings and queries on the cover : they have learned to 
be very brave, and will not be frightened into goodness. 
At the same time, their hearts are open to all truly holy 
and gentle influences. They all seem much pleased with 
the little books of the Unitarian Association. I wish 
somebody would donate a well-selected library of other 
books v also (good histories, biographies, and works of 
VOL. vi. 14 
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science, &c.) to our “ Home.” We are very anxious to 
make it a true “Home.” Such reading is very much 
needed.” 

“The agents of the Christian Commission flood the 
hospitals with Orthodox tracts and children’s papers: the 
noble-minded, intelligent soldiers crave something better. 
As an evidence of their appreciation of the literature you 
have sent, one to whom I had given tracts, &c., for dis- 
tribution, related to me, that she gave them to the men of 

the Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Regiments, 

just before the battle of Missionary Ridge. After these 
regiments had been in many battles, and marched many, 
many weary miles, some of them were again thrown into 
the hospital. She saw them reading, and said, ‘ Boys, 
where did you get your books?’ ‘They are those,’ the 
men replied, ‘which you gave us in Memphis, three 
months ago ; and we have kept them ever since : and they 
are “ bully ” books, too ! ’ ” 

“I confess to you, that I am not apt in this matter of 
distributing religious reading ; I have little spirit for prose- 
lyting; but the publications of the American Unitarian 
Association are so broad and catholic, — so free from the 
haughty ‘ come-up-kigher ’ spirit of the self-styled evan- 
gelists, that they at once strengthen and enlighten the 
feeble ones who are struggling out of darkness. My men, 
mostly brought up in the straiter sects, are prejudiced 
against religion ; not distinguishing the true from the false. 
But approach them from the human side, not divorcing 
religion from common life ; acknowledge mystery where 
there is mystery, not asking them to see it where it is not 5 
let ‘ the Word ’ be again ‘ made flesh,’ not sublimated into 
spiritual abstractions, — and you may expect that men in 
the flesh, with human feelings and passions, will listen to 
you. Thfs I believe to be the method of your Association, 
and so would be glad to distribute its publications.” 
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ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

The responses, thus far, to the call for one hundred 
thousand dollars, are most encouraging. Indeed, if we are 
not deceived by what we hear from our laymen, they 
are ripe for most generous and efficient action. They have 
met our appeal with cheerful, grateful alacrity. Give 
cause , and any sum would be raised. As we start for the 
first time on a scale somewhat in correspondence with 
the preciousness of our principles, and the abundance of 
our wealth, it is not strange that some timid yet generous 
men should fear that we shall not find judicious use for so 
large a sum. We have every thing to do to arrange the 
agencies for so large a work ; but even now, in arranging 
these preliminary measures, the field opens wider and 
wider, and when we enter it and begin in earnest, who 
can anticipate what blessed opportunities God will grant 
us? By attempting to work, work comes; by looking, 
we see. When we pass the gate, we shall rejoice in the 
opening prospect. 

The following statement will show how nobly the 
churches are coming up to the work : — 


Dr. Bellows’s Society, New York, paid .... . . $5,246.47 

Rev. Mr. Putnam’s Society, Brooklyn (finishe. , • . 6,500.00 

Rev. Mr. Hale’s Society, Boston (finished) . . . 6,000.00 

Rev. Mr. Potter’s Society, New Bedford, $1,000 ’rw .bed, 

and $500, a contingent legacy, paid ......... 1,500.00 

Rev. Mr. Lowe’s Society, Somerville, paid 725.00 

Society in Lowell, over 750.00 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s Society, Boston, over 760.00 

Rev. Dr. Clarke’s Society, Boston, commencing with promise 

Rev. Dr. Bartol’s Society, Boston, over 1,400 00 

Rev. Dr. Gannett’s Society, Boston, over 6,000.00 

Rev. Mr. Young’s Society, Newton 1,600.00 

Rev. Mr. Swan’s Society, Kennebunk, Me 400.00 


$28,871.47 
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The Association has now, it is believed, put itself in 
more or less direct communication with all the churches 
in our denomination ; and we shall probably hear from 
them- in due time. If any one has been overlooked, in 
the abundance of our communications, it is to be hoped 
that we shall be notified thereof, as it will be a pleasure to 
ns to give such information as will enable them to gratify 
their generous feelings. 

Rcfus P. Stebbins, 

Pres. A. U A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Since out lust Notice. 

Nature and the Supernatural , as together constituting the one 
System of Ood. By Horace Bushnell. New Edition. 
New York: Charles Scribner, 124, Grand Street. London: 
Sampson, Low, Son, & Co. 1864. 

Broken Lights , an Inquiry into the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of Religious Faith. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. Boston : J. E. Tilton & Company. 1864. 

% These two books refer to the same general subject ; but they 
are looked at from opposite sides, — Dr. Bushnell’s from the side 
of Christianity, Miss Cobbed from that of Naturalism. Both 
are able works ; both written in a spirit of liberality toward the 
opposite side. They attempt to do justice to their opponents, 
and therefore do more justice to themselves. 

Dr. Bushnell’s work is a new edition, in a cheaper form, of 
one published some years ago. He says that his confidence in 
his argument is unshaken. He remarks that his book has not 
been noticed by naturalists, who take by assumption more than 
any other writers. Such men as Hennel, Parker, Strauss, and 
Renan, dismiss Christian miracles without examination. Dr. 
Bushnell thinks, however, that the defenders of Christianity are 
much to blame for this, by their narrow theory of inspiration, 
their fantastic view of the supernatural, and their definition of 
miracles as suspension of the laws of nature. But especially 
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he laments that the defenders of Christian miracles should 
assume tfiat miracles are now discontinued. He asserts that 
they are not, and has a chapter to that effect. 

i)r. Bushnell defines the natural, as that which is going on by 
itself, or that system of things which is being developed accord- 
ing to its own laws; and the supernatural, as that which comes 
in to nature from the outside. Creation, therefore, was a super- 
natural fact; and man himself has in him, not only nature, but 
something above nature, or supernatural. Man re-acts upon 
nature from the domain of his will made free by his reason. 

Nature never made a pistol or fired it ; which, being done, 
we hang the criminal for what is rightly called his unnatural 
deed. 

Dr. Bushnell starts with the fact of sin, which he considers 
as inexplicable out of any thing previously existing. He does 
not consider Satan or the Devil to be a real being, but a name 
given to bad persons and spirits taken together. Naturalism 
denies the fact of sin, and considers it only as mistake ; but Dr. 
Bushnell maintains, that sin is not only spiritual or wilful denial 
of good, but dynamic, — that is, evil organizing itself in nature, 
ana transmitting itself along with the laws of nature. He also 
has a chapter on what he calls Anticipative Consequences of Sin. 
Sin, which is an all-penetrating sacrament of woe, raises storms 
of retribution against itself ; and nature answers to it with groans. 
The geologic world was full of disorder, battle, and pain long 
before man arrived. He quotes Mr. Agassiz, as speaking of 

n hetic types of things to come, and of “ Premeditation prior 
reation.” Sin, therefore is a bad miracle, producing unna- 
ture as its grand result; and there is no remedy for this in 
development, which is the gospel of Naturalism. 

All this prepares the way for the introduction of the super- 
natural, or God coming into nature anew, creating a new series 
of laws from time to time. That such a new series began with 
Christ, is argued from his perfect character as well as his mira- 
cles ; his character itself being the greatest miracle. 

The peculiarity and great merit of Dr. Bushnell’s work is, 
that it plants the supernatural in nature itself, and shows it at 
work before the world was, — at work now, and to work always. 
In identifying the supernatural with creation, and in making 
man, as a free being, a creator, and so supernatural also, Dr. 
Bushnell, we think, has taken the true ground, and laid the 
proper foundation of a philosophical supernatural theory. 
Whatever other book the theologian may dispense with, he can- 
do without this one. 

“ Broken Lights ” is another book also deserving the closest 
study. It is written by Miss Cobbe, a disciple of Theodore 
Parker. It discusses calmly, and with no spirit of antagonism, 

14 * 
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the different forms of religious opinions in England. She states 
the great problem to be the question between intuitive and de- 
rived religion, or between tradition and rationalism. She con- 
siders that we must stand either on revelation or on reason 
ultimately. She admits that traditional religion is indispensable 
for the religious education of the world. Not until piety shall 
permeate the spirit of the age can the world afford, she says, 
to dispense with the Church. Examining the position of differ- 
ent parties, she first looks at the High Church, which is on the 
extreme right, next to the Church of Rome, holding the sacra- 
mental and priestly theories of religion, and taking for its creed 
the Bible as authenticated and interpreted by the Church. 
There is a class of minds instinctively attracted by such a claim, 
to whom some external authority, clothed with the dignity of 
age, is a great comfort. But, criticising the basis of this theory, 
she finds it wholly untenable, and declares that the High Church 
cannot be the Church of the future. 

Looking next at the Low Church, she finds it adapted to a 
much larger class of minds, — those in whom feeling preponder- 
ates over thought; but decides also, that this cannot be the 
Church of the future. So she turns to the Broad Church, which 
she divides into two schools, — the first, that originating with 
Coleridge and Arnold, of which Kingsley and Maurice are lead- 
ers ; and the second made known by the book called “ Essays 
and Reviews,” of which Jowett, the Professor of Greek, at Ox- 
ford, is the leader. The formula of the first is the Bible and 
the Church, both interpreted by reason. Finding many things 
to praise in this Broad Church, *she applies to it a criticism 
which leaves it very little to stand upon. In its attempt to rec- 
oncile authority and reason, it evades every special difficulty. 
What she calls the Second Broad Church goes much further, 
and teaches, that the inspiration of the Bible differs in degree, 
but not in kind, from that of other books. It treats all other 
subjects in a much wider way ; teaching the most advanced the- 
ology, and, at the same time, a warm personal religion. It calls 
us to rest our faith on history, but on history confirmed by con- 
sciousness, and not opposed to it. Miss Cobbe also criticises the 
Unitarians, Bishop Colenso, the “ Life of Jesus” by R£nan, and 
then passes on to consider the future prospects of religious 
faith. She does not think that any historic religion will remain : 
she believes that Christianity itself will come to an end, and the 
faith of the future become pure Theism, consisting in three doc- 
trines, — the absolute goodness of God, the final salvation of 
every created soul, and the divine authority of conscience. 

But Miss Cobbe differs from most of those who reject Chris- 
tianity, in her strong faith in prayer, her demand for fervent 
piety and active charity. She objects to that kind of Theism 
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which gives up prayer, as the loss of almost every thing essen- 
tial. She thinks that prayer reveals to us the personality of 
God, and that, without it, man becomes a Pantheist, and God 
becomes nothing but the unconscious nature of things. Miss 
Cobbe also believes in the sinfulness of sin, and says that the 
depth and the vigor of the whole religious life depend on 
the intensity of this feeling. She even indorses the saying, that 
it is in the sense of sin that the finite creature must first approach 
to the infinite holiness of God ; and she declares, that the emo- 
tions of penitence are the most sacred of any. Every true 
emotion, she says, springs from this sense, — thatwehave sinned, 
and are pardoned. “ This alone places us in the right attitude ; 
and without it, from beginning to end, we are in a false posi- 
tion.” 

Miss Cobbe also declares, that Theists have utterly failed by 
not sympathizing with the mass of men. She criticises both 
Emerson and Carlyle for their intolerance in this respect, and 
says, that the humblest and narrowest Christianity, which teaches 
us that all souls belong to God, is better than this. 

If any one desires to study the questions now at issue 
between Theism and Christianity, he cannot find them better 
stated and argued than in these two books, by Dr. Bushnell 
and Miss Cobbe. 

We do not think the result will be that Christianity is to pass 
away, or be merged in Theism. On the contrary, Miss Cobbe’s 
book must itself tend to convince us that her Theism is not a 
practical thing, and cannot subsist long outside of Christianity. 

The Blade and the Ear. Thoughts for a Young Man. By A. 

B. Muzzey. Boston: William V. Spencer, 134, Washing- 
ton Street. 1865. 

This book contains ten chapters on the following subjects : 
Introduction ; The Young Man at Home ; Our Young Men the 
Hope of the Lord ; Basis of Success ; Moral Dangers ; Recrea- 
tions; Female Society; Books and Reading; The Bible, — why 
to be read ; Moral Preventives. 

The object of this book, as these titles show, is to inculcate 
on young men those virtues which will make them useful citi- 
zens, and make their lives happy. It inculcates honesty, tem- 
perance, industry, purity, healthy exercise, good companions, 
judicious reading; and warns them against the tendencies to 
the opposite evils. We should think it a very useful book to be 
put into the hands of young men. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Feb . 13, 1865. — Present, Messrs. Stebbins, Kidder, 
Hedge, Clarke, Brigham, Barrett, Hinckley, Lowe, Hale, 
Sawyer, Smith, and Fox. 

The Finance Committee reported, that there was now 
good, reason to think that the $100,000 would be very sOon 
raised, — nearly $20,000 having been already collected in 
six societies. 

They further reported, that Dr. Stebbins, a few days after 
the last meeting, had accepted the proposition made, 
and had since given his whole time to the work of the 
Association. By their request, Dr. Stebbins then stated 
to the Board what steps had been taken to obtain con- 
tributions from societies, and what, thus far, had been the 
results. 

The Committee on New-England Correspondence pre- 
sented an application for aid from the new society in Mont- 
pelier, Vt. ; and, in accordance with their recommendation, 
an appropriation was made of $100. 

Mr. Hale stated, that he had been requested to ask for 
aid for the new society in Milford, Mass. ; and, on motion 
made by him, the application was referred to the Com- 
mittee on New-England Correspondence. 

The Committee on Western Correspondence reported, 
that a communication had been received from the Mission 
Committee of the Western Conference, stating, that the 
society in Fond du Lac, Wis., would require further aid, 
to the amount of $100, to carry them through the year ; 
and proposing, that the Association appropriate an ad- 
ditional $50, with the understanding, that the Western 
Conference do the same. The Committee recommended 
that the appropriation be made, and their report was 
adopted. 
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The Committee on Publications reported in favor of 
presenting, in response to applications received, a copy 
of each of the publications of the Association, to the Town 
Library in Westford, Mass., and the Parish Library of the 
new society in Montpelier, Vt. ; which report was adopted. 

The President having stated, that, in consequence of the 
resignation of Mr. Winkley as a member of the Board, 
there was a vacancy on the India-Mission Committee, Mr. 
TIale was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy. 

The Army-Mission Committee reported, that they had 
nearly exhausted the $1,500 placed at their disposal at the 
December meeting, while the opportunities for circulating 
reading-matter among the soldiers had greatly increased ; 
and, in compliance with their request, they were authorized 
to draw from the treasury $5,000 to carry on this work. 

This Committee also reported in favor of an appropri- 
ation of $25 to aid in the circulation of “ The Soldiers’ 
Journal,” a paper published by Miss Amy M. Bradley, at 
Alexandria, Ya. ; and their report was adopted. 

Mr. Hale, in behalf of the Committee appointed to call 
the New-York Convention, made a brief report of what 
hajl been done by them, and asked for an appropriation to 
pay for printing, and other necessary expenses ; which 
request was referred to the Finance Committee, with full 
powers. 

After the transaction of other business, the Board 
adjourned to Monday, March 13. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Rev. Joseph Field, D.D., of Weston, Mass., having com- 
pleted his fiftieth year as pastor of the society in that place, 
the occasion was celebrated on Wednesday, Feb. 1. The exer- 
cises in the church commenced at 12 M., and were as follows : 
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Reading from the Scriptures, by Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., of 
Cambridge; prayer by Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D., of Northbo- 
rough ; sermon by the pastor $ original hymn ; address by Rev. 
Edmund H. Sears, of Wayland; hymn; prayer by Rev. John 
B. Wight, of Wayland ; benediction. After the services in the 
church, there was a festival at the Town Hall, attended by 
the members of the society, and invited guests, at which ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Drs. Allen and Hill, and Rev. 
George E. Ellis, D.D., of Charlestown, Rev. Frederic Hinck- 
ley, of Boston, and Rev. Leonard J. Livermore, of Lexington/ 
Dr. Field has resigned his office as pastor of the society, but 
has been requested to retain at least a nominal senior pastor- 
ship, while they will at once relieve him from the responsibilities 
he has so long and faithfully discharged. 

Rev. Frederic Hinckley has accepted an invitation to 
take charge of the Hawes-Place Society, South Boston, for one 
year. 

Rev. C. G. Howland, of Tremont, 111., has accepted a call 
from the society in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Rev. H. C. Dugan, of Franklin, N.H., has accepted a 
call from the society at Felton ville, Mass. 

Mr. George N. Richardson, of Eastport, Me., has ac- 
cepted a call from the society in Westborough, Mass. , 

Rev. Charles T. Canfield has accepted an invitation to 
take charge of the society in Bernardston, Mass., for one year. 

Rev. Frederic W. Holland has been invited to preach at 
Rochester, N.Y., for the purpose of re-organizing the Unitarian 
Society in that place. 

Rev. John K. Karcher has resigned the charge of the 
society in Nantucket, Mass. 

Rev. Courtland Y. De Normandie, of Fairhaven, has 
declined the call from the society in Marlborough, Mass. 

Rev. John M. Marsters has declined the call from the 
society in Walpole, N.H., and has accepted a call from his 
former society at North Cambridge, Mass. 
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The New-York Convention. — The Committee appointed 
at the Special Meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion “ to call a convention, to consist of the pastor and two 
delegates from each church or parish in the Unitarian denom- 
ination, to meet In the city of New York,” have fixed upon 
Wednesday, April 5, as the day on which the convention shall 
meet ; and have sent circulars to all the societies of the denom- 
ination, inviting them to send delegates. The convention will 
be held at All Souls’ Church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


1865. 
Jan. 18. 
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6 . 

7. 
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From Society in West Cambridge, as a donation . . 
„ Society in Jamaica Plain, as a donation . . . 

„ Thomas Brown, for India Mission 

„ Rev. T. B. Forbush and Rev. G. G. Withing- 

ton, ns annual memberships 

„ Society in Saco, Me., ns a donation, additional 
„ Miss S. W. Moore, Miss M. H. Moore, and Geo. 

Hutchings, as annual memberships . . . 

„ subscribers to Monthly Journal, in Marblehead 
„ Rev. W. G. Babcock, as an annual membership 
„ Barton-Square Society, Salem, for Monthly 

Journals 

„ a lady at South Hadley Falls, for Army Fund 
„ Society in West Roxbury, for Monthly Journals 
„ Society in Shirley, for Monthly Journals . . 
„ Society in Way land, for Monthly Journals, ad- 
ditional 

„ Society in Troy, N.Y., as a donation .... 

„ S. G. Simpkins, as a donation 

„ Society in Chicopee, for Monthlv Journals . . 
„ Rev. Nathaniel Hall's Society, borchester, for 

Monthly Journals, additional 

„ subscribers to Monthly Journal, in Barnstable 
„ Alfred Huidekoper, of Meadville, Penn., to make 
Rev. Richard Metcalf a life-member . . . 
„ Charles A. Stevens, of Ware, to make himself 

a life-member 

„ North Society, Salem, for Monthly Journals, 

additional 

„ Society in Kalamazoo, Mich., for Monthly 

Journals 

„ Society in Groton, as a donation, additional 
„ Society in Brooklyn, Conn., as a donation . . 
„ ladies of the Church of the Unity, Worcester, 
to make their pastor, Rev. R. R. Shippen, a 
life-member 


580.00 

172.00 

6.00 

2.00 

37.00 

8.00 

6.00 

1.00 

86.55 

6.00 

17.00 

10.00 

2.00 

100.00 
10.00 
11.00 

8.00 

8.00 

80.00 

80.00 

5.00 

10.00 

1.00 

17.00 


80.00 
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Feb. 7. From a friend, for Army Fund 6.00 

„ 7. „ Society in Dover, N.H., for Monthly Journals 14.50 

„ 7. „ Society in Leominster, for Monthly Journals . 22.56 

„ 7. „ Society in Manchester, N.H. r for Monthly Jour- 
nals 18.30 

„ 8. „ a friend, as a donation 5.00 

„ 8. „ M. T. Rice and William Rice, as annual mem- 
berships 2.00 

„ 10. „ Society in Peterborough, N.H., as a donation . 81.00 

„ 10. „ Bev. J. C. Parsons, and Rev. C. B. Ferry, as 

annual memberships 2.00 


11. „ Society in New Bedford, as a donation, 

including $60 from Jos. C. Delano, 
to make himself and Rev. William 
J. Potter, life-members, and also life- 
memberships for David R. Greene, 

Ed. C. Jones, and Mrs. Sophia B. 

Thornton 1,000.00 

Also, a legacy left by Charles W. 

Morgan, deceased, of New Bed- 
ford, future and contingent, paid 
. now in full by Mrs. C. W. Morgan, 

and William J. Rotch, exechtor 500.00 

1,600.00 

11. „ Society in Plymouth, for Monthly Journals . 16.00 


„ 13. „ subscribers to Monthly Journals in Littleton . 3.00 

„ 14. „ Society in Littleton, for Army Fund .... 13.60 

„ 14. „ Rev. Dr. Briggs’s Society, Salem, for Monthly 

Journals, additional ......... 1.00 

„ . 17. „ Societv in Brookfield, for Monthly Journals . 16.00 

„ 1§. „ Mrs. Frances L. Wilson, Framingham, as a do- 

nation, including $30 to make herself a life- 

member . 50.00 

„ 18. „ members of the Society in Albany, N.Y., to 

make their pastor, Rev. Charles G. Ames, a 

life-member 80.00 

„ 18. „ Rev. C. G. Howland, of Kalamazoo, Mich., to 

make himself a life-member 80.00 

„ 18. „ William Wightman, St. Louis, Mo., to make 

Rev. C. A. Staples, of Milwaukee, Wis., a 

life-member 80.00 

„ 18. „ Rev. Dr. Bellows’s Society, New York, as a 

donation 6,246.47 

„ 20. „ Mrs. L. P. Wood, of Springfield, 111., as a dona- 

tion, including $30 to make Mrs. Lucian 
Tilton a life-member 42.50 


„ 20. „ Society in Somerville, as a donation, including 

$30 from Cutler Downer, to make Rev. 
Charles Lowe a life-member, and $30 from 
E. R. Sawyer, to make Henry F. Spencer a 


life-member 726.00 

21. „ Society in Mendon, to make their pastor, Rev. 

William T. Phelan, a life-member .... 30.00 


Correction. — The $30 acknowledged last month as from tf friends 
in Greenfield, to make Rev. J. K. Hosmer a life-member,” was from 
“ friends in Deerfield. 1 ' 
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A STATEMENT AND ILLUSTRATION OF DOCTRINE. 

A Sermon preached at the ordination of Mr. Charles A. Allen, as 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt., March 1, 1865. 

BY RUFUS P. 8TEBBINS, D.D., OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Romans xii. 4, 5: M For as we have many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office ; so we, being many, are one body 
in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 

So does Paul illustrate the relations of different members 
of the Church to each other. Diversities of gifts and work 
have always marked the progress of the Christian religion. 
And where intelligence and freedom have most abounded, 
there -have been found the greatest varieties of opinion 
and method in the churches. And as no age or country 
has been blessed with a greater degree of both than our 
own, so none has produced and nourished a greater variety 
of doctrines, and forms of administration. Sometimes these 
opinions and methods and tastes are so divergent, that 
they cannot well be taught from the same pulpit, or adopt- 
ed by the same congregation, even if they are not regarded 
as essentially erroneous, and entirely unworthy or unwise. 
Hence we see among the so-called Evangelical denomina- 
tions — all of which are supposed and admitted to hold 
vol. vi. 15 
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the vital doctrines of Christianity — different sects, some- 
times, not always, alas ! amicably separating into different 
congregations ; not because others are of the fold of Satan, 
but beeause their systems of doctrine and modes of admin- 
istration differ so widely, that united worship is unsatisfac- 
tory, unedifying. 

More than this : in the same city or village are found 
different congregations of the same denomination, formed 
to satisfy the different tastes , not the different doctrines, of 
the worshippers. This, too, is well enough, and not un- 
Christian, when it is done without strife and exclusiveness 
and denunciation, and without making the expense of sus- 
taining religious institutions so great as to shut out from 
their influence an important portion and number of the 
community: yet we often find that rivalship is rife, and 
the expenses burdensome, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Small differences are soon magnified into 
important doctrines ; and slight varieties of method are 
sustained or rejected as important helps or serious hin- 
derances to Christianity. And it sometimes happens, that 
the bitterness and exclusiveness are all the more concen- 
trated and dominant, as these diversities are trivial ; their 
very littleness seeming to spur their advocates to greater 
earnestness in their defence and support, that the clamor of 
the strife may attract attention from the smallness of the 
object. These denominations, however, recognize each 
other as different members of the body of Christ, though 
some of them will not sit at the Lord’s table with their 
brethren. They recognize each other as Christian church- 
es, and maintain a kind of Christian fellowship with each 
other, sometimes cordial, sometimes cool. They are, how- 
ever, almost universally agreed in one thing, — to hold 
no fellowship with churches of the faith which we are 
Jiere to-day to recognize, and whose pastor we are to set 
apart with prayer, and the laying-on of hands. We are 
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outside of the Christian fold. They do not recognize us 
as a variety of the Christian faith. We are not members 
of Christ’s body. They feel anxious about us, and sus- 
picious of us ; not seldom ignorantly, and through unbelief. 

I propose, therefore, in this discourse, to state and illus- 
trate, at the request of our young brother, at whose invi- 
tation and in whose stead I speak, the principles and 
doctrines, for the proclamation and defence of which we 
set apart a new minister by these services, and by which 
we are distinguished from other disciples of Christ. To 
state and illustrate them, I say ; for I do not propose to 
enter upon any formal proof or vindication of them : nei- 
ther time nor occasion would permit. 

I. In the first place, I announce that “Jesus Christ 
himself is our chief corner-stone.” As distinguished from 
other Christians, whose interpretation of the gospel is 
after the pattern of Judaism, we look upon the Mosaic 
dispensation as but a “ schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,” 
as but a “ shadow of good things to come ; ” and, since the 
substance has come, we no longer seek the shadow. Jesus, 
not Moses, is our master. His gospel is our rule of faith 
and life. Old things are passed away : behold, all things 
have become new. As, in the Mosaic cosmogony, light 
existed in scattered rays and hazy dulness before it 
became enshrined in the great central sun, making morn- 
ing jubilant, and noon glorious ; so scattered beams of truth 
struggled through the complicated folds of the Mosaic the - 
ology,,to warm the chill, and enliven the dull, hearts of the 
chosen people, the Jews, before the plains of Bethlehem 
glowed in the brightness of the rising Sun of righteousness. 

We do not therefore go to Moses, but to Christ, to learn 
of the Father. Our views of God’s character are not 
drawn from the teachings of Samuel, David, or Isaiah, but 
from the teachings of Jesus. We read the gospel, and not 
the law (not the Jewish code), to learn our relations and 
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duties to our fellow-men. The new dispensation has abol- 
ished as well as succeeded the old. What was then per- 
mitted is now denied. What is now required was then 
forbidden. 

2. Again : we believe that the Church is Christ’s ; that 
he is its head ; that no man, be he pope or pastor, that no 
body of men, be they council-assembled Christendom or 
single Church, has any right to make any belief which 
Christ has not required, or any form which he has not 
established, essential to union with, or continuance in, his 
Church. We say to every one making any claims to such 
authority, establishing any such principle of exclusion and 
excision, “ Who art thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant?” We say to no man, You must receive our inter- 
pretation of the gospel, or you cannot share our friendship 
and enter our community. We say to no man, You must 
adopt our philosophy of doctrines, or you cannot receive 
our fellowship. Jesus Christ is the head, the master, the 
chief. He who denies that takes himself, by his own act, 
out of the cbmmunity of Christians, by refusing to Christ 
his headship ; but he who accepts the Saviour as head and 
authority, and desires to live the Christian life, is welcome 
to eur household. However weak his faith, we receive 
him, but not to trouble him with disputations on doubtful 
questions. We believe it is perilous presumption for any 
one to forbid a humble disciple to approach the Lord’s 
table, because he does not accept some of our interpreta- 
tions of Christ’s teachings, or adopt some of our forms of 
ritual. On these topics every one must be “fully per* 
suaded in his own mind.” He must not elevate his persua- 
sion, however, into a stumbling-block in the way of another. 
We enjoin all to search the Scriptures diligently, and to 
receive with gratitude whatever truth is revealed to them. 
We believe, as did the Puritan pastor of Leyden, John 
Robinson, that God has yet more truth to shine forth out 
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of his word. We believe that every diligent student of 
the gospel will find more and more to enlarge his views, 
and elevate his faith. We exhort all “to forget the things 
which are behind, and to reach forth unto the things that 
are before,” knowing that wider fields and serener skies 
await us. 

We most emphatically deny the right of any Christian * 
community to make that a condition of disci pleship which 
Christ did not. The doctrines presented for assent may 
be true ; but they are not, on that account, any the more 
admissible as tests. We do not require, therefore, that 
men should adopt our peculiar opinions, in order to unite 
with us in worship, and to enjoy the Christian ordinances, 
and our cordial Christian sympathy. We only require 
that they should believe in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
the living God, and be diligent learners under his teach- 
ings, joyful receivers of his spirit, and doers of his will. 
We welcome to our communion and fellowship believers 
in Christ, whatever may be their peculiar opinions on the 
doctrines which divide the churches. All who find it 
pleasant to worship with us ; whose tastes, feelings, habits, 
purposes, attract them to us, and make their union with 
us a blessing to them, — are received by us fraternally. If 
they come to hear the opinions of others constantly denied* 
or their own constantly affirmed, they will be mistaken’ 
disappointed, and dissatisfied, and will soon withdraw. 
Our great purpose is to help each other grow into the ful- 
ness of the stature of Jesus Christ. Hence we are more 
anxious to understand the glory of goodness and the base- 
ness of sin, than we are to adjust difficult theories of the 
divine nature. He whose chief ambition is not to become 
Christ-like, God-like, will find but little to his taste or 
wants in our churches. The mint, the anise, and the 
cumin, we do not tithe in forgetfulness of the weightier 
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matters, — justice, righteousness, peace. As in the time 
of Paul, so now we find that men make void the gospel 
through their traditions, heaping burdens of doctrine on 
men’s shoulders, which they cannot bear. If we err at all, 
therefore, we prefer to err on the side of charity. So 
broad, so comprehensive, is our bond of union. It em- 
braces all earnest souls who love and cherish the freedom 
wherewith Christ has made us free, and to which he has 
called us. 

But let there be no mistake on this subject We are 
not thus comprehensive in our fellowship, because, as is 
frequently reported, we do not value our opinions. On 
the contrary, we cherish the deepest affection for our 
doctrines. We believe them to be the teaching of Christ. 
We desire to spread them. There are thousands of hearts 
who are welcoming them as they understand what they 
are. They are at this hour leavening all the exclusive 
sects. But we cannot be exclusive. We cannot exalt 
doctrine above faith. We dare not close the doors of our 
hearts and our churches against those whom Christ has 
received. Our doctrines are dear to us, but love is dearer. 
Brotherly kindness is better than accurate belief. There- 
fore we do not thrust our opinions into the household of 
faith, to make an uproar, and provoke to strife ; but we 
say distinctly to all, “ So we believe: if you relish it, accept 
it ; if not, do not shut yourself out from our sympathy .” 
So our views spread like leaven, not like fire. Our 
churches are schools, not inquisitions. 

II. 1. I proceed to the statement and illustration of 
another doctrine, which distinguishes us from many other 
Christians. I refer to the doctrine declared by Paul to be 
the doctrine of the early Church, of Christ, and of the apos- 
tles, “ To us there is but one God, the Father.” Christ 
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confirmed, and put beyond question, this great doctrine 
announced by Moses, “ Hear, O Israel ! the Lord thy God 
is one Lord.” To us, God is one ; and that one is the 
Father. With Paul, we bow our knees to the Father, 
praying that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ would give 
us wisdom ; and, with our blessed Saviour, we believe that 
it is life eternal to know the Father, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent So simple is our 
faith in God. He is one ; the Father, as distinguished 
from the Son and Holy Spirit He is an individual, per- 
sonal being, as much as a man is. We recognize in his 
nature no distinction of persons, no plurality of wills, no 
agglomerations of individualities. We are not perplexed 
with endeavors to understand or explain how three equal 
persons are yet but one person, or how three equally self- 
existent, eternal, omnipotent, omniscient beings can be but 
one self- existent, eternal, omnipotent, omniscient God. 
We accept the doctrine of God as taught by Paul, “ To us 
there is but one God, the Father.” This great doctrine of 
Christianity, so clear, so simple, so intelligible, the re- 
affirmation of the doctrine of Moses, has put to flight all 
the crude polytheism of Heathenism, and will at last 
expel from corrupted Christianity all the crude fancies of 
Platonism. Harassed by no doubts, perplexed by no pelf- 
contradictions, retreating behind no form of words, we 
accept the clear, emphatic, intelligible declarations of Paul 
and Christ ; assured that, if any one doctrine is taught in 
the New Testament so clearly and intelligibly that it ought 
not to be mistaken, it is the unity of God, the supremacy 
of the Father. Such is our view of the nature of God. 
He is one, a single individual ; as much so as John or PauL 
How grateful ought we to be, that we are not compelled 
to exclaim, with an old theologian, “ My understanding is 
involved in perplexity, my conceptions bewildered in the 
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thickest darkness ! this doctrine confounds all our concep- 
tions, and makes us use words without meaning ! I confess 
and proclaim my confusion in the most unequivocal man- 
ner ! Did I pretend to understand what I say, I might be 
a tritheist or an infidel ! ” Poor Dr. Hey ! He had not 
learned from Paul, that it is better to speak five words 
with understanding, than ten thousand words in an un- 
known tongue, or without meaning. Our faith, my friends 
is not thus confused, self-contradictory, perplexing. It is 
clear : our conceptions of the nature of God are intelligi- 
ble, and capable of description in language which has 
meaning. Our reason does not reel under the weight of 
self-contradictory propositions ; nor is our faith confounded 
or shaken, but deepened and strengthened rather, when we 
lift up our voices in prayer and praise to the infinite 
Father. 

2. But, dear to our hearts as the doctrine of one God 
in one intelligible personality is, still dearer to us is our 
faith in him as our Father . Our Father I What depths 
and heights and lengths and breadths of meaning are con- 
tained in these words ! In the Mosaic dispensation, the 
Creator is revealed as Jehovah, King of kings, Lord of 
lords. His throne is high and lifted up. He rides upon 
the whirlwind, he directs the storm ; he looketh upon the 
earth, and it trembleth ; he toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke. Royalty is his garment, and the attendants of 
royalty his attendants. Jesus, on the contrary, has revealed 
God as a Father. In our meditations, in our religious ser- 
vices, we think and speak of God as a Father. We call 
him Father, not Jehovah. The harsh and severe tone ? 
the courtly sycophantic phraseology of much of the devo- 
tional language of many Christians, comes from the dis- 
pensation of Sinai, cloud-encircled, thunder-riven, vivid 
with lightning; not from Bethlehem, bathed in heavenly 
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light, fanned by angel wings, and vocal with angel songs. 
We rejoice to believe that God is our Father; that a 
father’s love warms his heart, a father’s tenderness fills his 
bosom. We see in our Father’s benignant face none of 
those terrific features which a grim theology has de- 
scribed, and which repel the trembling, penitent child, and 
revolt the feelings of the devoutly filial soul. We see 
glowing all over our Father’s face a glad welcome for the 
returning wanderer, a joyful pardon for the repenting sin- 
ner. And everywhere, across the rolling ocean and the 
rolling prairie, in the pathless wilderness and on the path- 
less waters, in pent city alley, in fragrant country field, 
— everywhere he follows with watchful eye his wayward 
child ; breathes upon his unfilial heart holy influences ; whis- 
pers in his dull ear remonstrance and warning and invita- 
tion ; reveals to him in dreams the nobleness of goodness, 
and the debasement of sin ; unfolds before his inflamed 
eyes the dark abysses of persistent evil, and the glowing 
heights of matured goodness ; never leaving nor forsaking 
the heedless prodigal, till he listens to the entreaty, and 
accepts the blessing, or till his heart becomes stone, and 
his ear deafness. 

He is our Father. No child is born into the world fore- 
doomed to misery and destruction. No penitent is turned 
from hiis door, or refused his presence, unless a substitute 
is found to bear the punishment of his sins. No child is 
spurned from the threshold of the paternal mansion, who 
has crept from the husks and the swine, with swimming 
eyes of penitence and broken heart of sorrow for his sin, 
unless some elder brother will take the stripes, and bear 
the pains of his punishment. Forgiveness, mercy, is with 
our Father. He cries after the erring child, w Come, and 
take of the water of life freely.” 

3. We believe, not only that God is one, and a Father, 
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and hence forgiving freely the penitent ; but also, because 
a Father, always watching over his children. Some Chris- 
tians, as well as some philosophers, are prone to forget, or 
accustomed to deny, God as a present, active, helping 
Father. They see nothing but what they call laws, and 
the result of laws, in the universe. They look upon laws 
as agents, active agents; and not as simply methods by 
which living, intelligent agents act. We do not accept 
this practically atheistic doctrine, by which the Father is 
banished from his house. Law is not a cause, but a 
method; the way in which an intelligent agent acts. We 
do not live by bread alone : every pulsation of our hearts, 
every expansion of our bosoms, tells us that some power is 
working in us. The flying cloud, the sweeping constella- 
tions, teach us that some power is working above us. We 
see God in the glowing sunset, as Moses saw him in the 
burning bush. We believe that God is not far from each 
one of us. He is here in this lowly temple, where we 
bow in prayer, as well as in the courts of the cherubim* 
where the sons of light worship. He is in our homes, 
breathing health, joy, love, into the bosoms of our house- 
holds, as well as in his palace of golden pavement, and 
gates of pearl, and super-solar brightness, surrounded by 
veiled seraphim and crowned hosts. He breathes the fresh, 
cool air upon our fervid brows, as they throb upon the 
hot, hard pillow of disease, as surely as he rides upon 
the whirlwind, and directs the storm. He leans over the 
weary bed of the sick child, and stays the progress of 
disease, and dulls the keenness of its pain, as well as 
guides Arcturus and his sons, and girds the bands of Orion. 
He makes fragrant the flowers, and luscious the fruits, 
which adorn our tables, as well as furnishes the Lamb’s 
table, in his palace porch, for ransomed millions. We 
accept joyfully the doctrine, that our God is not a God 
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afar off ; that we live and move, and have our being in 
him. We cannot accept a theology, or a philosophy which 
takes away our Father, and leaves us orphans; which takes 
away our God, and leaves us helpless. We cannot accept 
such a doctrine, whether offered to our acceptance by 
heartless philosophy or heartless theology. We worship, 
therefore, one God, the Father, whose compassion, love, 
mercifulness for his children, even the erring, are but 
faintly represented by the affection which an earthly father 
cherishes for his child. 

III. 1. Our belief respecting our ever-blessed Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ, is best presented by quoting an 
incident in our Saviour’s life. In Matt xvi. 13-17, it is 
recorded, that, “ when Jesus came into the coasts of Caesa- 
rea Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, Whom do men 
say that I, the Son of man, am ? And they said, Some 
say that thou art John the Baptist ; some, Elias ; and 
others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He said unto 
them, But whom say ye that I am? And Simon Peter 
answered and said, Thou art the Christ , the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven.” 

So we believe. We accept joyfully the confession of 
Peter, which received the approval and benediction of the 
Saviour. We take but little interest in the speculations of 
men respecting his rank in the universe. We are more 
desirous of partaking of his spirit, of being enlightened by 
his truth, of being raised from the dark regions of sin and 
death into the effulgent realms of holiness and life ever- 
lasting by his regenerating power. As it is of less interest 
to the husbandman to know the distance, magnitude, and 
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structure of the sun, than it is to understand the influence 
which he has upon vegetation, through the brightness of 
his light, and the warmth of his beams : so it is of far less 
interest to us to determine the rank of our Saviour in the 
universe, and to number the days of his years, than to feel 
our souls kindling with a holy desire, when we learn that 
we can be like him ; that, by following his example, we 
can triumph over sin, and gain a victory over death ; and 
that, rising above the world by the divine energy which he 
imparts, and the divine life which he breathes into our 
hearts, we can finally share his crown and throne, however 
glorious the one, however lofty the other. Jesus is to us a 
being to be loved, trusted, followed ; not a substance to be 
submitted to the crucibles of a theological chemistry, and 
analyzed according to the most approved methods of our 
metaphysical Liebigs. 

We do not believe that the best way to enjoy the im- 
mortal paintings of our Allston or Church would be to 
submit the glowing canvas to the analysis of the chemist, 
and receive in return a carefully tabulated statement of 
the ingredients of the several pigments, the origin and 
manufacture of the various colors. No, no : we wish to 
sit down in silence before the speaking lips, and glowing 
faces, and waving drapery, and floating clouds, and fra- 
grant flowers ; and, with no disturbing voice, to drink in the 
indescribable beauty and inspiration of the picture. Still 
less should we be grateful for a lecture upon the specific 
gravity of vapor and air, and the different degrees of 
refrangibility of light, as we were gazing entranced upon 
the glowing glories of a summer sunset, when the pearly 
gates are opened, and we see along the golden pavements 
of the New Jerusalem. We wish for no philosophies ; we 
loathe all explanations. The burnished sky and empur- 
pled fields are all spread out before us. The scene phi- 
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losophizes for itself ; it explains itself ; and, as the soul 
drinks in its silent beauty, it partakes of the repose, the 
purity, and the glory which insphere it. 

We would not rudely repel the genealogists who come 
before us with their tables to teach us Christ’s rank and 
nature; but such studies are not those which interest us 
most deeply. We are more desirous of learning what he 
has taught us of God, of our duty, of our destiny, of the 
immortal life, and how we may attain unto it ; of the evil 
of sin, and how we may escape its power ; of the worth of 
goodness, and how we may secure its treasures. These 
are the topics which interest us most deeply ; and, to gain 
a knowledge of which, we hasten to Jesus with unwearied 
feet, and listen to his words with undoubting faith, and 
commit ourselves to his care and guidance with unhesitat- 
ing assurance. 

Christian friends, should a messenger now arrive in # this 
assembly from those bloody fields where so many of our 
friends and kindred have gone, would your first apd most 
earnest inquiries be after the age, rank, office, ancestors, of 
the messenger ? or would the first question, which would 
rush from your beating heart, and leap from your trem- 
bling lips, be, whether the newly arrived knew your 
friends, and could tell you of their welfare ? Is there one 
in this presence whose whole soul would not burn with 
indignation, if a curious-minded committee should surround 
the messenger, and permit no one to address him a word, 
and deny that he could answer any question satisfactorily, 
till they had ascertained and proclaimed his age, rank, 
ancestry, education, nation ? And if they should further 
insist, that no one who did not first accept the results of 
their investigation, not only as true, but as vital to his 
veracity, should ever be admitted to his presence, or hear 
the tidings of fortune or misfortune, life or death, which 
VOL. vi. 16 
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he brought from those distant fields, would not iron bars 
become rottenness before the force of your indignation? 
We cannot thus surround the messenger from the Father, 
nor can we permit others to do it. They are impotent 
when they attempt it. The light of this Sun of righteous- 
ness overleaps all their walls of exclusion, as the morning's 
glory pours over the mountain-tops. The sound of his 
words has gone forth to the ends of the earth, like the song 
of the stars. 

We behold the heavenly messenger before us. The 
Father’s glory shines in his face ; the Father's love glows 
in his heart ; the Father's words fall from his lips ; the 
Father's power is in his commands. We lift up our voices 
in glad confession, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God." * Oh, tell us of the loved and dead ! tell us of 
the great Power which made and governs the world I tell 
us, oh 1 tell us, divine ambassador, can sin be forgiven ? the 
dead, our dead, do they live? do they live there still? 
shall vp ascend those holy heights ? and what is the way 
thither ? or shall we lie with the clod, and think and love 
no more for ever ? Speak, oh, speak to us, thou sent of 
God, and give us the peace of triumph or despair I " Our 
anxious eyes gaze into that benignant face ; our yearning 
heart stands still, as the inclining ear tremblingly listens 
to the words which fall from his opening lips, “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are hdavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; 
and he that liveth and believeth in me shall never die. In 
my Father's house are many mansions, where ye shall 
behold my glory. For your heavenly Father is more 
willing to give you good things than earthly parents are 
to give good gifts to their children." It is enough, holy 
messenger, it is enough. God is our Father. Sin can be 
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forgiven. Our holy ones are in heaven. We shall follow 
them. Jesus is the way, the truth, and the life. It is 
enough ; it is enough. Away, far away, for ever away 
with your controversies and dogmatisms respecting the 
Saviour’s rank and essence ! away with your unintelligi- 
ble terms and compound natures, which confound reason 
and repel faith 1 I am satisfied, Jesus is the Saviour. He 
saves me from ignorance, sin, death. He gives me knowl- 
edge, goodness, life. It is enough. 

We believe, furthermore, in Jesus as the Son of God, 
to whom the spirit was given without measure, so that all 
his words are to us God’s words, his promises are God’s 
promises, his works are God’s works. Our faith in him is 
as full, as perfect, as undoubting, as if the Father in his 
own person had dwelt in that human form, had done those 
mighty works, had spoken those living words. Had the 
words which Jesus spake been uttered by God himself 
from the open heavens, like those at the baptism, our con- 
fidence in their truth would be no greater than it .now is. 
We believe that Jesus spake the words which the Father 
taught him to speak ; that he did the works which the 
Father gave him to do ; that he always did his Father’s 
will. On this simple, sublime confession respecting Christ 
we stand. Whoever makes more than this a condition of 
discipleship is in peril. Whoever thinks such a confession 
not explicit enough, not full enough, lacks confidence in 
the Saviour’s wisdom, who sanctioned it. We stand by 
the very words of the record. We confess in the very 
words which the Master confirmed. Who are they who 
deny the Master ? — they who do not trust his sanctioned 
confession, or they who joyfully confide in it ? 

2. Respecting Christ’s mission, we believe, that “he 
came to save that which was lost,” — “to reconcile us to 
God.” And we have no doubt of his power to do this 
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work, because God appointed him to do it ; for whom God 
appoints, he makes able. Christ is a sufficient Saviour, 
because the Father gave him to be our Saviour. This is 
proof enough to us of his sufficiency. The world stood in 
need of truth, that they might know the Father, the way 
of life, and the world of glory. Christ, therefore, saves 
us by his truth. “ Sanctify them,” prays Jesus, “ through 
thy truth: thy word is truth” The words which he 
spake, they are spirit and life. The great purpose of 
Christ’s mission was to reconcile man to God, to win back 
the prodigal to his Father’s house ; not to reconcile God to 
man, not to persuade the Father to open his door, and let 
the returning wanderer in. It was not to assuage God’s 
wrath, but man’s lusts, that he came ; it was not to bear 
the punishment of sin, but to snatch men from its commis- 
sion, peril, and pain ; it was not to satisfy justice, but to 
show mercy ; it was not to vindicate the law, but to reveal 
pardon ; it was not that God might be just in pardoning, 
but that man might be induced to accept pardon, that the 
Saviour came into the world ; it was not that God’s wrath 
needed a victim, but that man’s wrath sought one, that 
Jesus was crucified. We do not believe that Christ came 
to rescue us from the hands of an angry God, but that he 
came to bring us to the Father. There is not a passage 
in all the New Testament in which Christ is said to have 
come into the world to reconcile God to man. Our doc- 
trine, as the New-Testament doctrine, is, that God was 
ready to forgive the penitent, to receive the wanderer. 
He called, but man refused. He stretched out his hand, 
but no man regarded it. The beautiful parable of the 
prodigal son most fully teaches, and most affectingly illus- 
trates, this whole subject. It is too clear not to be under- 
stood; it is too beautiful not to be impressive. The 
agonies of the cross were to move man, not God. Jesus 
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was not smitten by the lightning of God's wrath, but by 
the malice of man's heart. He came to bring life, truth) 
hope, to a sinful race. The power of his truth, the inspira- 
tion of his life, are seen all down through the centuries, as 
his word has been uttered, his life described. As a spring 
in a desert, as a stream of water in a thirsty land, has 
been his blessing. Believe' his word, partake of his spirit, 
and thou, O man ! shalt be lifted from the abysses of sin to 
the summits of goodness, from the heritage of the grave 
to the heirship of the life immortal. 

IY. 1. I come now to speak of ourjbelief respecting 
man. It is most distinctly taught by Jesus, that men are 
the children of God. That we are his “offspring" was re- 
announced by Paul. He causes his sun to shine upoi^all ; 
his rain to fall upon all. He cares for us with a solicitude 
more pervading and constant than that which earthly 
parents feel for their children. He is more willing to give 
us good things than earthly parents are to give good gifts 
to their children. He who watches the sparrow's falling 
will much more care for us. He who hears the raven’s 
cry will much more hear ours. Man is capable of becom- 
ing like his Father in character, as he is a partaker of the 
divine nature. He can grow into a perfection like the 
Father's. “Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect." This is the Saviour's direction, and 
our nature’s demand. The germs of the highest excel- 
lence, of the widest attainments, are in our bosoms. They 
need the light and warmth of heavenly influence and 
earthly discipline, to grow into Christ-like maturity. The 
aspirations of our hearts, the injunctions of the gospel, 
coincide in their prophecies and requisitions. These 
heaven-born faculties must be nourished into their matu- 
rity, or our nature is sadly wronged, our consciences con- 
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vict ns of sin. The life eternal, which we are called upon 
to live, conquers the grave, plucks from death its sting, 
and lifts us from the shadows of mortality to the everlast- 
ing sunshine. 

Such are the possibilities of our nature on its ascending 
side. But we are taught, with equal emphasis, that we 
are sinful children, and need pardon ; that we are, debased 
children, and need renewal. No word from heaven was 
needed to teach us this. The voice of wailing, which 
sounds through the earth, proclaims it in tones to startle, 
shame, and convict the world. Fraud, falsehood, oppres- 
sion, wrath, calumny, avarice, lust, murder, — the infernal 
brood which depravity sends forth to curse the world and 
corrupt the soul, — are portentous signals, and 6eals of 
human debasement. Every person, on arriving at years 
of thoughtfulness and introspection, finds in his bosom 
forces impelling him downward and deathward. No man 
of reflection, no person who has examined the tendencies 
of the heart, can doubt that the current of human life is 
turbid, dark, polluted. To deny it would be as senseless 
as to deny that the sun shines, that the rain falls. A con- 
victing voice would come up to him from every hut, would 
come down to him from every throne, would meet him in 
every street, would cry out upon him from the depths of 
the soul. 

We believe in human sinfulness and debasement. We 
cannot help but believe it. Nature and revelation both 
affirm it in language which cannot be misunderstood or 
misapprehended. To rescue us from this debasement and 
sinfulness, Christ came. 

Theologians, system-makers, seizing hold of this sad 
fact in human life, have .drawn out their repulsive schemes 
of the nature, extent, and origin of this depravity in such 
language and to such results, that the human heart, corrupt 
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as it confessedly is, recoils from their sad conclusions ; and 
the gospel utterly contradicts them. The repulsive and 
false descriptions of the infant soul, when it first returns 
its mother’s smile, and claps its dimpled hands, as the joy 
of its little heart bubbles over, find no support in the 
teachings of the Saviour, or in the facts of life. It is an 
observable fact, that, in every passage in which Jesus 
speaks of children, he speaks of them as “ being of the 
kingdom of heaven,” such as we must be would we be 
members thereof. The same is true of the apostles. 
Their language and the Master’s correspond. Nothing 
can be more opposite to the language of Christ than the 
language of many creeds and confessions of faith. Man is 
not by birth, an infant is not, totally corrupt, wholly dis- 
abled, utterly incompetent to will any good act, to cherish 
any good desire. Both nature and revelation perempto- 
rily and emphatically deny it. Every call upon man to 
repent would be a cruel taunt ; every rebuke of conscience 
for wrong-doing would be a base deception. For how, in 
the name of all that is sensible, can man be guilty of not 
being good, when he has no natural ability to be so? 
Nay, rather, if it be true that man has “no power to will 
or do” what is good, then it would follow, as the absurd 
result, that the only sin he could commit would be to act 
virtuously 1 For what is sin but abusing our nature, — 
wronging, using to ends not adapted, not designed, the 
nature God has given us. If our nature is good, it would 
be sin to do evil. If our nature is evil, it would be sin to 
do good. The late Professor Stuart saw this, and ac- 
knowledged it. “ Every being,” says he, “ perfectly obeys 
the laws of God who fully and perfectly obeys all the 
laws of its nature enstamped upon it. It would be as 
real obedience for a being created evil to do evil, as it 
would be for the nightshade or hemlock to yield its deadly 
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juice. Reparation, punishment for obedience of this kind, 
seems plainly to be without the pale of justice.” True 
words, — never truer ; and bravely spoken. Just so we 
have always believed and spoken. No guilt can attach to, 
or be felt by, a totally depraved being. It is a moral 
impossibility. 

We believe, then, that man is sinful, debased ; not totally 
sinful, not totally debased. He inherits the nature of his 
ancestors ; and, as they are debased or pure, he is defiled 
or ennobled. The characteristics of race and family de- 
scend from one generation to another. The debasement 
of corrupt ancestry filters into posterity. We do not be- 
lieve that children are either angels or demons. We 
believe that the nature and tendencies of their ancestors 
are theirs, that passions and appetites are slumbering in 
the infant’s bosom, which time will ’waken into vigorous 
life, and temptation lure to sinful acts, unless they are 
restrained, directed, controlled by conscience, and purified 
by the Holy Spirit. 

“ Man's bosom is a soil that breeds 
Or sweetest flowers or vilest weeds ; 

Flowers lovely as the morning light, 

Words deadly as the aconite." 

We believe, therefore, that the baptism of the spirit, the 
healing waters of the river of life, are necessary for all ; 
and they are given in rich abundance. Life becomes a 
conflict between the earthward and heavenward tendencies, 
between the appetites that grovel and the aspirations 
which soar, — a conflict, stern, life-long, — sometimes doubt- 
ful, yet always going on till the evil appetites and passions, 
in their sharpened greed and gathered strength, smother 
the upward yearnings, and the soul sinks into the darkness 
of death-shade, or till the carnal desires are throttled and 
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cast into Gehenna, and the redeemed spirit rises to the 
light, and waves its palm of victory. 

2. I am not unaware that passages are culled out of the 
Bible by patient collectors of proof-texts, which seem to 
contradict the view of human nature and human charac- 
ter which I have given. And I know, also, that many are 
disposed to cleave to the letter of the text, which killeth, 
instead of receiving the spirit which giveth life. It is 
said that the Psalmist affirms, that “ men go astray as soon 
as they are born, speaking lies ; ” but it is forgotten that he 
also says, deprecatingly, “ I said, in my haste , that all men 
are liars.” Paul is quoted against me as declaring, that 
“we are by nature children of wrath;” and no attention 
whatever is paid to that other passage in which he informs 
the Corinthian Christians that their “children are bom 
holy.” I have no intention of entering into any interpre- 
tation of passages in this discourse. It is foreign to my 
purpose. I will only say this, in regard to the battledoor 
game of texts, which some men are playing to their shame 
and the world’s amusement, that, taking the mere letter of 
our translation, made by men who held the doctrine which 
I reject, and hence made most favorable to their opinions, 
as many passages can be found which teach the purity as 
teach the depravity of human nature, in any degree. We 
do not shrink from such a textual controversy, because 
there are not passages enough in our favor, but because it 
is a very small business, which we prefer to leave to those 
who desire nothing better, and can do nothing better. 
The grand doctrine of revelation on this subject can be no 
more misunderstood than you can misunderstand the na- 
ture of a country, when you see towering above you the 
riven mountain-top, and waving around you the luxuriant 
harvest, and flowing past you the refreshing river, and 
pendent over you the luscious fruit. An imperfect grain 
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of sand from the river’s brink, a dead twig from among 
the verdant foliage, a tare-head from the burdened wheat- 
field, a jagged stone from the mountain summit, cannot 
prove to you that barrenness and the curse of God rest on 
that landscape. You would question the sanity of the man 
who should have the presumption to attempt to convince 
you of the falsehood of the glorious testimony of all your 
ravished senses, by exhibiting to you specimens of deform- 
ity which he had laboriously collected on these shining 
leagues, and treasured up in his cabinet. 

3. One other truth respecting man, and I have done 
with this point. We believe in the brotherhood of man . It 
grows out of thfe belief that man is a child of God, as well 
as derived from the positive declarations of Scripture. 
The doctrine, that the human race is one great family, fed 
at one bountiful table by one bountiful hand, and cared for 
by the Father in heaven, is of supreme importance. We 
cherish this great truth as vital to any just appreciation of 
human relations and duties. All just laws must be found- 
ed upon it. All oppressions, theoretically or practically, 
deny it It sweeps away, at one breath, as the tempest 
sweeps away the chaff, all unjust distinctions of races and 
individuals. Pride of ancestry fades away in the presence 
of the great Father. The poorest boy on the lowest 
forms in our schoolrooms walks side by side, in the great 
procession of humanity, with the heirs of kingdoms, the 
princes and the nobles of the earth. The incorruptible 
treasures of goodness outvie and outshine gold. Exalted 
place will seem lowly to the seat on the Saviour’s throne 
which virtue will occupy. Crowns will lose their lustre in 
the splendors of the crown of righteousness. The doc- 
trine of human brotherhood, as we teach it, as unfolded in 
the gospel, casts down the lofty, lifts up the lowly, makes 
all individuals, all rights, sacred. Its rebukes make the 
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ear of the oppressor tingle. It breathes promise and 
hope into the bosom of the wronged and oppressed, which 
make their inflamed eyeballs beam with joy, their swollen 
lips burst forth in song. The tyrants of millions and the 
tyrants of one, the despots of empires and the despots of 
homes, will crouch and slink away, before the brightness 
of its coming, to the dens and caves of the earth ; while 
suffering millions, who have seen no light, who have 
known no joy, who have fed on their sobs, and slaked 
their thirst with tears, as humanity has been wailing on its 
pillow of stone, will behold, like the old patriarch, the 
opening heavens, the descending angels, and the glowing 
heights of glory. 

Y. Finally, I come to speak of our belief respecting the 
Sacred Scriptures. We receive the Bible for just what it 
claims to be, — a record of the prominent laws and acts of 
the Jewish nation, her poets’ songs, her seers’ prophecies, 
and an account of the life and teachings of Christ, and the 
preaching and letters of some of his apostles. The Old 
Testament contains the laws of Moses and the history of 
the Jewish people, and some of the literature of their poets 
and prophets. They are instructive to us ; but they are 
not our laws. None of the old heroes or worthies is our 
example. Neither Moses nor David, neither Samuel nor 
Isaiah, is our example. Christ is our example and Mas- 
ter. We open the gospel, not the law ; and the works and 
words of Jesus are to us truth and life, and they impart a 
sanctifying power. The teachings of Jesus are to us an 
end of controversy. We believe implicitly his declara- 
tions. When we have sought for light in the pages of the 
wisest of the world’s philosophers ; when the wisdom of 
Socrates, and the spirituality of Plato, and the garnered 
knowledge of Cicero, make only the darkness visible, and 
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reveal difficulty rather than confirm faith ; when we have 
bent day by day over the depths of the problems of human 
life and human destiny, and our eyes have become dim, and 
our heads dizzy, as we have gazed hopelessly, shrinking- 
ly, into the abysses which yawned before us, — we have 
found rest, solace, trust,' in the words of Jesus ; and have 
raised our tearful eyes in gratitude that God has spoken 
to us by his Son. And yet we are said by some, who 
either know no better, and are to be pitied,, or knowing 
better need both to be pitied and pardoned, — by some we 
are said to deny the Bible. Deny the Bible ! Why, we 
make dying eyes glow by repeating its promises ; we fill 
the hearts of the desponding with hope, as we read its 
triumphs. The mourner catches glimpses of the fragrant 
gardens of the blessed through its revelations. We para- 
lyze the arm of oppression by its rebuke; we unclinch 
the hand of avarice by its description of the riches of 
righteousness. Deny the Bible ! Why, it is our counsel- 
lor living, our solace dying. It is life ; it is truth ; it is 
salvation. We watch it: we guard it as our most pre- 
cious heritage. The words of life are there; and in* its 
brightness, as we clasp it to our bosoms, we ascend the 
summits of goodness unto God. 

We believe that the teaching of the gospel is final and 
authoritative. We accept the doctrines which it unfolds. 
We exercise those faculties which God has given us with 
which to discover truth, in learning what the gospel 
teaches ; but we are not such bold deniers as to refuse 
assent to what is there taught, because we cannot measure 
the heights of God’s wisdom, or sound the depths of his 
love. We exercise our reason in interpreting the lan- 
guage of the Gospels, as we do in interpreting the language 
of any other book. But we do not say of a doctrine 
taught by Christ, as we do of one taught by Calvin or 
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Channing or Wesley, or any other man, “It is not true.” 
We accept Christ, not any of his followers, as authority 
not to be questioned. One only is our Master, even 
Christ. Such is the use which we make of reason in 
interpreting the gospel. Is it not a proper, a legitimate, 
yea, a necessary use of it? I speak as to wise men: 
judge ye what I say. Nay, more: the exclusive sects 
shall be our witnesses, for they verily do the same thing. 
They use their reason in interpreting the Bible as well as 
we. More astute, more elaborate, more indefatigable rea- 
soner# are not to be found than they. And when they 
have collated manuscripts, and criticised texts, and inter- 
preted symbols, and weighed hyperboles, they affirm that 
the doctrine taught is what they have discovered. We 
study their criticisms, weigh their arguments, examine 
their conclusions, and decide that they are mistaken. 
They now reply, that we have exalted our reason above 
revelation, and denied, in our pride, a plain doctrine of the 
Scriptures ! Because our conclusions do not agree with 
their conclusions , we deny the Bible. Strange delusion, 
and stranger assumption! What have we done? Adhered 
to our own interpretation, instead of accepting theirs. We 
have denied their infallibility, as they do the pope’s. We 
have questioned the plenary inspiration of their reason- 
ings, not the authority of revelation. As in the day of 
account they cannot answer for us, so in the day of prepa- 
ration we cannot permit them to think for us. We cannot 
submit our reason to theirs. We dare not blindly follow 
their teachings. We shall not represent them as denying 
the Bible, because they reason about it differently from 
ourselves ; but we shall show that they cannot consistently 
thus represent us. They search the Scriptures diligently 
to learn what they teach : so do we ; and what we think 
VOL. vi. 17 
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they teach, we accept : so do they. Both of us use rea- 
son ; neither of us deny the Bible. 

Such is our faith in the Bible, and so do we interpret it. 
Its words are freighted with spirit and life. Its doctrines 
are to us most reasonable and edifying. We are not 
obliged to deny the testimony of our senses, or the prompt- 
ing of our affections, or the dictates of our consciences to 
receive them ; but, like the roll in Ezekiel’s vision, the Holy 
Evangel is written all over, within and without, with invi- 
tations, promises, encouragements, which make the good 
man’s life joyous, and his death the gate of glory. €n the 
Old Testament we read words of yearning and expec- 
tancy. The hearts of the devout along the ages longed 
for the light, and prayed for the day. In the sobbing lines 
of the Psalmist, we find meet words to express our peni- 
tence. In his exultant words of thanksgiving, we find 
expression of our gratitude. In the rolls of the prophets 
are utterances of highest expectancy and the coming of 
the kingdom ; but, in the gospel, the gates are opened, 
and we enter in where prophecy is fulfilled, and expecta- 
tion satisfied. 

Such is a skeleton of our belief in the Church, as free 
to all disciples; in one God, the Father; in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour; in man, as God’s child, our 
brother ; in the Bible, as the word of life. Jesus Christ 
is to us the way ; through him flows the life that is ever- 
lasting; through him the light divine streams forth into 
the darkness ; through him the impoverished prodigal is 
encouraged to rise from his degradation, and hasten where 
the best robe is ready, and the signet-ring prepared, and 
the harpers assembled. These doctrines are dear to us. 
We shall continue to advocate them till perplexed, en- 
slaved millions are released from the dread of man into 
the blessed liberty of Christ. The morning of a new day 
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is even now dawning. u The first long surf of climbing 
light floods all the thirsty east with gold.” The cunning, 
and power of exclusiveness, which love the darkness and 
fear the day, will slink away into the dens and caves of 
the earth ; and millions, rescued from the tyranny of creeds 
and the fear of excommunication, will rejoice in the lib- 
erty wherewith Christ makes men free. 


THE JOURNAL OF A CANDIDATE. 

(Concluded.) 

Malden, May 23, 1864. 

Mi prospects do not brighten in the least. When I have 
employment, the compensation seldom pays our board ; and 
one-third of the time lately, I have had nothing remunera- 
tive to do. Rather than be idle, several Saturdays I have 
accepted the offers of gentlemen, having temporary charge 
of certain distant pulpits, to preach in their stead for my 
travelling expenses, in the hope that I might derive some 
advantage from being heard ; but it has only resulted in 
my doing the work, whilst others got the pay. As I draw 
nearer and nearer to a penniless state, I find myself tempt- 
ed to abandon my calling, particularly when I talk with ex- 
ministers who have done so without regretting it Last 

week, I dined with , who told me that the profits of 

his insurance agencies are two thousand dollars a year ; 
and he is waxing fat in body and mind, with the relief from 
painful economy, and freedom from the necessity of guard- 
ing against giving offence to the petty magnates of such 
parishes as he was once doomed to take care of. He 

mentioned and , who are equally lucky in other 

departments of trade. All three have given their profes- 
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sional books to the General Theological Library, after sell- 
ing their old sermons to the paper-makers. thinks 

that any man is a fool to keep on preaching what . nobody 
cares enough about tp sustain decently and cheerfully ; and 
he suspects that two-thirds of the ministers would follow 
his example, if they had any confidence in their capacities 
for business. He advises me, however, to plunge into 
secularism all over, if I engage in it at all ; adding that he 
should be ashamed of himself, if, after withdrawing his 
heart’s best devotion from the ministry, he should continue 
to seek for opportunities to add to the abundant gains of 
the week by supplying pulpits, to the exclusion of poor, 
deluded fellows, who have no other resources, and really 
wish to be settled. Then he went off* into a somewhat 
classical flourish about the Athenian law, which forbade a 
man to be of two trades ; and Plato adopted it wisely in 
his ideal republic. 

Junk 8, 1864. 

I have written to several influential friends, asking their 
help in obtaining a situation in which approaching beggary 
shall not stare me in the face quite so rudely as it does at 
present Two of these epistles. I headed with mottoes 
from Elia : “ Half the world’s misery (Eden else) is owing 
to want of money,” and, “ Contented with little, yet wishing 
for more ; ” but the others were too earnest and beseech- 
ing for any sort of playfulness. I have taken pains to 
send them off* without Mary’s knowing it : the first secret 
of ray own that I have ever withheld from her ; and, as 
the replies are to be sent to Boston, I hope to keep her 
ignorant for a good while. I do not see how she can fail 
to approve, for there is really nothing else for us to do ; 
but an indefinable something prevents me from consulting 
her now. 
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June 18 , 1864 . 

I am in the cars of the Railroad, bound for , 

where I am to preach to-morrow, receiving a first-class fee 
for a novelty ; and still I am so far from happy, that my 
heart is “ as full of sorrows as the sea of sands.” Our babe 
has been quite ill for two days, and I am haunted by the 
doctor’s anxious face when he left our room this morning. 

If I could have afforded the pecuniary loss, I should have 
staid at home with my wife, who needs my sympathy as 
well as my assistance in ministering to the wants of the 
little sufferer. I came very near giving up my lucrative 
engagement ; but it was too late to find a satisfactory sub- 
stitute, and the child seemed to be in less pain when the 
hour to start arrived. On my way through town, I over- 
took a wealthy gentleman whom I know slightly ; and he 
asked me if I was well. I told him “ Yes ; but very 7 
anxious about a sick child at home.” He answered, 

“ Why do you leave home then ? I never go away when 
there is any serious illness in my household.” His tones 
were too gentle to suggest the slightest rebuke, and so I 
was not hurt on that account ; but I had not the candor to 
tell him the whole truth: “My only ‘home,’ sir, is at a 
cheap boarding-house, and I am going away to obtain the 
means of paying for the slender comforts of that, slenderer 
than ever now in sickness, when we long for space and 
quiet, and many more things which we cannot command.” 
When, with graceful good wishes, he shook hands with me 
in front of his fine mansion, a strange pang of envy went 
through my soul, and I thought that Scott was never more 
masterly in his delineation of human nature than in the 
Antiquary , where a rough old fisherman talks while he is 
mending his boat, after returning from his son’s funeral : 

“ What would ye have me do, unless I wanted to see four 
children starve because one is drowned? It’s weel wi’ 
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you gentles, that can sit in the house wi’ handkerchers at 
your een, when ye lose a friend ; but the like of us maun 
to our wark again, if our hearts were beating as hard as 
my hammer.” But I soon reflected that I was taking the 
worst foij granted, which I had no right to do ; for, when I 
get back, all danger may have passed. This consoled me 
for an hour or two ; but again the full weight of suspense 
burdens my spirit. 

Sunday evening, late. 

After a restless night, in which I had to contend with 
depressing thoughts of what might be taking place at 
Malden, I made my preparations for the services of the 
day, with an earnestness more like that of a settled minis- 
ter well aware of the needs of his people, than the half 
indifferent guessing of an itinerant, who knows that his 
voice is only the voice of a stranger. Remembering that 
the war has added to the usual number of the anxious and 
bereaved, I felt sure, that, as I was suffering myself, being 
tried, I might be able to succor some others who were 
tried also. In this confidence, I put my heart into the 
hymns and prayera and sermons to an extent far beyond 
my ordinary experiences of late. My only encourage- 
ment was the most respectful attention on the part of the 
congregation, until I was leaving the church in the after- 
noon, when a noble-looking woman, between fifty and sixty 
years of age, who had lingered in the porch, asked me to 
go to her house, and spend the evening. I found that she 
is a teacher, having a spacious schoolroom under her own 
roof ; but this year she has suspended the work of instruc- 
tion, that she may recover from burdensome fatigue, and 
have leisure to give some of her attention to soldiers in 
the hospitals of the neighborhood. Her conversational 
talents are remarkable ; and I have never heard wiser 
comments on new books and public men : but it is plain, 
that her favorite themes are the charities occasioned by 
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the war. Just before I came away, she thanked me 
briefly, but most eloquently, for my services at church; 
declaring that they had been so peculiarly adapted to her 
wants, that it seemed as if it must have been my purpose 
to revive her faith and courage. My prayers, in particu- 
lar, she said, satisfied her that I was able to comfort those 
who were in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith I my- 
self had been comforted of God. Her last words sounded 
like another quotation from Scripture ; but I do not know 
where to look for it : “ Many are in high place, and of 
renown ; but mysteries are revealed unto the meek.” Can 
it be tl^t she intended to apply this to my ministry ? Of 
one thing I am certain, and that is the ripeness of this 
short friendship. Already it seems as if our acquaintance 
has had no recent beginning, and can have literally no 
end. Like the fabulous trees of Java, it bears at once 
blossoms and fruit. 

Malden, June 23, 1864. 

It seems a year since I made the last entry in this jour- , 
nal, the days have been so crowded with excitement and 
sorrow. # 

Monday morning I met the superintendent of the Sun- 
day school at , on the Boston train. To gratify my 

intense curiosity, and to keep my mind from preying on 
itself, “ the most unwholesome food,” I asked him about 

Mrs. , and learned that her husband was a professor 

in the Medical College, and that he died twenty years 

ago, leaving her with two sons and a very small property. 
One son was colonel of a Western regiment, and fell near 

Vicksburg. His younger brother died in 1859. Mr. 

said that the latter was really a martyr to his anti-slavery 
convictions. He was named George, for an uncle at Mo- 
bile who offered to pay his college expenses. The uncle 
visited the North, and said in the hearing of his nephew, 
who was then a sophomore, that one of his errands was to 
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try to find a young quadroon girl, the property of a friend 
of his, who had escaped to the Free States. He also 
stated that his detectives had found her at number — , on 
Street, Philadelphia ; and he meant to have her ar- 
rested on his way home. George, having stealthily put 
down the number and the street, went to Philadelphia on 
the night-train, and warned the girl of her danger. The 
next week, he received a letter from his uncle, who had 
recognized the description of the man who had baffled him, 
given by some thoughtless abolitionists who wished to taunt 
a slaveholder; and the young man was most insolently 
reminded of his indebtedness tQ the relative w^>se evil 
purpose he had so promptly thwarted. George at once 
left college; sold his text-books, watch, and his best clothes; 
and, borrowing some money of several friends, sent to his 
uncle every dollar that he had advanced, principal and 
interest ; and went to seek his fortune in the West, where 

he lost his life in a shipwreck on Lake Erie. Mrs. 

herself contributes to our best periodicals. And it is such 
a woman, and the mother of such sons, who thanked me 
yesterday ! 

Hurrying through Boston, I reached this place in the 
middle of the morning. It was a bad omen to see Mary 
at liberty to be watching for me as I approached the door. 
She mtet me with a pale face, and led me silently up to 
our room, where our little daughter, whom I had left so 
hot and flushed with the cruel fever, returned my greeting 
with closed eyes, and lips so cold, that my heart was almost 
frozen at their icy touch. 

We had the simple funeral yesterday afternoon ; and I 
have been deeply moved by the kindnesses of many per- 
sons. Our landlady, of whom I have had some hard 
thoughts at times, procured a costly and exquisite wreath 
of snowiest flowers as the offering of her womanly soul. 
A large box came from W., with enough wreaths and 
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crosses to decorate a church at Easter. There were let* 
ters, too, from every household in which I had been a 
comforter, telling me how truly they mourned with me, 
as I had mourned with them in their days of darkness. 
Even Deacon — , who was so active in making me un- 

comfortable, wrote that he had seen my conduct in a new 
light for some time, but felt too proud to tell me that the 
parish stood no chance of securing a better man, until he 
saw the notice of my loss in the “ Boston Journal,” and 
then he felt free at once to own that he had wronged me. 
I cannot imagine ihuch softness in that stern face of his ; 
but there were traces of tears on this old man’s letter, and, 
from my inmost heart, I forgive him all. 


June 24, 1864. 

Discouraging replies to all but one of my business let- 
ters were received last week ; and to-day came the answer 
to that. I opened it with little hope, but, to my great 
surprise, it offered me a fourteen-hundred-dollar clerkship 
in an old house of the very best repute ; and yet I am no* 
half so much gratified as I thought I should be. After all* 
my wife must help me to decide. It was chiefly to shield 
her from privations that I proposed a change of employ- 
ment. 

June 29, 1864. 

I have declined the clerkship. As soon as I mentioned 
the subject to Mary, I saw that it pained her ; and she 
told me that it was one of the worst shocks of her life. 
She admits that we are having a hard time, and that our 
future is quite uncertain ; but she would rather endure 
much sharper temporal trials than have me give up the 
holy work to which I have been set apart. She reminded 
me of the radiance of my sainted mother’s face, when she 
was carried to church, for the last time, to see me or- 
dained ; and how fervently those pale, thin lips thanked 
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God that she had one son consecrated to the setting-forth 
of unseen and eternal things. It was with a flitting blush 
that my wife went on to speak of her own aspirations. 
* You know,” she said, “ that it was in part to share the 
trials and joys of a calling which commends itself to the 
best longings of a true-hearted woman, that I renounced an 
opportunity of wealth, style, and ease. Having put our 
hands to the plough, we ought never to look back. Go 
on, and I am ready to welcome every hardship ; and, if it 
becomes necessary, I will teach music and drawing, or 
humbler branches. If we wavered in our purpose before 
the death of our child, let these fresh experiences of the 
worth of divine realities strengthen our fearful hearts.” 

July 4, 1864. 

As I stood in the pulpit at yesterday, I noticed, for 

the first time, that Mary has had three Scriptural mottoes 
printed on my sermon-cover in golden letters: 1. “Endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 2. “ A pa- 
tient man will bear for a time, and afterward joy shall 
spring up unto him.” 3. “ He that taketh not his cross, 
and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” 

To the Editor op the “ Monthly Journal,” — As I have not 
been able to find the young minister who left the horse-car at Cam- 
bridgeport, from whose manuscript 1 have now made as many selections 
as the patience of your readers will bear, I cannot deliver several par- 
cels and messages which have been sent to me by interested readers of 
his journal. A very nice pair of shoes, labelled “ For Robbie,” and 
received three months ago, are still on hand. The anonymous giver is 
informed, that they have not reached the object of her remembrance; 
and they are too small for my own children. 

To those persons who have expressed a desire to render pecuniary 
assistance to this candidate, I would respectfully suggest, that, if they 
cannot now see deserving persons of his class, no spectacles that I could 
lend them would be of the least avail. 

Several parish committees have asked me to send the candidate to 
them, promising him a fair hearing; but, after referring to his journal, I 
suspect that he has been heard in the most of their pulpits already. * 
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. FROTHINGHAM’S TRIBUTE TO T. S. KING.* 

It is too early to write the life of Starr King. Only little 
more than a year has elapsed since his worn and weary 
frame was laid to rest, and the sense of personal loss is too 
deep and fresh to permit one to sit down calmly to record 
the events of his splendid career, and to analyze the sources 
of his marvellous power. But what the hand of friendship 
can do now, Mr. Frothingham has done gracefully and 
well. Writing u.<der the inspiration of a long and intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. King, and with access to a large mass 
of his private and familiar correspondence, he has given us 
a sympathetic sketch of that spotless life, and has delineated 
some of the traits of character which so strongly endeared 
our friend to all who were brought within the magic circle 
of his influence. Those who knew him only through the 
spoken or the too seldom printed word will learn from these 
pages something of that loving heart, and those warm and 
tender sympathies, which were even more remarkable than 
the keen logic, the exuberant imagination, and the inspir- 
ing eloquence which seldom failed to move even the coldest 
audience. But this is not the only service which Mr. 
Frothingham has rendered by the preparation of this 
heart-felt tribute of personal affection. Those who were 
on terms of friendship or intimacy with Mr. King will 
gladly read the narrative of his opening years, and will 
feel a deeper reverence for his memory as they watch his 
early struggles with adverse fortune and learn by what 
processes of self-culture he formed and rounded his moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual character. And all will be grate- 


• A Tribute to Thomas Starr King. By Richard Frothingham. Bos- 
ton. Ticknor and Fields. 1864. 16mo. pp. 247. 
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ful for the precious excerpts from his familiar letters 
with which Mr. Frothingham has enriched his pages, and 
which after all are the chief attraction of his volume, — so 
true is it that our friend was, and will be always, his own 
best biographer. The portrait which he engraved on the 
hearts of all who knew him, and some traits of which every 
one may trace in these unstudied letters, is far better than 
any which the mo9t skilful biographer may hope to present. 
As Buckminster's best biography is in the traditions of the 
elders, and in the letters which Mrs. Lee has carefully pre- 
served, so the best record of King will be in the affection- 
ate remembrance of his friends, and in his own deeply 
suggestive words. 

As we thus revive our recollections, and read with ever- 
increasing interest Mr. Frothingham’s attractive pages, we 
are more than ever impressed with the conviction, that, 
since the death of Buckminster, Liberal Christianity in 
America has met with no loss so great as that which it suf- 
fered in the death of King. It is common to dwell on the 
services which, as a Christian patriot, he rendered to our 
afflicted country in the last years of his life ; and it is 
scarcely possible to magnify these services too much, or to 
prize them too highly. But far more important, we believe, 
would have been the services which he would have ren- 
dered, and far greater the influence which he would have 
exerted as a Christian minister, if his life had been spared 
until the sound of war shall have ceased within our borders. 
There was that in his personal character, in his theological 
opinions, in his rich and various culture, in the positiveness 
of his faith and his loyalty to his own convictions, in his 
still increasing reputation, and in his personal relations, 
which would have placed him foremost among the men 
who, as we hope and believe, are to wage successful battle 
in support of that simple and Scriptural faith of which he 
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was so bright an ornament. As a preacher and a public 
speaker he had few equals and no superior ; and the rapt 
attention with which crowds hung on his winged words was 
a pledge of the influence which he would have continued 
to exert when speaking on the highest of all themes : as a 
writer, he has left no adequate memorial of his powers, — 
not even in his delightful volume on the White Hills ; 
and it is much to be regretted that his early ambition to 
prepare some philosophical work was never gratified. But, 
whether as a preacher or as a writer, he would have left a 
broad and deep impress on the age, and have helped 
largely in the regenerating work which must be wrought 
in this country. He cannot, however, be said to have lived 
in vain, though he died before he was forty, and left many 
hopes and aspirations unfulfilled. Such a life and such a 
character are a priceless legacy to those who come after, 
and a most persuasive proof of the adaptation of our views 
to the wants of man. 


THE ARMY MISSION. 

For the information of our churches in regard to this 
branch of the work of the Association, the Army Com- 
mittee would state, that they have adhered to the method 
of action which has already been often explained. Their 
opportunities have, however, gradually enlarged, till at the 
present time they have volunteer helpers in all sections of 
the country, to the number of seventy, who are regularly 
in communication with the Committee, and to whom our 
publications are sent for distribution in numbers propor- 
tioned to their several wishes and means. At the time 
VOL. vi. 18 
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of issuing this Journal, we are in this way sending every 
week five thousand newspapers (“Register” and “In- 
quirer ”), and every month one thousand five hundred 
Monthly Journals, one thousand Monthly Religious Maga- 
zines, one thousand Sunday-school Gazettes, and over fifty 
thousand army tracts ; and the number required of each 
is increasing every day. 

The mere number of papers, &c., sent is not, however, 
in the estimate of the Committee, a fair measure of their 
success. It is easy to send any amount, with the risk of 
having it wasted or piled up as rubbish in some hospital 
storehouse. We therefore deem it important to say, that 
no papers or tracts have ever been sent, except with the 
assurance that they were going to one who, through real 
interest in the cause, had undertaken to distribute them ; 
and there is a reasonable certainty that almost every thing 
sent has been properly given out and read. Moreover, it 
is another excellence of our method, that, up to this time, 
not one dollar has been expended , directly or indirectly, 
for the whole machinery of distribution, except what has 
been paid for transportation of packages, and postage of 
letters sent. 

Nevertheless, the Committee are aware that the work 
is still very inadequately done, considering its importance 
and our means; and they are accordingly glad to make 
known that permission has been received from the War 
Department to send out agents to the field. We hope 
immediately to avail ourselves of this opportunity. It is 
not our purpose to send many agents. We shall send 
only a few, and those the very best we can secure. Their 
appointment will not essentially change our plan of dis- 
tribution. We shall still rely on the voluntary aid of 
persons connected with the army whose co-operation we 
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have found so valuable hitherto. The work of the men 
sent out under this authority will be to extend our present 
facilities, by forming wider acquaintance and by active 
intercourse in the army, while they, will try in every way 
to exert a religious influence in the spirit of our Liberal 
faith. 

The Committee would further say, that, with the con- 
sent of the proprietors of the “Register” and “Inquirer,” 
they are permitted to occupy a portion of each number of 
these papers with matter which they may select, and they 
are taking measures to secure such articles as shall best 
serve the purpose; the design being, that such among 
these articles as may prove especially adapted for it will 
be published afterwards as a separate tract. We invite 
the co-operation of our brethren and others in this attempt, 
and shall be glad of any contributions. It is our desire 
that our army literature shall be as ample in its variety 
as it is already acknowledged to be excellent in kind. 

In addition to what has been thus mentioned of our 
work, we are making arrangements to place a library of 
our publications, so far as is practicable, in every perma- 
nant hospital and every vessel of war. In connection 
with this, we have repeated calls for miscellaneous books, 
especially standard histories and the like ; which, of course, 
it does not come within our province to furnish with the 
money of the Association. We have now, however, facili- 
ties for bestowing such, books to the best advantage, and 
shall be glad to be the medium of so bestowing any such 
good books that may be sent to us, or even of expending 
money in their purchase if given with this express pur- 
pose. 

Charles Lowe, 

Chairman of Army Committee, 
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VOICE FROM THE ARMY. 

One who has been engaged in distributing our reading 
matter in hospitals, writes : — 

“ I a aked a soldier the other day if he had read the 1 Tract 9 
I gave him. * Oh, yes,’ said he, 1 it was excellent. I lent it to 
one of the boys, and then it went all round the ward.’ 

" Fancy a * Tract,’ — a synonym for summer dust and dry- 
ness, going the round of an army-hospital ward. Send me, 
please, some of the * Letter to a Sick Soldier ’ as soon as it is 
struck off j it is such a real pleasure to distribute them.” 

A soldier writes, — , 

“ I have received several copies of the * Christian Register,’ 
and have read them with a great amount of pleasure ; and after 
reading them I have given them to my comrades, and they have 
passed them around till they were all worn out.” 

An officer, to whom we wrote asking his co-operation, 
writes : — 

11 Your note is before me. I rejoice that an opportunity is at 
last offered roe to aid in such a good work as the distribution of 
the publications of the Unitarian Association. I am favorably 
situated to aid. / 

“ Two weeks ago there were fourteen thousand soldiers of the 
23d Army Corps within two miles of my office. Orthodox pub- 
lications were freely circulated among them. As I rode among 
them one day, I could not help exclaiming, ‘ Where, oh where, 
is Liberal Christianity ! ’ ” 
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ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The subscriptions to the one hundred thousand dollars 
which the American Unitarian Association are raising are 
as follows at the latest date. Payments are now made 
with commendable rapidity, and we hope very soon to have 
the money all in hand. All the payments made amount to 
* 26 , 940 , 63 . 


Dr. Bellows’s society, New York, paid 
Revt Mr. Hale’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Potter’s, New Bedford, „ 

Rev. Mr. Young’s, Newton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Ware’s, Baltimore, „ 

Rev. Dr. Bartol’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Brigham’s, Taunton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Lowe’s, Somerville, „ 

Rev. Mr. S wan’s,-" Kennebunk, Me., „ 

Rev. Mr. Hall’s, Plymouth, Mass., „ 

Rev. Mr. Galvin’s, Brookfield, „ 

Rev. Mr. Moors’s, Greenfield, „ 

Rev. Mr. Vinal’s, N. Andover, „ 

Rev. Mr. Adams’s, Templeton, „ 

Rev.Mr. Putnam’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. „ 

Rev. Mr. Bridge’s, Hampton Falls, N.H., paid, 

Rev. Mr. Buck’s Fall River, paid, . 

Rev. Mr. Moore’s, Duxbury, „ 

Rev. Dr. Gannett’s, Boston (not finished), over 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Dr. Clarke’s, Boston, „ 

Hawes Place, South Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Zachos’s, W. Newton, „ 

Society in Lowell, „ 

Rev. Dr. Newell’s, Cambridge, „ ,. . . 

Two Societies, Providence, K.I., (not finished), over 
Rev. Mr. Chaney’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Ware’s, Burlington, Vt., „ 

Rev. Mr. Westcott’s, Barre, Mass., „ 

Rev. Dr. Hedge’s, Brookline, „ 

Society in Springfield, „ 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s, Lexington, „ 

Rev. Mr. Everett’s, Bangor, Me., „ 

Rev. Mr. Hussey’s, North Easton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Barrett’s, Dighton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Hepworth’s, Boston, „ 

From “ brethren scattered abroad." 

“ A friend in New Hampshire,” ....... 

44 A mite ” from Charlton, 


IB* 


$ 5 , 396.47 

6 . 025.00 

1 . 600.00 
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$ 63 , 862.63 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

March 13, — Present, Messrs. Stebbins, Kidder, Liver- 
more, Clarke, Brigham, Barrett, Hinckley, Lowe, Hale, 
Sawyer, Smith, and Fox. 

The Treasurer presented a communication from a gen- 
tleman who desired, for the present, to have his name 
known only to the Treasurer, concerning certain property 
which he proposed bequeathing to the Association ; and it 
was voted to refer it to the Finance Committee. 

The Committee on New-England Correspondence re- 
ported in favor of granting to the society in Brooklyn, 
Conn., in response to an application received, the sum of 
$100, to aid them in sustaining preaching the present year ; 
and their report was adopted. 

The Army-Mission Committee reported concerning the 
arrangements made for circulating reading matter among 
the soldiers ; and also reported, that, since the last meet- 
ing, they had decided it best to make immediate application 
to the War Department for permission to send agents to 
the army ; which had been done through Hon. Thomas D. 
Eliot. 

The Committee on Theological Education presented an 
application for aid from a student in the Cambridge Divinity 
School, and, in accordance with their recommendation, $50 
were voted to him from the income of the Perkins Fund. 

The President presented a letter from the Committee 
appointed to call the National Unitarian Convention, invit- 
ing the Board to send delegates to represent the Associa- 
tion on that occasion, and expressing the wish that they 
should go prepared to make a report to the Convention 
concerning the plans and wishes of the Board. It was 
unanimously voted to accept this invitation, and the Presi- 
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dent, Secretary, and Treasurer were then chosen as dele- 
gates, and were authorized to prepare a report to present 
to the Convention. 

The President stated that it was the wish of Rev. Dr. 
Bellows’s Society, that $1,000 from their contribution to the 
hundred thousand dollars fund should be appropriated to 
the society in Yonkers, N.Y., to aid them in paying the 
debt upon their church ; and of the society at Newton 
Corner, that $50 from their contribution should go to the 
society in Houlton, Me. ; which appropriations were ac- 
cordingly made. 

The President further stated, that there were certain 
things which should be done at once, without waiting for 
the new plan of work to be arranged, which would be ren- 
dered necessary by the large increase in the funds of the 
Association. New “Rooms” were needed, the present 
accommodations being too limited, and inconvenieut in other 
respects. There were several openings at the South and 
South-west, where agents should be sent without delay ; 
and this was especially the case with regard to Charleston 
and Savannah. Libraries of standard Unitarian books 
were needed for the army hospitals and the ships in the 
navy, and communications had been received from several 
publishers offering some of their publications for such pur- 
poses at reduced prices. 

After the President had made this statement, it was 
voted to instruct the Finance Committee to look for new 
apartments for the Association, and then, after some dis- 
cussion, a Special Committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Clarke, Hale, and Stebbins, to report a plan of 
work, at a meeting to be held the following Monday, and 
with power to send immediately an agent or agents for 
inspection of the field in Charleston and Savannah. 

The Board then adjourned to Monday, March 20. 
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March 20. — Present, Messrs. Stebbins, Kidder, Liver- 
more, Hedge, Brigham, Barrett, Hinckley, Lowe, Hale, 
Sawyer, Smith, and Fox. 

The Special Committee appointed at the last meeting 
presented a report, which was accepted, and the following 
recommendations contained therein were unanimously 
adopted : — 

“ 1. The system o sub-committees shall be continued ; these 
committees working under the general superintendence of the 
Board, which shall at regular intervals make appropriations for 
their use. Each Committee shall make a written report every 
month, to the Board, of what it has done, what it wishes to do, 
and the amount needed for its objects. All payments made by 
order of any Committee shall be reported by it in detail ; and 
no expenses shall be incurred, and no debts contracted, for which 
appropriations have not been made. 

" 2. In addition to the present Standing Committees, the fol- 
lowing shall be appointed : South-western, Southern States, and 
Pacific-coast Committees. 

“ 3. Each Committee shall bring in without delay a written 
statement of what it proposes to do in its department, and an 
estimate of the funds needed. 

“4. In no case shall any person be sent out, under the 
auspices of this Board, without a written commission from the 
Committee sending him, calling his attention to the general and 
specific objects of his mission ; and every such agent shall be 
expected to make a full report of his work as often as once a 
month. 

“5. The Board shall appropriate at once to the Western, 
South-western, and Southern Committees $500 each, to enable 
them to commence work in their respective departments. 

“ 6. The Committee on Publications shall proceed at once to 
make a selection of books for army libraries, to be deposited in 
the permanent army hospitals, and in ships of war of the United 
States.” 
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The following suggestions made in the report were 
accepted by the Board: — 

“We suggest that, at first, experienced pastors be sent out 
for missionary work, and that their pulpits be supplied, and 
their expenses paid by the Association. 

“We also suggest that every such minister be requested to 
select some young man as his companion and assistant, and 
that the travelling expenses of such assistant be defrayed by the 
Association.” # 

The consideration of the Report having been concluded, 
the three new Committees were filled as follows: — 

Southern Committee. 

Messrs. Lowe, Kidder, and Hedge. 

South-western Committee . 

Messrs. Stebbins, Brigham, and Sawter. 

Pacific-coast Committee. 

Messrs. Clarke, Hale, and Livermore. 

The Committee on Theological Education reported in 
favor of appropriating $50 from the income of the Per- 
kins Fund, to a student in the Cambridge Divinity School, 
from whom an application had been received ; and their 
report was adopted. 

In compliance with a request from Rev. A. P. Putnam’s 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y., $1,000 from their contribution to 
the hundred thousand dollars fund were voted to the society 
in Yonkers, N.Y. 

The Army-Mission Committee reported that their appli- 
cation to the War Department had been successful, and 
that agents would be at once sent to the army and the 
hospitals. 

Rev. James Walker, D.D., Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D., 
and Rev. Samuel Barrett, D.D., were chosen honorary 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


delegates to represent the Association at the National Con- 
vention. 

After the transaction of other, business, the Board ad- 
journed to Monday, April 10. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

• 

Mr. George N. Richardson was ordained as pastor of the 
society in Westborough, Mass., on Tuesday, Feb. 28. The or- 
der of services was as follows : Anthem ; invocation by Rev. 
George S. Ball, of Upton ; reading from the Scriptures by Rev. 
William G. Scandlin, of Grafton; sermon by Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, of Boston ; hymn ; ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Thomas T. Stone, of Brooklyn, Conn. ; charge by Rev. Richard 
S. Edes, of Bolton ; right hand of fellowship by Rev. Frederic 
Frothingham, of Brattleborough, Vt. ; hymn; address to the 
people by Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D., of Northborough ; conclud- 
ing prayer by Rev. J. F. Clarke ; doxology ; benediction by the 
pastor. 

Mr. Charles A. Allen, a graduate of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School in the last class, was ordained as pastor of the 
new society in Montpelier, Vt., on Wednesday, March 1. The 
order of services was as follows : Voluntary ; opening prayer by 
Rev. Loammi ,G. Ware, of Burlington, Vt. ; reading from the 
Scriptures by Rev. Eli Ballou, D.D. (Universalist), of Montpe- 
lier ; hymn ; sermon by Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; ordaining prayer by Rev. John Cordner, of 
Montreal, Canada ; charge by Rev. Edgar Buckingham, of Troy, 
N.Y. ; right hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr. Abbot (Univer- 
salist), of Lowell, Mass. ; address to the people by Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, of Boston ; benediction by the pastor. 

Rev. John W. Hudson has resigned the charge of the society 
in Ware, and accepted a call from the society in Chicopee, % 
Mass. 

Rev. Henry F. Harrington has resigned the charge of the 
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Lee-street Society, Cambridgeport, and accepted the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of the public schools in New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Rev. S. B. Flagg has received a call from the society in 
Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Francis G. Williams has received a call from the so- 
ciety in East Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. John K. Karcher has resigned the charge of the 
society in Nantucket, Mass. 

Rev. John-F. Moors, of Greenfield, has received a call from 
the society in Northampton, Mass. 

Rev. Charles H. Brigham has resigned the charge of the 
society in Taunton, Mass., to labor in an important field at 
the West, by invitation of the Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

1865. 


Feb. 

24. 

From Rev. Dr. Eliot’s Society. St Louis, Mo., as a 


24. 


donation 

Rev. G. W. Skinner, as an annual member- 


25. 


ship 

William T. Piper, for Army Fund .... 

yy 

27. 

yy 

Atherton Blight, Philadelphia, for Army 

Fund 

Society in South Danvers, for Monthly 


27. 


yy 

27. 

yy 

Journals * . 

Society in Walpole, Mass., for Monthly Jour- 

nals 

Society in Peterboro’, N.H., for Monthly 


28. 

yy 


28. 


Journals 

a lady, as a donation 


28. 


Rev. Edward E. Hale’s Society ? Boston, as a 

March 

2. 


donation, including thirty-six life-mem- 

berships 

a friend in Charlton 

v 

2. 

yy 

Rev. Edward C. Towne, as an annual mem- 

y, 

2. 

yy 

bership 

Society in Medford, for Monthly Journals . 

yy 

3. 

yy 

Society in Templeton, as a donation . . . 

yy 

yy 

3. 

7. 

yy 

yy 

a friend in New Hampshire 

James M. Drake, Yonkerrf, N.Y., to make 
himself a life-member 


$ 100.00 

1.00 

1.00 

100.00 

14.00 

16.00 

6.00 

25.00 


6,025.00 

10.00 

1.00 

10.00 

75.00 

50.00 

80.00 
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March 10. From Society in Kennebunk, Me., as a donation, 
including; life-memberships for Mrs. N. E. 

Smart, Mrs. S. H. Swan, Mrs. C. Mendum, 

Mrs. O. L. Morton, Mrs. R. W. Lord, Adam 
McCulloch, Mrs. L. L. Deane, E. L. Mitch- 
ell, Ivory Gillpatrick, and Mrs. J. A. Lord . 406.00 
„ 10. „ Society in Greenfield, as a donation . . . 100.00 

„ 10. „ Ed. G. French, Epworth, Iowa, towards life- 

membership 6.00 

„ 13. „ Rev. Edward J. Young’s Society, Newton, as 

a donation, including $30 from William 
Claflin, to make himself a life-member • . 1,625.00 

„ 13. „ an old lady, for missionary purposes . . . 60.00 

„ 18. „ a class of boys in Rev. O. C. Everett’s Sunday 

School, Charlestown, by penny contribu- 
tions 2.00 

„ 13. „ Rev. Wm. Brown, as an annual membership 1.00 

„ 13. „ Society in Sherborn, for Monthly Journals . 16.00 

„ 18. „ Society in Marblehead, for Monthly Journal, 

additional 1.00 

„ 13. „ Society in Marietta, Ohio, for Army Fund . 6.00 

„ 14. „ Miss Jeanie Pomeroy, Stockbridge, to com- 
plete her life-membership 10.00 

„ 14. „ Rob’t Mason, Jacksonville, 111., as a donation 6.00 

„ 14. „ Josiah Day, as an annual membership . . . 1.00 

„ 16. „ ladies of Second Unitarian Society, Philadel- 

E hia, to make their pastor, Rev. William 

i. Chaffin, a life-member 80.00 

„ 16. „ Joseph H. Allen, as an annual membership . 1.00 

„ 10. „ Society in Baltimore, Md., for Monthly Jour- 
nals . . 26.00 

„ 17. „ Rev. Dr. Bartol’s Society, Boston, as a dona- 

, tion, including life-mimberships for Mrs. 

E. E. Newhall and Mrs. D. F. Faulkner . 2,606.00 

„ 18. „ members of Society in Plymouth, as a dona- 
tion 260.00 

„ 18. „ Society in South Danvers, for Monthly Jour- 
nal, additional . 2.00 

„ 20. „ Society in Taunton, as a donation . . 1,669.00 

„ 21. „ Society in Dublin, N.H., for Monthly Jour- 
nals, additional 4.00 

„ 22. „ Society in Baltimore, Md., as a donation . . 1,100 00 

„ 22. „ Mrs. Mary Evans, Elkton, Md., as a donation 10.00 

„ 22. „ a friend, as a donation 26.00 

„ 23. „ the ladies of the Society in Uxbridge, to 

make Theodore B. Whiting a life-member 80.00 

„ 23. „ Society in Brookfield, as a donation, includ- 

ing $30 to make Rev. Edward I. Galvin a 

life-member 130.00 

„ 23. „ Rev. A. P. Putnam’s Society, Brooklyn, N.Y., 


„ 23. „ Mt. Pleasant Society, Roxbury, for Monthly 

Journals 23.00 

„ 24. „ ladies of Society in Augusta, Me., to make 

their pastor, Rev. Henry W. Brown, a life- 
member 80.00 
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NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONVENTION. 

At ten, a.m., April 5, there assembled, in New York, the 
first National Convention of the Unitarian Churches. 
His Excellency Governor Andrew was chosen President ; 
and it was the universal opinion, that the success of the 
Convention was due very much to his firm, kind, impartial, 
sagacious, and good-natured management of it James 
Freeman Clarke was invited by the Committee of Ar- 
rangements to preach the opening sermon ; and he deliv- 
ered, on Tuesday evening, a discourse, since printed in 
the “New-York Inquirer.” Perhaps there was never 
collected on the American Continent a body of men com- 
bining more intelligence, energy, and Christian character, 
than the body of delegates. About one hundred and 
ninety-five churches were represented by their pastors 
and two delegates, making some five hundred in all. 

Mr. Clarke’s object, in his sermon, was to show the cen- 
tral Christian purpose and conviction on which the Unita- 
rians might all unite. One or two gentlemen were perhaps 
dissatisfied, thinking that it was too liberal, and opened 
the door too widely ; but the body of -delegates, to judge 
by their vote of thanks, probably approved of what was 
VOL. vl 19 
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said. The purpose of the Convention was to unite the 
Unitarian churches into a strong working organization, in 
which they could co-operate for that which our Brother 
Hale, at the South End, calls the work of u - the new civili- 
zation.” This they came to do, and this they did. 

For the first time in the history of our body, — perhaps 
in the history of the Church, — an Ecclesiastical Convention 
met, composed two-thirds of laymen, presided over by a 
layman, and which was throughout steered and managed 
by laymen. The result was, that instead of quarrelling 
about doctrines, instead of spending time in talk, they did, 
in the shortest time, a vast amount of business. They 
looked over the whole United States, to see what mission- 
ary work was to be done ; what colleges to be established ; 
what funds were needed for churches, — every thing was 
considered in its order; and then they arranged and 
adopted a Constitution for the Annual Convention ; making 
it a permanent organism, equal to the work of serving all 
our churches and directing their efforts. Many felt, 
all the time, that the good sense and good nature of the 
laymen were carrying us through and over every diffi- 
culty. They had come to New York to do a work ; 
and they meant to db it, and did it. We had the feel- 
ing, all through, which one has on an ocean-steamer in 
the Atlantic, — that, down below somewhere, there is a 
great motive-force which is pushing the vessel on ; and 
that if a storm comes, and waves arise, the vessel will be 
pushed on steadily, just the same. 

There was a right wing and left wing to the Conven- 
tion : a conservative wing which wanted a creed in distinct 
articles; setting forth a doctrinal basis of belief in the 
Scriptures, in miracles, and in the supernatural authority 
of Christianity. On the other hand, there was a radical 
wing, which perhaps wished the Convention not to ex- 
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press any Christian faith at all, but to open their arms to 
admit all Come-outers, Naturalists, and Nothing-arians.* 
The Convention did 'neither the one nor the other. It 
went straight between the two. It refused to consider 
any creed, but adopted a preamble to its Constitution to 
this effect: — 

“ Whereas , the great opportunities and demands for Christian 
labor and consecration, at this time, increase our sense of the 
obligation of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove 
their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives and 
possessions to the service of God and the building-up of the 
kingdom of his Son ; therefore the Christian churches of 
the Unitarian faith here assembled unite themselves in a com- 
mon body, to be known as the National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, to the end of re-organizing and stimulating the de- 
nomination with which they are connected to the largest exer- 
tions in the cause of Christian faith and work.” 

• 

This preamble and resolution of Christian purpose 
sufficiently shows, to all who wish to understand it, that 
this Convention is a Christian Convention, believing in 
Jesus Christ; but it does not undertake to define for any 
one what Christianity is. We do not see how it could 
have been better expressed. 

The only other question was, whether the Convention 
should include only Unitarian churches, or also others 
who sympathize with us, but do not bear our name. It 
was proposed to insert the word “ Independent,” so that it 
should read, “ This body shall be known as the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Independent Churches.” 
But it was evident that the Convention meant, this year, 
only to organize the Unitarian churches, and then go 


* It is, however, only just to this left wing to say, that they displayed 
a desire heartily to co-operate ; and, of the two extremes, showed the 
most conciliatory spirit. 
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home, leaving further and larger work to be done here- 
after. The amendment, therefore, was not pressed to a 
vote. 

The result of the Convention was quite satisfactory to 
all who took part in it, except to one or two gentlemen on 
either extreme. One or two may have been offended 
because the Convention would not adopt an explicit creed. 
One or two may have been offended because it did declare 
itself a Christian body, and refused to admit any but 
Christian Unitarian churches. But the great body felt 
that it had taken the right ground, and that the result is 
as follows : — 

First , Unitarianism has ceased henceforward to be a 
merely New-England affair, and has become a national 
affair. It has been depolarized . The delegates of all our 
churches have stood face to face with the great interests of 
the^vhole land, and feel that their field “ is the world,” — 
not New England. 


Second , The Unitarian laity , as well as clergy, are 
henceforth committed to take hold of and carry on its great 
moral, religious, and missionary work. 

Third, The churches, retaining their independence in 
f themselves, are nevertheless united henceforward for 
} work. 

These are sufficient results. Let us add that any thing 
which we have read in the newspaper reports about the 
Convention may be, as a general thing, disbelieved . The 
newspapers seemed to take particular pains to represent 
every thing exactly opposite to what it actually was. For 
example, Mr. Ames was reported as declaring that he 
could not unite with any but Unitarians ; whereas he was 
the gentleman who labored especially to open the Conven- 
tion to others. Mr. James F. Clarke was reported as 
being a leader of the radical wing in the body ; whereas he 
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was generally regarded as belonging to neither wing, but 
to the centre. 

Mr. Clarke, however, was himself partly to blame for 
this, as his sermon was liable to be misunderstood. Se- 
duced by the image of a “ change of base,” he gave the 
idea to some persons that Christianity had changed its 
fundamental ideas, and that the Christianity of Paul dif- 
fered from that of Jesus. But what he meant to say was 
evidently not this. In speaking of a base, he meant the 
source of its supplies, not the source of its ideas and aims. 
Sherman’s army did not change its commander, its ob- 
jects, or its method, when moving from Atlanta to Savan- 
nah : it merely changed the position of its magazines. So 
Christianity, under Paul’s guidance, did not change its 
Head (which was Christ), or its purpose (which was to 
save souls), or its method (which was to reconcile sinners 
to God by faith in God through Christ), but the source' of 
its supplies. Having drawn its converts before from the 
Jews, it hereafter took them from the Gentiles. This was 
plainly the preacher’s meaning; but he unwisely used 
an image liable to misconstruction, and has therefore only 
himself to blame, if he was misunderstood. 

The “ New- York Observer ” found fault with the Con- 
vention, and considered it as taking a position unparalleled 
in ecclesiastical history, because it could not agree on any 
definition of Christ or of Christianity. But is this really 
so unusual ? Is there any body of Christians in the land 
who really hold precisely the same intellectual views of 
Christ, his person, and his work ? Among Trinitarians is 
there not every kind of difference, reaching from Sabel- 
lians on the one extreme, — who reduce the Trinity to 
a mere verbal distinction, — to Arians and Tritheists on 
the other, who accept three distinct Gods ? Do any two 
theologians among the Orthodox agree in their view of the 

19 * 
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atonement ? Why, then, should the u Observer ” J>e sur- 
prised that we are willing frankly to admit what every one 
else knows ? The Orthodox agree in using certain words , 
but beneath those words conceal very different opinions. 
We, when we have different opinions, use different words. 
Which is the most honest course ? Which is most likely 
to conduct to a really sound belief? 

The “ New- York Independent,” on the other hand, con- 
tained an account of the Convention which we could 
accept as our own, scarcely altering a word, so discrimi- 
nating and just were its statements. We quote its last 
three paragraphs: — 

u The whole tone and spirit of the Convention impressed me 
with the indifference of its members with regard to points of 
speculative theologic belief. There was no accurate, precise 
body of faith on which conviction reposed. Great interest wss 
expressed in the diffusion of Christianity ; but it was the prac- 
tical spirit of the gospel, to which the most vital importance 
was attached, not the dogmas of any church. At the same 
time, I am bound to say that the movement represented by the 
late Theodore Parker seemed to meet with little sympathy or 
favor in the Convention. There was no attempt to bring it 
prominently forward. The ministers who are understood to be 
inclined towards Parkerism kept in the back-ground. I believe 
that the most conspicuous among them made no attempt to 
speak at all. I am persuaded that the great mass of Unitarians 
adhered strongly to the primitive land-marks of this faith, and 
have no taste for what has been quaintly termed an * improved 
Christianity.' Still, the foremost minds in the Convention oc- 
cupied the ground of catholic, universal tolerance for all shades 
of opinion. I think there was no disposition to make the faith 
of the many a standard for the few. At least, if there was such, 
it was the exception, not the rule. The effect of the Conven- 
tion, as I judge, will be comparatively trivial on the exercise of 
free thought and investigation ; but it will give a prodigious im- 
pulse to the activity of Unitarians for religious and benevolent 
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objects within the limits of their peculiar sphere. Large sums 
of money have been already raised for such purposes, *nd the 
purses of this wealthy denomination promise to open still more 
freely for the coming season. 

“ The spirit of the Convention toward other denominations 
was gratifying. I heard no flings at Orthodoxy. A species of 
intellectual self-conceit was, perhaps, now and then apparent, as 
though Unitarians were the men, doubtless, with whom wisdom 
would give up the ghost. But there were no harsh strictures 
on other sects, no contemptuous comparisons, no obvious as- 
sumptions of superiority, as I fancy I have sometimes noticed 
in the public gatherings of 1 Liberal Christians.’ I do not be- 
lieve any bitterness of spirit, even toward the * straitest sects ’ 
of Orthodoxy, was felt ; certainly, none was expressed. On the 
contrary, a desire was manifested to be drawn into a closer 
union with the other Christian denominations, to co-operate 
with them in practical measures for the improvement of society, 
and to share in their labors, even if there was no sympathy with 
their belief. 

" The ardent patriotism of the Convention could not be mis- 
taken. Every utterance of loyal sentiment called forth an 
enthusiastic response. This, however, is so common in the 
meetings of the great religious bodies at the North, that it 
needs no special comment. On the whole, I was struck with 
the character of the Convention as an assemblage of well-edu-. 
cated, well-mannered, self-respecting, prosperous gentlemen, too 
well satisfied with themselves to be eager of the approval of 
others of moderate and rational opinions on most subjects, not 
especially well informed in theology, and not burdened with any 
excess of religious zeal.” 

The Convention met to organize the Unitarian churches 
for Christian work. Having done this, they refused to do 
more. But they did not close the door against further en- 
largement. On the contrary, they chose a committee to 
inquire what churches outside of the Unitarian body ought 
to be admitted to the Convention, and to report at the next 
meeting. 
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LIFE IN HEAVEN. 

A SERMON BY REY. JOHN B. WILLARD, OF STILL RIVER, MASS. 

u But I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s 
kingdom.” — Matt. xxvi. 29. 

The subject to which I wish to call attention in this ser- 
mon is the Character of Life in Heaven. 

It will advance my purpose to glance, in opening, at the 
old positive views of the heavenly existence, and at the 
faded negative views that are not uncommon now. 

The old positive views of heaven represented it as a 
city whose streets and dwellings were of pure gold, and 
whose walls were of precious stones ; the very names of 
which have a most dazzling effect upon the mind of the 
reader who names them over from one of the closing 
chapters of the Book of Revelation. It was a place which 
knew no night, neither sun nor moon. Its vegetation was 
limited to the palm, whose branches “ the elders ” waved 
in adoration, and the “tree of life,” which yielded its 
u twelve manner of fruits ” every month, and “ whose 
leaves were for the healing of the nations.” And the 
unvarying employment of the dwellers in this city was 
the perpetual casting-down of their golden crowns in 
the dust, and, in accompaniment with the harp, shouting 
praises to God. In fine, all the conditions and character- 
istics of the life of the saints in light were as unlike the 
conditions and characteristics of the life that they had 
known here as could be conceived consistently with the 
imagination’s portraying to itself any life at all. These 
views all came originally from that most singular book 
that closes our accepted canon, — a book concerning which 
the keenest critic of New-Testament literature has given 
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this opinion : “ No conclusion of modern criticism,” says 
De Wette, “stands more firmly than this, that, if the Apostle 
John- wrote the fourth Gospel and the Johannic Epistles, 
he did not write the Apocalypse.” But, allowing that he 
did write it, it contains only the details of a very question- 
able vision, not such palpable, authentic, undoubted in- 
structions of Jesus as were made known to John and his 
companions, when his Master was, visible to all men, 
teaching in the environs of Gennesaret, or the streets 
of Jerusalem. Therefore, if the picturings of the Book of 
Revelation harmonize not with Jesus’ unquestionable teach- 
ings or sanctions in the Gospels, no reasonable man should 
hesitate, for a moment, to reject the former, that he might 
give an unqualified reception to the latter. And that, on 
the great subject of my sermon, the Gospels and the Apoc- 
alypse are incompatible, I shall show conclusively. 

It is most astonishing to me, that any human being 
could conceive of heaven as a happy land, if its character- 
istics were such as I have enumerated from the Apoca- 
lypse. I, for one, must confess that it would be a terrible 
exchange for me to leave the soft, green grass of our 
summer-time, and the soft brown earth that the sun im- 
purples so sweetly at his going-down, to walk upon pave- 
ments even so costly as pure gold. It would be a terrible 
thing for me to exchange the trees of our New England, 
with their myriads of bursting buds and fluttering leaves, 
and the homes and movements and carollings of the birds 
among them, to look even upon such dazzling sights above 
and around me as the precious stones that are, according 
to the Apocalypse, to flash down their radiance upon those 
who shall dwell in the streets of the New Jerusalem. To 
me, accustomed to June sunrisings, September afternoons 
and sunsets, and the moonlight nights of August, to go to 
dwell where I should never drink of these unutterable 
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lovelinesses again, — the exchange could not be otherwise 
than appalling. 

These old positive views of heaven, being very unnat- 
ural, have gradually lost their hold upon the world. But, 
as newer and better ones have only gained a limited foot- 
hold among us, the prevalent views of the future life seem 
to be, as I have designated them, views of a poor, faded, 
meagre state of being. A very bright woman once said to 
me that she dreaded to die, not because she feared going 
to a wicked world, for she was a Universalist, but because 
she had drifted into the opinion that the life of heaven 
was pale and joyless. I meet many people who feel thus. 
Hence the necessity there was upon me of writing this 
sermon. 

My purpose, now, is to do what I can to prove that the 
next world is one to which we shall carry, not only all 
the faculties of the soul that we are possessed of here, but 
all those of the mind likewise, and, also, all the powers 
that we call bodily ; and that, there, the whole nature of 
man will have its due employments and gratifications. 

My proofs will be partly biblical, and partly philoso- 
phical. 

I will begin my proofs by an arrangement of the bibli- 
cal passages that bear upon my subject, and by an analy- 
sis of them. The Book of Genesis is one to which Jesus 
refers several times as to an authoritative revelation. In 
that book, we read that “ Enoch walked with God ; and 
he was not, for God took him.” The expression, “ he was 
not, for God took him,” is a singular one. It seems to 
designate something different from the common form of 
leaving this world, a visible separation of soul and body. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews interprets it 
thus : “ Enoch was translated, that he should not see death ; 
and was not found, because God had translated him ; ” that 
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is, had taken him alive from earth to heaven. And this 
interpretation is natural and satisfactory. If it be correct, 
the Book of Genesis gives very important instructions as 
to the character of the heavenly land. Enoch’s soul and 
mind and body also were all taken to that other world. 

If Enoch’s soul went there, it must be a land where the 
soul can find all the soul’s provisions and gratifications; 
if his mind went there, it must be a land where that por- 
tion of his being could find all its provisions and gratifica- 
tions ; and, if Enoch’s body went there too, the deduction 
cannot be evaded, that it is a land where the body finds ' 
itself supported and supplied, and its legitimate gratifica- 
tions afforded it. 

The next passage of the Bible to which I would call 
attention is the first twelve verses of the second chapter 
of the second Book of Kings. It is a description of the 
last earthly journey of Elijah, when Elisha accompanied 
him from Gilgal to the Jordan. “ And,” says the spirited 
narrative, “it came to pass, as they still went on and 
talked, that, behold, a chariot of fire and horses of fire, and 
parted them both asunder ; and Elijah went up by a whirl- 
wind into heaven. And Elisha saw it, and he cried, My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof l and he saw him no more.” Considering the 
views of the old biblicists on the subject of heaven, the 
question may well be asked here, When Elisha saw his 
master, with whom he had had such varied and unceasing 
worldly, earthly, every-day-life experience, taken up into 
heaven, what part of the great Hebrew prophet was it that 
went up? Was it the half or the third or the hundredth 
part? or was it rather Elijah, as Elisha knew him and as 
Elisha loved him, with all the affections that could make 
happy a home and a neighborhood, and all the energies 
that could make the world better ? The answers to these 
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questions can tend in but one direction ; and that direction 
is to the certainty, that the life of heaven is all, at least, that 
we have found the life of earth. 

I now leave the Old Testament to ask your attention 
to that crowning narrative of the ascension of Jesus. 
His disciples had seen him crucified ; they knew that he 
had died and was buried; and they believed that they 
should see him, at least here, no more. But in the last 
chapter of St. Luke I read : “ And, as they thus spake, 
Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, and saith unto 
them, ‘ Peace be unto you.* But they were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed that they had seen a spirit. And 
he said unto them , i Why are ye troubled ? and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts ? Behold my hands and my 
feet, that it is I myself : handle me, and see ; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have. And, when 
he had thus spoken, he showed them his hands and his feet. 
And while they yet believed not for joy, and wondered, 
he said unto them , 4 Have ye here any meat ?’ And they 
gave him a piece of a broiled fish and of an honeycomb ; 
and he took it, and did eat before them.” And, almost 
immediately upon this, he led them out as far as to Betha- 
ny ; and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. And it 
came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from 
them, and was carried up into heaven.” In this narration, 
a most marked fact in relation to my present theme meets 
us. It is the exceeding anxiety of Jesus to impress upon 
his disciples, that he had been raised from the dead with 
all his bodily powers. They thought that they had seen 
a spirit. He asked them to handle him, and see that he 
had flesh and bones ; “ and he showed them his hands and 
his feet.” But this was not enough. That every linger- 
ing doubt might be dispelled, he ate of a broiled fish 
and of an honeycomb before them, — acts of the most em- 
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phatically bodily and earthly character. His ascension to 
heaven, from the very midst of such scenes, and the per- 
formance of acts like these, shows that Jesus meant to 
impress most unmistakably upon those who should believe 
on him the idea that heaven is a land to which we carry 
every power and faculty that we have had on earth. No 
different inference can, by any possibility, be drawn from 
the passage to which 1 have last called attention. 

Leaving the consideration of these narratives, 1 now ask 
attention to some didactic texts whose testimony is of a 
similar character. The first one that I will call up is the 
one that heads this sermon : “ But 1 say unto you, that I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s king- 
dom.” When Jesus said this to his disciples, he knew that 
he should never drink wine with them again on earth ; but 
he deliberately tells them that he will drink it with them 
in heaven. This statement is an explicit declaration that 
heaven is a land where wine is, and where it is drank by 
the land’s inhabitants. But Jesus uses a more suggestive 
expression than the mere word, " wine.” He says that he 
will drink, with his disciples in heaven, u of this fruit of 
the vine.” This form of statement, we can hardly believe, 
was intended to do otherwise than to indicate to us that 
the world above is a world where the vine grows, and the 
leaf comes forth upon it, and the sun warms it, and the 
rains feed it, and the dews refresh it ; and that its unsur- 
passed fragrance is, in the heavenly as in the New-Eng- 
land June, thrown out upon the air; and that heaven’s 
autumnal beauty is enhanced by its lovely purple clusters ; 
and that the vintage, so renowned for song and mirth and 
social pleasures upon earth, is there renewed in gladness 
among the children of the resurrection. And, if heaven 
be the land of the vine, must not other lovely vegetation 
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be there too? Does not the sheen of westering suns, on 
dreamy summer afternoons, glint there, upon the enam- 
elled grass waving in soft south-western breathings ? And 
does not the shadow of their leaves dance there, in that 
loveliest of mazy motions, on the exquisite purplish gray 
of old doddered tree-trunks ? And shall these things want 
the accompaniment of the blue of the sky, with its white 
and roseate and golden clouds, and gleams of dimpling 
waters, and insects’ soothing chirp and hum ? These things 
are very heavenly here upon the earth ; and shall heaven 
be less than earth ? Think of all this, I pray you, on some 
wisely chosen afternoon of the later summer or the early 
autumn, during the three or four hours that close with its 
sunset. None of these inferences from my text are forced. 
They are perfectly natural ; ay, more, they are inevitable. 
And it would be perfectly legitimate to generalize from 
this text, to an unlimited extent, in the way of proving, as 
some have delightfully expressed it, that, “ leaving earth 
for heaven is but passing from one beautiful apartment to 
another of a wholly similar character, only more beauti- 
ful.” 

In the Lord’s Prayer occurs the petition, u Thy king- 
dom come ... as in heaven so upon the earth.” Now, 
nothing is more marked in the teachings of Jesus than the 
statement of the fact, that the coming of the kingdom of 
God on earth, “ as it is in heaven,” is to be a gradual 
growth or progress. It is to be no sudden revolution. It 
is likened to the corn which springs and grows up, “ first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
It is to be like the “ leaven ” whose gradualness of advan- 
cing is the characteristic that recommended it to our Lord 
as an illustration of the progress of his Father’s kingdom 
among men. And the coming of this kingdom was to be 
brought about and perfected by the more and more com- 
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plete fulfilment of the Sermon on the Mount — the Constk 
tution of the kingdom of God — among men having not 
only souls and minds, but bodies also, and ‘living in the 
midst of Nature’s gifts and beauties, material as well as 
intellectual and spiritual; in the midst of trees and fruits 
and flowers and animals and bodily men and women and 
children, as well as in the midst of thoughts and imagin- 
ings, affections, and powers of worship. If the kingdom of 
Qod can come among such scenes and conditions of earth, 
and then be here “as it is in heaven,” how is it in 
heaven ? I should be pleased to see how any one would 
endeavor to evade the inevitable answer to this question. 
The whole doctrine of my sermon is involved in that 
second petition of the Lord’s Prayer. Pregnant sentences 
those of our Master ! 

I come now to some of the philosophical considerations 
that I announced in the earlier part of this sermon. 

There can be no question, that, to all human beings, the 
heaved that I have proved to be the promised one of the 
Bible is the heaven they would be glad to have assured 
to them. No one could be willing to be deprived there of 
any of the rightful joys that he has known or wished on 
earth. Out of deference, however, to what they believe to 
be God’s expressed will, the majority of Christian people 
accept the usual view of a meagre heaven. But their 
hearts, left to their own truest or most truly educated 
promptings, would imagine no such future abode. They 
would revolt from it; and such conditions of the life here- 
after are no dictate of the natural or intuitive religion of 
which the Rationalists of this generation say, and wisely 
say, so much. But instead of their phrase, “intuitive 
religion,” I prefer the much finer and more expressive 
Quaker formula, “ the Christ that is within every man.” 
Now, “ the Christ that is within every man,” unsilenced by 
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authority and not misguided by error, still, as ever, re- 
sponds to the Christ that is without, in a glad assent to 
the two texts that I have examined, to the narratives of 
Enoch and Elijah that Jesus sanctioned, and to his own 
glorious ascension that gave the crowning evidence to all 
that had otherwise been indicated ; and this correspond- 
ence of instruction between' the Christ that is within, and 
the Christ that is without, is an almost overwhelming 
demonstration of any doctrine obtaining such concurrence. 
The Quakers have never claimed too much for it ; and it 
is to be the victorious right arm of the faithful in their 
near, and probably severe, contest with Rationalism and 
Positivism. 

In the third century of our era, there lived a Persian 
theological and philosophical leader, named Manes, or 
Manichaeus. A very prominent article of his philosophy 
was, that matter, body, substance, was impure and vile, 
the residence of sin and evil ; but that spirit or soul was 
pure, holy, godlike. He and his followers, the Maniche- 
ans, believed that, at or shortly after death, the spirit, 
freed from the body, was thereby cleansed from all taint of 
sin or evil, and became thus, a fit resident of the abodes 
of the blest. This Manichean view — that the bodily pow- 
ers were not pure enough for an inheritance of the world 
of light — has been a very common element in the be- 
lief of the great body of Christians in all times. If it 
has not originated, it has strengthened, the acceptance of the 
phrase, “ the world of spirits,” as a synonyme for heaven. 
So extensively received has been this idea, that heaven is 
a place for which the bodily powers are unfit and too 
impure, that a very elaborate refutation of it is a most 
serious need. Toward such thorough refutation I offer 
here such aids and suggestions as I may. The first of the 
suggestions that I shall offer will be scriptural. In the 
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Book of Genesis, I read that man was created in the image 
of God. In the 27th verse of the opening chapter of that 
book, the announcement is thus made, “So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him, male and female created he them.” This certainly 
involves the assertion that man and woman were made in 
bodily form. But it seems that all was made in the image 
of God. Will believers in the Bible, that Jesus also rev- 
erenced and believed, venture to assert that any thing made 
in God’s image is, in and of itself, too impure and degrad- 
ing to be fit for a heavenly existence? Farther on in 
that same chapter, I find God acknowledging that every 
thing that he had made — man and woman with the 
rest — “was very good.” Which shall I believe, — the 
word of God or the word of Manes ? I learn, moreover, 
from the same Book of Genesis, that this man and woman 
fell from their high estate. I am therein given to under- 
stand, Jhat no new unworthy powers had been added to 
them, but that they had used sinfully those which they 
already possessed. Truly, so far as the scriptural account 
of man’s creation and fall is concerned, it removes every 
particle of foundation from the very prevalent Manichean 
hypothesis that I am noticing. But that hypothesis fares 
no better when subjected to philosophical analysis. Let 
us now turn the light of philosophy, as we already have 
that of Scripture, upon this Manichean theory. It is a 
very common thing to speak of the spiritual as in contrast 
with the bodily powers. And it is often very convenient 
to do so; but it is very unphilosophical. Fbr we have, 
in reality, no powers that are not spiritual. Let me give 
one or two perfectly convincing illustrations. Now that I 
am alive, I can see very distinctly any object before and 
near my eyes. A moment hence I die ; but you raise my 
eyelids, and place within my wonted range of vision the 
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most delightful object that ever gladdened my living sight. 
You know well that my eye can recognize it no more. 
But why is this ? The bodily power remains , and its 
organization is still perfect ; yet it does not see. The rea- 
son is, that it never was the bodily power that saw. It 
was the spirit within me that did that ; and, when that spirit 
has fed, I see here no more. The sight of the eye is a 
spiritual power. Another, perhaps more efficient, Illustra- 
tion ; the taste of the palate is usually considered one of 
the most completely bodily, sensual, and gross of all our 
faculties, and almost invariably looked upon as too degrad- 
ing and impure to find an entrance into heaven. Yet this, 
too, is in reality a spiritual power. The demonstration is 
easy. I, living now, can taste any thing that is placed 
against my palate. After this, I die; and you place 
against that palate the most pungently agreeable food I 
ever knew. The bodily organ is there entire, yet the pal- 
ate tastes not. And the reason is, that the palate is of the 
body, and never tastes ; but that the perception of the 
flavors of food and drink is a spiritual power ; and, when 
the rest of the spirit went, that power went too. This 
course of reasoning might be applied to every faculty we 
have that is designated bodily, and the proof be complete 
and round that we have not any power that is not spritual ; 
and that the body is in no part any thing other than a 
piece of mechanism by which the spirit acts in many and 
various ways. Therefore, death, that holds the body here, 
and sends away the soul, keeps back no power of ours 
from the joys that are eternal. 

It may be thought, that there is, in the teachings of 
Jesus, one killing statement that annihilates, at a blow, all 
my hope that heaven shall be found the original, of which 
this earth is but a sin-dimmed copy. The statement to 
which I refer is this, from Matt. xxii. 29, 30: “ Jesus 
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answered, and said unto them, Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God. For, in the resurrec- 
tion, they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God in heaven.” It may be said 
that this passage denies the existence in heaven of conju- 
gal union, a very large element in the constitution of earth ; 
and that, if so large a matter of earth finds no place in 
heaven, a great deal else of this life may also find no 
place there. I joyfully meet the objection in its fullest 
power. I must begin my answer by some elementary 
definitions. The word “marriage,” as each also of its 
cognates, is a very technical one. It designates a legal, 
ceremonial, evidential bond that cannot be too rigidly 
enforced on earth, because men are not here “ as are the 
angels of God in heaven.” It is not only a technical, but 
not a little a conventional word. It indicates a relation 
that has many variations in the world. The Hebrew 
marriage-law had some very conventional distinctions 
rendering it unlike the Roman. And they both differed 
from the Hindoo, and all of them differed from the Chris- 
tian. You will feel the force of this statement, if you 
but turn to the passage under discussion, and examine its 
context. That brings forward the anomalous provision of 
the Hebrew marriage-law, where, by existing certain con- 
ditions, a man was compelled to marry the widow of his 
deceased brother. This provision went toward the making- 
up of the aggregate that the Hebrew expressed by the 
word “marriage.” As men cannot leave widows in 
Heaven, marriage, just as the Hebrew understood it, can 
not be in existence there ; but, with Jewish feelings, it was 
indispensable here. “Marriage,” among mortals, desig- 
nates a bond dissoluble, at least by death or crime. Among 
the immortal and stainless, “marriage,” the expression of 
a tie that may be sundered, cannot exist. Doubtless, for 
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reasons like these, Jesus says that u marriage,” the legal, 
ceremonial, evidential, dissoluble bond, is not in heaven. 
But he, by no means, asserts that conjugal union finds no 
place there. We well know from the evidence of some 
heavenly unions upon the earth, unions in which there is 
such perfect sympathy that no legal bond were needed to 
keep them pure and adamantine, that, in a world where 
we shall see as we are seen and know as we are known, 
where soul cannot mistake its complement, nor heart its 
objective need, there may be, yes, there undoubtedly is, con- 
jugal union without the legal, ceremonial, evidential bond 
that men term “ marriage.” Now apply these definitions 
of “ marriage ” and of “ conjugal union ” to the passage that 
I have supposed objected to me. My opponent under- 
stands Jesus to assert in that passage, that there is no 
conjugal union in the world above. The Lord’s language 
goes to prove the very contrary. He says, “ not knowing 
the .power of God ; ” that is, if my opponent be right, that 
they who were contending against Jesus did not know the 
power of God to prevent or destroy conjugal union. But 
this is just what they did know. This power has been 
known always and everywhere. Every unchanged celi- 
bate or widowed life has proved it in every community 
and to all people. Therefore, if Jesus had argued that 
conjugal union might not exist in heaven, because they 
knew not the power of God to prevent it, his argument 
was an absurdity. The real purport of that argument was 
as follows : the case they brought to him was very compli- 
cated and puzzling, by human capacity entirely impossible 
of rectification. How was it to be rectified was the import 
of the question by which the Sadducees hoped to perplex 
Jesus. His answer was, that they knew not the power of 
God to do that about which they asked. And the general 
value of the reply we may well notice. There are many 
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unions in this world which are exceedingly perplexing 
when judged by any ideal of fitness; and the question, in 
hundreds of thousands of instances, might most naturally 
be asked, “ In the resurrection, whose wife shall she be ? ” 
And the answer to every one of these may well be, “Ye 
know not the power of God ; ” that is, his power to solve 
satisfactorily what seems impossible of solution to under- 
standings that are not divine. In the general view that 
I am just here presenting, I am rejoiced to be able to add 
to my own thorough convictions the belief of one of the 
greatest of the children of men, and one, too, mighty in the 
Scriptures. In the eighth book of the “ Paradise Lost,” Mil- 
ton introduces the following colloquy between Adam and 
the archangel Raphael : — 

“ Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask: 

Love not the heavenly spirits? and how their love 
Express they ? by looks only, or do they mix 
Irradiance, virtual or immediate touch ? 

To whom the angel, with a smile that glowed 
Celestial, rosy red, love’s proper hue, 

Answered : Let it suffice thee that thou know’st 
Us happy, and without love no happiness : 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’st 
(And pure thou wert created), we enjoy 
In eminence.” 

As a clergyman, I am every now and then pained by 
the question, “ Do you suppose I shall know my mother 
there?” or “my child?” or “my friends?” And it is 
not a question that ignorance alone asks. Doubt, on this 
great matter of a renewed friendship hereafter, causes 
heavily laden hearts to go through life in companionship 
with most powerful and cultivated intellects. A foremost 
man of our era lost a darling son. The father did not 
doubt that the son was to exist for ever. But, permeated 
by the gloomy Spinozistic theory, he believed that the 
still-living child had gone to be absorbed in the great 
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Spirit of the universe ; that he would still live, but that his 
identity was gone for ever ; and that he would never again 
gladden his father’s eyes, be infolded in his father’s arms, 
or smile responsive to his father’s voice. The horror of a 
soul thus agonized I need not endeavor to depict. And, 
undoubtedly, not a little of the rapid spread of spiritualism 
is due to the fact, that it offered to dispel for its recipients 
all such doubts and darkness. And this was merely the 
answer of the Christ within to the inquiry of a generation 
that had, better than any that had preceded it, so done 
u the will of God ” as to “ know of the doctrine, ” and had 
thus freed the spiritual ear from the distracting utterances 
that had prevented the enchaining eloquence of that inner 
voice from being heard before. The teachings of intuitive 
religion on the subject of friendship in heaven are power- 
fully set forth in the following lines addressed by Garcilaso 
de la Vega to the spirit of the idolized wife that he had 
lost : — 

“ Divine Eliza ! since the sapphire sky 
Thou measurest now on angel wings and feet, 

Sandalled with immortality, oh, why 

Of me forgetful? wherefore not entreat / 

To hurry on the time when I shall see 
The veil of mortal being rent in twain, 

And smile that I am free ? 

In the third circle of that happy land, 

Shall we not seek together, hand in hand, 

Another lovelier landscape, a new plain, 

Other romantic streams, and mountains blue, 

Fresh flowery vales, and a new shady shore, 

Where I may rest, and ever in my view 
Keep thee, without the terror and surprise 
Of being sundered more? ” 

But the teachings of revealed religion on the subject 
of friendship renewed hereafter is found most richly con- 
densed in the text of my sermon. I have mainly used that 
text, thus far, to indicate somewhat of the material life 
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of the future world. And I hesitate not to say, that I 
value inexpressibly the prospect thus given of a material 
existence above. For I know of no gift of God that is not 
a Godlike gift. Hence 1 shall always speak with enthusi- 
astic satisfaction of the material good that he has bestowed. 
And, had my text no promise beyond its material ones, I 
should thank God and love Jesus of Nazareth, that it had 
been spoken by the one, and sent to us from the other. 
But the great words promise for the coming life more than 
the mere drinking "of the fruit of the vine,” and the en- 
joyment of its material adjuncts. Pledging one another 
in the wine-cup has been, in all ages and lands, the symbol 
of a renewed companionship, when, after continents and 
seas and years had separated, hands have again clasped 
hands; and hearts have, in embrace, beat responsive; 
and voices have blended in the music of a revived rapture. 
So, says my text, it shall be in heaven. And he who 
could not deceive, ay, nor be deceived, teaches that friend- 
ship shall not fail of a renewal there. Here at once 
arises a concurrence, such as I noticed awhile back, of 
the voice of the Christ within saying "It is so, Lord,” 
in answer to the assertion of the Christ without. 

Once, on a Sunday, I had been preaching this sermon, 
substantially as it is here written, to a congregation in 
Eastern Massachusetts. At the close of the services, as 
I was leaving the meeting-house, a woman advanced in 
life, with a lady’s manner, addressed me. Said she, "I 
understand you, sir, to preach a resurrection of the body.” 
Then holding up a hand, whose emaciation and distortion 
told of pain, deprivation, and sorrow, she added, " I hope 
that I shall know no resurrection of a body like this.” 
I told her that I by no means meant to preach a resur- 
rection of the body ; for I did not believe in it, conceiving 
it to be wholly unphilosophical, nor at all warranted by Jhe 
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words of Jesus, or by the Scriptures to which he had given 
sanction. What I had been arguing for was a resurrec- 
tion of the whole, not (as had been almost invariably 
preached heretofore) a part only of the soul that God had 
bestowed upon us ; and that God, who had given us a body 
to be worn out in that soul’s service in this defective, tran- 
sitory world, could supply it with a mechanism perfect and 
unfading in the world that knows neither defect nor end. 


PHYSICAL THEORIES OF A FUTURE LIFE. 

The sermon by Rev. Mr. Willard, which we print in the 
present number of the Journal, discusses the subject of the 
Future Life in a striking and interesting manner. He 
describes the life hereafter as a continuation of the life 
here, and regards the accounts of the successive departures 
of Enoch, Elijah, and Jesus, as meant to show to us that 
the future existence is a bodily existence like the present. 
In all these cases, the ascension into the heavenly world 
was that of the whole man, soul and body united. The 
only objection to the argument drawn from these facts 
would seem to be this, — that they prove too much. They 
prove not merely that the future life is bodily, but that 
human beings there may possess the same bodies that 
they do here. To this, however, it may be answered, that, 
in such cases, the material body did not pass into the spirit- 
ual world, but that what was seen was in reality a spiritual 
body, which those who saw it believed to be the material 
one, from its resemblance. Such isolated facts, however, 
if unconnected with any theory, can necessarily have little 
weight, because there always remains the possibility of 
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some mistake on the part of the observer or reporter. Un- 
til combined by theory and polarized by law, facts carry 
little force in convincing a doubting mind. 

We clo not purpose, at this time, to advocate any special 
theory of future existence, but only to state some of the 
principal existing views ; of which we will mention four. 

1. The first view is, that the future life is purely spirit- 
ual, — that man exists there as a pure soul, without any 
body. According to this view, there being in the other 
world neither time nor space, there cannot be any real 
body there, since bodily existence implies limitation by 
time and space. A body must exist somewhere ; for if it 
exists in no one place, and yet exists, it exists everywhere, 
and is omnipresent. The existence of body is inconceivable, 
unless space is a reality. Consequently, many persons, 
believing in spiritualism pure and simple, deny all bodily 
existence hereafter. 

2. The next view of the future life is opposite to this. 
It declares that man exists hereafter in exactly the same 
body that he has here ; and it makes the identity of the body 
to consist in an identity of its material. According to 
this view, the resurrection of the body is not the arising 
to a higher state, but the bringing-up out of the ground 
the very same particles of matter of which the earthly 
body consisted in the article of death. 

This view is equally opposed to philosophy and to Scrip- 
ture. The Apostle Paul contradicts it in terms in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
He says distinctly, “ Thou sowest not that body which shall 
be.” He says, “ It is sown a natural body, and is raised a 
spiritual body.” It is also unphilosophical to place the 
identity of the body in its material particles, since these 
are in a state of perpetual flux. The body is said to 
change all its particles every seven years. Accordingly, 
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if the identity of the body consists in its being made up 
of the same material particles, we do not continue to have 
the same body even in this world ; but the man who lives 
seventy years has seven different bodies in the course of 
his life. Accordingly, the question put by the Sadducees 
to Christ, so ignorantly, and on this very supposition that 
the future life was exactly the same as this ; might be put 
with propriety to these believers in the material body. 
We inight say, With which of the seven bodies shall the 
soul arise ? for it was married to them all in succession. 
As the first view which we considered implies pure spirit- 
ualism, so this view implies pure materialism. 

3. The next view is that of Swedenborg. His doctrine 
is of a spiritual body in the other world. He denies with 
energy the idea that man hereafter is a pure soul, and says 
that he exists in a body so as not to know that he is not 
in the former world. He says that the difference between 
a man in the material world, and a man in the spiritual 
world, is, that the latter is clothed with a substantial body ; 
but the former, with a material body, in which, inwardly, 
is the substantial body. Swedenborg says there is space 
in heaven as in this world ; but still nothing is estimated 
by space there, but only by states. Man is in the human 
form in the other world, and has all the qualities and fac- 
ulties of earthly life ; but he is not in any material body. 

4. The fourth view of the future life is that of the 
Apostle Paul as contained in the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. He describes the future life as a bodily existence, 
but distinguishes between the natural or soul-body, and the 
spirit-body. According to the view of human nature which 
prevailed so widely in ancient times, man consisted not of 
soul and body, but of spirit, soul, and body. Paul teaches 
that the earthly body is the soul-body; that is, a body 
organized and governed by the finite soul, and partaking 
of its weakness and degeneracy. First comes the soul- 
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body, and afterward the spirit-body. The spirit-body, 
which we are to have hereafter, is not made of flesh and 
blood, which cannot inherit the kingdom of God, but is 
ipcorruptibie and immortal. 

These last views are not inconsistent with each other 
Swedenborg’s view of the future body does not, so far a? 
yre can see, contradict that of the Apostle Paul. The 
main difficulty in regard to both is iu the history of the 
resurrection of Jesus. Christ seemed to arise with the 
same earthly body he had worn below, and to ascend with 
the same body into heaven. Nevertheless, there are some 
things which appear to contradict this, — such as his pass- 
ing through closed doors, his sudden disappearance, his 
being recognized or not, according to his own choice. We 
must therefore conclude that some important change had 
taken place in the body with which Jesus rose from the 
dead, though precisely what change it was cannot perhaps 
be known. 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS. 

There is an impression very generally diffused among 
our churches, that we, above other denominations, are in a 
chaotic condition ; that we, more than others, are abound- 
ing with unsettled ministers, and churches without pastors? 
Jt is not so. Other denominations are suffering from tem- 
porary pastorates and unsettled ministers, to an extent 
fully equal to ours ; and their complaints are as loud and as 
frequent as ours. There is a cause, common to all denom- 
inations, of this state of things, and one which should be 
recognized. It is the activity of the human mind on the 
highest interests of man, and the new subjects of thought 
wjiich are now commanding attention. The old doctrine? 
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are no longer discussed; the old phraseology is either 
emptied of all meaning, or filled with a new meaning. 
Men hardly understand each other, they use terms so 
differently. Hence societies are timid, and fearful lest 
their minister should prove unsound. They dare not trust 
him ; for he pleases by his courtesy, and wins by his kind- 
ness. The sooner he leaves, the better ; for soon he will 
gain the affection of the society, and will be fixed upon 
them. 

Nor is this change of doctrinal expression the only 
cause of restiveness in parishes. New moral questions 
are before the public ; thrust themselves into sermons, as 
well as lectures ; make the staple of social conversation ; 
and hence originate new parties in old parishes, and cleave 
societies into new divisions. There is no agreement, no 
confidence, no method of compromising difficulties; and 
hence there is no strength left to sustain the institutions of 
religion. 

We are not alone. Other denominations share our sor- 
rows in large measure. We propose to make a statement 
ot the condition of the Orthodox churches, tor our com- 
fort, — rather for our vindication ; for many of our peo- 
ple are disposed to criticise ourselves very severely, as 
being more reprehensible for our chaotic condition than 
other denominations. 

We are indebted to the “Congregational Quarterly” 
for our statistics ; and we expect to convince all croakers 
that we are not alone sinners, or sinners above all others ; 
that our condition is no more chaotic than that of others. 

Maine. — In the State of Maine, there are 247 churches. 
Of these, 100 have acting pastors, and 81 are vacant, leaving 
only 66 with pastors. One-third of the churches are vacant of 
both pastors and acting pastors, depending upon such preach- 
ing as can he obtained from Sunday to Sunday, or having none. 
Only one-quarter of the churches have regular pastors. Of 
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the 200 ministers, 54, or more than one-quarter , are neither 
pastors npr acting pastors. 

The result of the labors of pastors and people, in the 
churches, was the addition of 2 1 souls, on an average, to each 
church, — 2J souls snatched from perdition by a church! 
Such is the relation of ministers and churches in the state of 
Maine, and such is the fruit of their labors. 

New Hampshire. — Of the 183 churches in this State, 40, 
or nearly one-fourth f are destitute of a minister, 57 have only 
stated /supplies, and 86 have pastors. Of the 184 ministers, 4Q 
have no regular preaching. The additions to the churches 
average 31. 

Vermont. — Of the 192 churches, only 74 have pastors, 37 
are destitute of any regular preaching. Of the 188 preachers, 
36 have no regular preaching, and 79 are stated supplies. Only 
73 are pastors. The average accession to the churches is 21 
souls. Not an increase which needs discourage any of our 
pastors. 

Massachusetts. — There are 490 churches in the State, of 
which a large proportion, 318, have pastors ; 100, stated sup- 
plies. 72 are vacant, or have no regular preaching. Of the 
628 ministers, 98 are stated supplies, and 205, or about one- 
thin i, have no regular preaching. The average result of the 
labors of these churches and their pastors is 41 souls. 

Rhode Island. — This State has 21 churches. 11 have 
pastors, 8 stated supplies, and 2 are vaeant. Of 22 ministers, 
8 are stated supplies, and 3 are transient preachers. The aver- 
age additions are 21 members to a churph. 

Connecticut. — Of the 284 churches, 178 have pastors, 58 
stated supplies, ancf 54 are vacant, or destitute of regular 
preaching. Of the 348 ministers, 116, or one-third 9 have no 
regular preaching, 51 supply regularly, and 181 are pastors. 
The churches have received, on an average, 4 members. 

Such is the condition of the churches in New England 
in particular. In all New England, there are 454 
preachers who are out of regular employment. The 
average accession to the churches is 3J. 

21 # 
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Certainly we need not be ashamed of our condition, as 
compared with others, however much we may lament the 
condition of all ; for how stands the case with us ? 

We have entered in the “ Journal” for January, 1865, 
the names of 256 churches. Of these, 66, or one-quarter, 
are without pastors. 190 have pastors. 

Of 325 ministers whose names are given in the same 
number of the “ Journal,” 190 are settled, and 135 are 
unsettled ; that is, three-fifths , more than one-half, of our 
ministers are settled, while but one-third of the Ortho- 
dox Congregational ministers are pastors of societies. 
Bad as our condition confessedly is, it is no worse than 
oar neighbor’s. Poor comfort that ! May it not be our 
comfort long! 

In the whole country, the Orthodox Congregational 
churches number 2,865. The additions to them are 
9,238. Average, 8J souls to a church. The whole num- 
ber of ministers, 2,862. Of these, 875, or only one-third, 
are pastors, 1,027 are stated supplies, and 283 have no 
regular employment. In 1857 there were 953 pastors, 
showing a falling-off in the number of those who are 
pastors; and yet the number of ministers has increased 
200, and the number of churches 400. 

Such are the facts. We are not in a worse condition, if 
that is any comfort, than our neighbors. The causes 
producing this state of things are strong and far-reaching, 
and will not soon exhaust themselves. It is not the part 
of men to faint and shrink, and do nothing ; but to rouse 
ourselves, meet the difficulty courageously, and overcome 
it by patient, persistent labor. Out of this chaos and 
uncertainty will at last emerge, in beauty and glory, the 
Church, which is now struggling in darkness amidst 
the upheaval of social and political institutions, and the 
chaos of philosophical and scientific speculations. 
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INDIA MISSION. — LETTER FROM MR. DALL. 

[This letter, the publication of which has been necessarily postponed, is 
too interesting to be omitted. We therefore print it now.] 

Madras, Dee. 22, 1864. 

Dear Brother Winkley, — These are rich and 
precious days for our Madras Church. Unitedly and 
heartily they have gathered to ordain for themselves a 
pastor, and to open the books of a new church-life for 
a second period of fifty years. These are no mere forms, 
suggested by a visitor, and accepted by a gentle and 
yielding circle of obedient servants. A sincere purpose 
and holy spirit characterize this grateful jubilee, cele- 
brated by men and women around the Lord’s Table. 
Christian earnestness and truth mark this ordination of 
a long - loved, devoted pastor ; so declared with ser- 
mon, prayer, and anthem; with his own responsive ad- 
dress to the call of the church and people ; with a 
solemn charge from one, and cordial Right Hand of 
Fellowship from another of the church elders, men who 
were chosen colleagues of the pastor’s father forty or more 
years ago; with the laying-on of hands by all these 
ahd more, during the sacred season of ordaining prayer, 
uttered by one who was himself ordained in America 
twenty-three years before. I cannot express, yet cannot 
conceal from you and our friends at home, my gratitude 
to the All-Father, that I am permitted to come just 
now to the aid of this humble yet true church, and 
to arrive at so critical a period of its history. This 
month closes the connection of William Roberts with 
that Committee in London, of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, who assisted his father for many 
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years, and who have kindly sent him aid (of from £20 to 
£40 a year) towards the maintenance of himself and fam- 
ily, and of two or three schools. For the five years 
previous to the commencement of their “ donations” (they 
say they have never promised him a salary), Mr. Roberta 
wrought for nothing, and found himself: and from that 
day of help to the present time has received at the rate 
of about a dollar a week each, for himself and his two 
or three schoolmasters. He, poor simple soul, believed 
that his London friends and the friends in England 
of his honored father, would make him good some day, 
Jf he supported three Unitarian schools for the children 
pf the poor and the poorest, at an outlay for each one of 
them of less than three dollars a month. Nine dollars a 
month is over a hundred dollars a year, and this for ten 
years is a thousand dollars ; and for fifteen years, fifteen 
hundred dollars. The schools were once and again, in 
Annual Reports, declared (see 27th Report) “in the pay 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association.” Year 
by year William Roberts’s people have given regnlarly tQ 
the sufferers of their own number at home, and irregularly 
to their own missions abroad, particularly at Secundera- 
bad and at Salem : for though they were “ the only foreign 
mission of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association,” 
they are themselves a missionary church. Last year they 
raised nearly half as much for their own missions as was 
sent them “for missionary and school services” front 
wealthy London : and the wealthiest of this Madras church 
are no better off than was Nehemiah, the restorer of 
Jerusalem: they are “cup-bearers,” “head servants ” or 
“butlers” of English gentlemen. Well, at the end of 
fifteen years’ service of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, he finds himself under a hopeless load of 
debt, to the amount of twenty-one hundred rupees, and 
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with no means whatever of meeting it. Happily, he has 
received from London £40 a year for the last two 
years ; and this makes nearly eight hundred rupees, 
every penny of it, by his own choice, going to the 
6chool-debt. For the same period he has had the rare 
good fortune to be employed as cash-keeper, by an Ameri- 
can merchant, at seventy-five rupees a month. About 
a third of this has also been given to the school-debt : and 
so it is that if some seven hundred rupees are obtained 
before the close of this year, he can commence a happy 
new year with nothing , yet free of debt. By the favorable 
turn of an adventure of my own in machines of irrigation, 
I find myself able to make William Roberts and his three 
schoolmasters a Christmas gift of five hundred rupees; 
and if the British and Foreign Unitarian Association help 
♦ me out, as I think they will, to the extent of two hundred 
and fifty rupees for this object, my further present ad- 
vance of £25 will some day return to me. Thus you 
see how the crisis turns, and how we seal the ordination, 
and start anew. William Roberts is formally dismissed 
from the service of his English friends ; and from Jan. 1, 
1865, you will register the church of the Rev. William 
Roberts, Madras, as one of our American Unitarian 
churches. From a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
souls residing in Madras, and a half as many more beyond 
it, call William Roberts pastor. He will receive three 
hundred rupees a year, beside school support from our 
Calcutta church, and from this date starts fair and free ; 
owing no man any thing but love. God is good to all, 
and not least to your favored brother 

Dall. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Since our last Notice • 

Annals of the American Unitarian Pulpit ; or, Commemorative 
Notices of Distinguished Clergymen of the Unitarian Denom- 
ination in the United States, from its Commencement to the 
Close of the Year 1855. With an Historical Introduction. 

By William B. Sprague, D.D. New York ; Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 530, Broadway. 1865. 

Dr. Sprague’s last volume, on the Unitarian Pulpit, is a 
remarkable work. It is like a monument erected to a brave 
soldier by an officer in the hostile army. Curious that this book 
should have been left to be written by an eminent divine of the 
Presbyterian Church. And admirably done it is, so impartial 
as not even to think it necessary to profess impartiality. It is 
an achromatic, which gives no color to the Btars, but defines 
them perfectly. Moreover, it is like a small gallery of portraits % 
of cabinet size, which is always more interesting, and apt to con- 
tain better likenesses, than full-length portraits. Biographies 
are usually uninteresting, because necessarily too long. The 
biographer is to fill one or two volumes, and his material is 
only sufficient for about fifty pages. What shall he do P He is 
obliged to dilate, rarefy, and inflate his subject-matter, v so 
that at last the image of the man is like a face seen through a 
magnifying glass, — larger than life, and also more dim and in- 
distinct. But in a collection of biographies, where space is 
limited, each writer condenses till we get the fifth essence of the 
character. Diminishing-glasses make every thing more dis- 
tinct and bright. It is an advantage, therefore, to men of mod- 
erate distinction, to be memoirized in company with others, 
instead of having a volume to themselves. Moreover, just a? 
yeduced portraits are apt to be better likenesses, while colossal 
portraits and busts are always poor ones, the few characteristic 
touches in a short memoir bring out the character of a man far 
paore vividly. 

The memoirs in this volume are, accordingly, mostly good 
and interesting. A copy of the book should be in every parish 
library of the denomination. 

The clergymen whose memoirs are given are the Rev. Mr. 
Gay, Chauncy, the Barnards, Shute, Mayhew, Hitchcock, 
Barnes, Symmes, West, West, Cummings, Howard, Lathrop, 
Belknap, Thaxter, Eliot, Sanger, Clarke, Ripley, Motley, Prince, 
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Bancroft, Thacher, Heed, Stearns, Bentley, Porter, Freeman, 
Kendal, Howard, Worcester, Ware, Allyn, Harris, Eaton, San- 
ders, Abbot, Emerson, Thayer, Wells, Kirkland, Packard, Dag- 
gett, Priestley, Abbot, Abbot, Sherman, Pierce ; all settled in the 
last century, and nearly all of them D.D.’s. Those settled in 
the present century are Tuckerman, Frothingham, Channing, 
Buckminster, Flint, Parker, Bartlett, Abbot, Cary, Goodwin, 
Norton, Thacher, Hildreth, Parkman, Forster, Damon, Abbot, 
Ware, Greenwood, Peabody, Brazer, Ware, Whitman, Young, 
Wells, White, Follen, Goodwin, Whitman, Simmons, Judd, 
Withington. 

The writers of the memoirs are very numerous ; among them, 
those who have written one or more striking articles are A. P. 
Peabody, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Solomon Lincoln, John H. 
Morison, John Pierce, Calvin Lincoln, R. W. Emerson, George 
Bancroft, Samuel Osgood, A. A. Livermore, Convers Francis, 
Orville Dewey, George Putnam, Frederick H. Hedge, Ephraim 
Peabody, Edward Everett, John G. Palfrey, Samuel J. May, 
Andrews Norton, James Walker, E. P. Whipple, Thomas Bul- 
finch, Henry W. Bellows, Robert C. Winthrop, C. A. Bartol, 
George B.. Emerson, George W. Hosmer, Casneau Palfrey, and 
George J. Simmons. 

Religious Duty . By Frances Power Cobbe. Boston : Wil- 
liam Y. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 1865. 

The Thinking Bayonet. By James K. Hosmer, author of the 
“ Color-Guard.” Boston : Walker, Fuller, & Co., 245, Wash- 
ington Street. 1865. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

April 10, 1865. — The news having reached Boston, 
this morning, of the surrender of the rebel army of 
Northern Virginia to Lieut.- Gen. Grant, business was sus- 
pended, and the people devoted themselves to celebrating 
the day. On this account there was an understanding be*- 
tween some of the members of the Board, that the meeting 
appointed for the afternoon should be postponed. Several 
members, however, constituting a quorum, met at the ap- 
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pointed time, and immediately adjourned to Monday, 
April 17. 

April 17. — Present, Messrs. Stebbins, Kidder, Hedge, 
Clarke, Brigham, Barrett, Hinckley, Hale, Sawyer, Smith, 
and Fox. 

The President announced that he had appointed Thomas 
Gaffield and William Crosby, Esqrs., auditors of the 
Treasurer’s account for the present year. 

The President presented a letter received by him from 
the Executive Committee of the Western Conference, in- 
viting the Board to send delegates to represent the Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Meeting of the Conference, to be 
held at Cincinnati in June. It was then voted to accept 
the invitation ; and the President and Mr. Hale were 
elected as the delegates. 

The arrangements for the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation were referred to a Committee, consisting of the 
President, Rev. Dr. Hedge, and the Secretary, with in- 
structions to report at the next meeting, which it was voted 
to hold two weeks from this day. 

The Western Committee presented a report, recom- 
mending an appropriation of $150 each to the societies in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and Bloomington, 111., and $100 to the 
society in Geneva, 111., to aid them in sustaining preach- 
ing for a year, — the Western Conference having appro- 
priated to each the same amount. They further recom- 
mended, that one of our ablest preachers be employed to 
preach for two months at the West, in such places as the 
Western Committee might select ; his expenses to be paid, 
and his pulpit supplied, by the Association. The report 
was adopted. 

The Pacific-coast Committee presented a report, recom- 
mending that the Board authorize them to select and com- 
mission a missionary, subject to the approval of the Board, 
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to go to California, to be under the general direction of 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, and to assist him; also to visit 
Oregon, if it be thought desirable: which report was 
adopted. 

The South-western Committee reported, that they had 
not as yet been able to find a man to explore their field? 
and so required no further appropriation. 

The Southern Committee reported, that Rev. Charles 
Lowe and Rev. Calvin Stebbins had gone as the agents of 
the Association to Charleston, S.C., and Savannah, 6a. ; 
the former for two months, the latter for six months, or 
longer ; and they recommend an appropriation, in addition 
to that voted at the last meeting, to make an amount suffi- 
cient to pay the travelling expenses of Mr. Lowe, for the 
supply of his pulpit, and Mr. Stebbins’s salary for six 
months. The report was adopted. 

The India-Mission Committee reported, that the two 
years mentioned in the vote adopted by the Board, Feb. 9, 
1863, would expire on the 31st of October next, and 
recommended that Mr. Dali be continued as the missionary 
of the Association in India for two years from that date, 
at the same salary as heretofore ; which report was 
adopted. 

The Army-Mission Committee reported, that they had 
sent three agents South, to the army and hospitals, — Rev. 
Samuel A. Smith to Norfolk, Ya. ; Rev. Benjamin H. Bai- 
ley to Alexandria, Ya. ; and Henry G. Denny, Esq., to 
City Point, Ya., and the Army of the Potomac : also that 
Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey was employed to visit the hospi- 
tals and navy yards in New England. They recommended 
an appropriation to carry on this work for two months, to 
pay for supplying the pulpits of Messrs. Smith and Bailey, 
and their travelling expenses, and the travelling expenses 
of Messrs. Muzzey and Denny. The report was adopted. 

VOL. VI. 22 
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The Committee on Publications presented a report in 
which they recommended — 

1. That a library of fifty volumes be formed of the 
Association’s publications, and such others as the Commit- 
tee might select, for soldiers’ hospitals and ships of war ; 
and that fifty of these libraries be distributed at an ex- 
pense not exceeding $2,000. 

2. The publication of five thousand copies each of thirty 
of the tracts of the “ First Series,” containing discussions 
of Unitarian doctrines ; also the publication of the tracts of 
the “ Army Series,” at such rate as the demand requires, 
estimated by past demand to be 50,000 a month. 

8. The distribution among the soldiers, the next month, 
of the “ Christian Register ” and “ Christian Inquirer,” not 
over 3,000 copies of each, weekly ; of the “ Monthly Jour- 
nal,” not over 2,000 copies ; the " Religious Magazine ” 
and “ Sunday-School Gazette,” not over 1000 copies 
each. 

4. That, in accordance with the request of Rev. F. W* 
Holland, the publications of the Association be presented 
to the library of the Rochester University, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The report of the Committee on Publications was 
adopted. 

The President presented a communication from Mr. 
Hale, who had just left the meeting, resigning, on account 
of Mr. Winkley’s return from Europe, his place on the 
Board, which he considered that he had held “ only as a 
substitute for him.” The Secretary stated, that he felt 
authorized to say, that Mr. Winkley would not consent to 
serve again on the Board; and it was voted unanimously 
not to accept Mr. Hale’s resignation. 

The Committee on Aid to Theological Students reported 
in favor of appropriating all of the income of the Perkins 
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Fund now in the treasury, $182, to the Meadville School ; 
and their report was adopted. 

Adjourned to Monday, May 1. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

We are obliged to go to press too early to announce the 
conclusion of the grand contribution which opens a new 
epoch in the history of our denomination. The tragical 
event which threw a whole nation into mourning prevented 
taking up collections, as some of our congregations pro- 
posed to do. Several societies from which we have not 
heard definitely are moving in the matter ; and there is 
good ground to hope, that, before the sun of the thirtieth 
day of April goes down, the whole one hundred thousand 
dollars will have been raised by the churches. The Lord’s 
name be praised ! 


Rev. Dr. Bellows’s Society, New York, paid $5,396.47 

Rev. Mr. Hale’s, Boston, „ 6,025.00 

Rev. Mr. Potter’s, New Bedford, „ 1,600.00 

Rev. Mr. Young’s, Newton, ' „ * . 1,625.00 

Rev. Mr. Ware’s, Baltimore, „ 1,100.00 

Rev. Dr. Bartol’s, Boston, „ 2,605.00 

Rev. Mr. Brigham’s, Taunton, „ 1,681.00 

Rev. Mr. Lowe’s, Somerville, „ 725.00 

Rev. Mr. Swan’s, Kennebunk, Me., „ 406.00 

Rev. Mr. Hall’s, Plymouth, Mass., - „ 800.00 

Rev. Mr. Galvin’s, Brookfield, „ 130.00 

Rev. Mr. Moors’s, Greenfield, „ 100.00 

Rev. Mr. Vinal’s, N. Andover, „ 105.00 

Rev. Mr. Adams’s, Templeton, „ 100.00 

Rev. Mr. Putnam’s, Brooklyn, N.Y.> „ 6,101.66 

Rev. Mr. Bridge’s, Hampton Falls, N.H., „ 32.00 

Rev. Mr. Buck’s, Fall River, „ 464 50 

Rev. Mr. Moore’s, Duxbury, „ 63.00 

Leicester, Mass., „ 25.00 

Rev. Mr. Brown’s, Augusta, Me., „ 105.00 

Rev. Mr. Everett’s, Bangor, Me., „ 400.00 
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Rev. Dr. Hall’s, and Rev. Mr; Woodbury’s, Providence, R.I., 

paid 

(Balance unpaid), over 

Rev. Dr. Wheeler’s, Brunswick, Me., paid 

Rev. Rufus Ellis’s, Boston* „ 

From Philadelphia, „ 

Rev. Dr. Sheldon’s, Waterville, Me., „ 

Rev. Mr. Weiss’s, Watertown, Mass., „ 

Rev. Mr. Nickerson’s, Sterling, Mass., „ 

Rev. Mr. Stone’s, Charlestown, N.H., „ 

Rev. Mr. Montgomery’s, Danvers, Ms., , 

Rev. Mr. Phipps’s, Kingston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Nichols’s, Saco, Me., „ 

Rev. Dr. Fields’s, Weston, „ 

Rev. Dr. Briggs’s, Salem, „ 

Rev. Mr. Fish’s, Vernon, N.Y., „ 

Rev. Mr. Wilson’s, Salem, „ 

Rev. Mr. Smith’s, Belmont, „ 

Rev. Mr. Chandler’s, Shirley, „ 

Rev. Mr. Bugbee’s, Ashby, „ 

Rev. Mr. Barrett’s, Dighton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Ware’s, Burlington, Vt., „ 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s, Lexington, „ 

Rev. Mr. Richardson’s, Westford, „ 

Rev. Mr. Bailey’s, Dedham, „ 

Rev. Mr. Zachos’s, W. Newton, „ 

Society in Lowell, „ 

Rev. Dr. Gannett’s, Boston, „ 

(Balance unpaid) 

Rev. Mr. Mum ford’s, Dorchester, „ 

Rev. Mr. Nightingale’s, Groton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Doggett’s, Pembroke, „ 

Rev. Mr. Chaney’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Dr. Clarke’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Westcott’s, Barre, „ 

Rev. Mr. Beane’s, Salem, „ 

Rev. Mr. Hussey’s, North Easton „ 

Rev. Dr. Newell’s, Cambridge, „ 

Rev. Mr. Rice’s, Westford, „ 

Rev. Mr. Bartol’s, Lancaster, „ 

Rev. Mr. Wiggin’s, Lawrence, „ 

Hawes Place, South Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Guild’s, Canton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Foote’s, Boston, „ 

(Balance unpaid) 

Rev. Mr. Haskell’s, Barton Square, Salem (unfinished), . . 

Rev. Mr. Reynolds’s, Concord, 

Rev. Dr. Robbins’s, Boston, 

Rev. Mr. White’s, Keene, N.H., 

Rev. Mr. Smith’s, West Cambridge, 

Rev. Mr. Badger’s, Cambridgeport, 

Rev. Mr. Metcalfs, Meadville, Pa., 

Rev. Mr. Bowen’s, Baltimore, Maryland, 

Rev. Dr. Hedge’s, Brookline, 

Society in Springfield, 
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Rev. Mr. Hepworth’s, Boston, 10,000.00 

Rev. Dr. Osgood’s, New York, 6,000.00 

Rev. N. Hall’s, Dorchester, 1,800.00 

Rev. Mr. Chadwick’s, Brooklyn, 1,270.00 

Rev. Mr. Rice’s, Westford, - 60.00 

Rev. Dr. Hill’s, Worcester, Mass., 1,200.00 

Rev. Dr. Allen’s, Northboro’, 130.00 

Rev. Mr. Young’s, Hingham, 200.00 

First Parish, Portland, Me., 600.00 

Rev. Dr. Thompson’s, Jamaica Plain, 2,014.00 

From “ brethren scattered abroad 

Mr. Sewall, St. Paul, Minnesota, paid *. 100.00 

“ A friend in New Hampshire,” „ 60.00 

“ A mite ” from Charlton, „ 10.00 

“ A friend in Framingham,” „ 60.00 

Anonymous, „ 6.00 


Amount paid $66,268.08 

Amount unpaid 29,926.86 


Total .*.... $96,184.94 


RUFUS P. STEBBINS, Pres. A. XJ.A. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hollis-street Church, Boston, on 
Tuesday of Anniversary Week, May 30. This Church 
has been selected instead of Arlington-street, where the 
Association has been so hospitably received for several 
years past, on account of its more central location and 
nearness to the horse-railroads ; which, in case of a stormy 
day, would be a great accommodation. 

It has been decided best not to have, this year, as for 
several years past, two meetings, — a business and a public 
meeting, — but one session only, commencing at nine 
o’clock, a.m., the hour fixed in the By-Laws. 

22 * 
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This meeting, however, will be open to the public, and 
all persons interested are cordially invited to attend; 
though, of course, only such as are members of the corpo- 
ration, for whom seats will be reserved in the body of the 
church, will be entitled to take part in the proceedings. 

At this meeting the Annual Statement of the Treasurer 
will be presented, and the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee read ; and remarks may be expected from 
able speakers, on subjects relating to the work of the As- 
sociation. Officers for the ensuing year will be elected, 
and such other business transacted as may properly come 
before the meeting. 

An important amendment to the By-Laws, which was 
proposed at the last Annual Meeting, will be acted upon. 
Article II. now reads as follows : — 

“An annual subscription of one dollar shall constitute a 
person a member so long as such subscription be paid, and 
a subscription of thirty dollars shall constitute a person a mem- 
ber for life.” 

It was proposed to amend, by substituting in place of 
this the following : — 

“ The payment of thirty dollars shall constitute a person a 
life-member of this Association. The pastor of each Unitarian 
society, and delegates therefrom, in the proportion of one to 
every twenty-five families connected with said society, shall 
constitute the annual members.” 

It is the earnest wish of the Executive Committee that 
there should be a full and prompt attendance of the mem- 
bers of the Association. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

The National Convention of Unitarian Churches met 
in New York, Wednesday, April 5, at ten o'clock, A.M., and 
continued in session through that and the following day. One 
hundred and ninety-five churches were represented by their pas- 
tors, and three hundred and seventy-nine lay delegates. 

The Convention organized itself into a permanent body by 
the adoption of the following preamble and constitution : — 

Preamble. — Whereas, the great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration at this time increase our 
sense of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of 
their lives and possessions to the service of God and the build- 
ing-up of the kingdom of his Son, — 

Art. L — Therefore the Christian Churches of the Unitarian 
faith, here assembled, unite themselves in a common body, to 
be known as the National Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
to the end of re-organizing and stimulating the denomination 
with which they are connected to the largest exertions in the 
cause of Christian faith and work. 

Art. II. — This National Conference shall be composed of 
such delegates — elected annually, not to exceed three from any 
church, including its minister, who shall officially be one — as 
any of our churches may accredit to it by a certificate of their 
appointment. 

Art. III. — The American Unitarian Association, the West- 
ern Conference, and such other theological, academic, or humane 
organizations in our body as the Conference may see fit to in- 
vite, shall be entitled to representation by no more than three 
delegates each. 

Art. IV. — The Conference shall meet annually, at such time 
as it may designate at its successive annual sessions. 

Art. V. — The officers shall consist of a president, six vice- 
presidents, three secretaries, — an honorary, a recording, and 
corresponding secretary, — and a council of ten, — half minis- 
ters and half laymen, — who shall bd elected at each meeting, 
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to hold their office for one year, and until their successors are 
appointed. 

Art. VI. — The council of ten shall have charge, during the 
intervals of the annual sessions, of all business having reference 
to the interests of the Conference, and entrusted it by that body, 
which is hereby declared a purely advisory one. 

Art. VTI. — The National Conference, until further advised 
by its experience, adopts the existing organizations of the Uni- 
tarian body as the instruments of its power, and confines itself 
to the recommending to them such undertakings and methods 
as it judges to be in the heart of the Unitarian denomination. 

Art. VIII. — The foregoing constitution may be amended at 
any regular meeting of the Conference by a vote of not less 
than two-thirds of the delegates accredited thereto. 

Officers for the Conference, for the ensuing year, were elected 
as follow 8 : — 

President , His Excellency John A. Andrew. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. John G. Palfrey, of Boston; William C. Bryant, 
Esq., of New York; Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, of Portsmouth, N.H.; A. 
A. Low, Esq., of Brooklyn, N.Y. ; Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D., of Shef- 
field, Mass. ; and Rev. George W. Hosmer, D.D., of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Honorary Secretary , Rev. Carlton A. Staples, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary , Rev. Edward E. Hale, of Boston. 

Recording Secretary , James H. Frothingham, Esq., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Members of Council , Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., of New York; 
Artemas Carter, Esq., of Chicago, 111.; George Partridge, Esq., of St. 
Louis, Mo. ; D. B. Eaton, Esq., of New York ; Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, of Boston ; Hon. Thomas D. Eliot, of New Bedford, Mass. ; Rev. 
Charles Lowe, of Somerville, Mass. ; Rev. George H. Hep worth, of Bos- 
ton; Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnati, Ohio; and Warren Sawyer, Esq., 
of Boston. 

The following resolutions, reported by the Business Commit- 
tee, were unanimously adopted by the Convention ; — 

Resolved , That the National Unitarian Convention recommend to the 
churches of our common faith, not yet having contributed to that fund, 
to unite in completing, at the earliest moment, the sum of $100,000, 
asked for at the late special meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and now in process of collection. 

Resolved , That this Convention recommend, that a similar sum of 
$100,000 be raised among our churches, annually, for the purposes of the 
denomination. 
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Resolved , That it be urgently recommended to our people to unite in 
raising, before the first day of June next, the sum of $100,000 for the 
endowment of Antioch College. 

Resolved , That we earnestly recommend to the men of wealth in our 
denomination the urgent claims of our two theological seminaries to 
ampler endowments. 

Resolved , That the Council bring before the churches, at the first mo- 
.ment expedient, the necessity and duty of creating an organ for the 
denomination, to be called the “ Liberal Christian,” upon some plan to 
be deliberately matured by them. 

Resolved , That we recommend a generous support of Western mis- 
sions, through the Western Conference. 


Rev. Clark G. Howland was installed as pastor of the 
Society in Kalamazoo, Mich., on Wednesday, March 22. Rev. 
Stephen H. Camp, of Toledo, Ohio, read the selections from 
the Scriptures, and offered the introductory and installing 
prayers. The sermon was preached by Rev. Robert Collyer, of 
Chicago, 111., who also gave the address to the people. Rev. A. 
G. Hibbard, of Detroit, Mich., gave the charge and right hand 
of fellowship. 

Mr. Calvin Stebbins, of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
having accepted an invitation to go to 'Savannah, Ga., as an 
agent for the American Unitarian Association, was ordained to 
the work of the Christian ministry on Sunday evening, April 2, 
at the South Congregational Church, Boston. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, D.D., of Brookline. 
Rev. Oliver Stearns, D.D., of Cambridge, offered the ordaining 
prayer. The charge was given by Rev. Edward E. Hale, of 
Boston; and the right hand of fellowship by Rev. Charles 
Noyes, chaplain of the camp at Gallop’s Island, Boston Harbor. 

The New Unitarian Church in Woburn, Mass., was 
dedicated on Wednesday, April 12. The order of services 
was as follows : Anthem ; introductory prayer by Rev. Henry 
C. Badger, of Cambridgeport ; reading from the Scriptures by 
Rev. Leonard J. Livermore, of Lexington ; hymn j sermon by 
the pastor, Rev. Eli Fay; the Te Deum; dedicatory prayer 
by Rev. Edward E. Hale, of Boston ; hymn ; benediction. 

Rev. Josiah K. Waite has accepted a call from the society 
at Groton Junction, Mass. 
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Rev. John M. Merrick has resigned the charge of the so- 
ciety in Walpole, Mass. 

Rev. Aaron Porter, of the last class of the Meadville 
Theological School, has accepted a call from the society in 
Northumberland, Penn. 

Rev. S. B. Flagg has accepted a call from the society in 
Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. William L. Jenkins has accepted a call from the so- 
ciety in Northampton, Mass. 

Rev. Francis C. Williams has accepted a call from the 
society in East Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. Charles J. Bowen, of Baltimore, Md., has received a 
call from the Mount-Pleasant Society, Roxbury, Mass. 

Rev. William G. Babcock has accepted an appointment as 
assistant to Rev. Charles F. Barnard, at the Warren-street 
Chapel, Boston. 

Rev. Charles Lowe, of Somerville, Mass., has left his so- 
ciety for two months, to visit Charleston, S.C., and Savannah, 
Ga., as agent for the American Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Samuel A. Smith, of West Cambridge, Mass., and 
Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey, of Dedham, Mass., have received 
leave of absence from their societies for three months, to act as 
agents for the American Unitarian Association, — the former at 
Norfolk, Va., and the latter at Alexandria, Va. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


1866. 

March 25. From Society in Hampton Falls, N.H $32.00 

„ 25. „ Jos. S. Sewall, St. Paul, Minn 100.00 

„ 27. „ Rev. Dr. Bellows’s Society, New York, addi- 
tional 160.00 

„ 28. „ Society in Fall River $412.50 


For Monthly Journals .... 42.00 

464.50 

28. „ ladies of Society in North Andover, to make 

their pastor, Kev. C. C. Vinal, a life-mem- 
ber . . , 30.00 

28. „ Society in Duxbury 63.00 

29. „ Rev. Dr. Bartol’s Society, Boston, additional 30.00 

29. „ Society in Kingston . * 105.00 
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From Society in Bangor, Me., including life-mem- 
berships for Rev. C. C. Everett (contri- 
buted by S. H. Dale), Mrs. C. C. Everett 
(contributed by Isaiah Stetson), Franklin 
Muzzey, Mrs. George Stetson, Mrs. M. A. 
Hinckley, Mrs. D. P. Wood, Mrs. G. K. 
Jewett, Mrs. Lemuel Bradford, and H. E. 


Prentiss $400.00 

„ Society in Augusta, Me 105.00 

„ Society in Leicester . 25.00 

„ Society in Templeton, additional (in all $100) 25.00 

„ Society in Westborough 21.00 

„ S. A. Dix, as an annual membership . . . 1.00 

„ Society in Brunswick, Me 60.00 

„ a friend, to make Rev. S. S. Hunting a life- 

member 80.00 

„ Society in Lexington 82.00 

„ Rev. Wm. P. Tilden’s Society, Boston . . . 770.00 

„ Society in Saco, Me., additional 54.05 

„ Mrs. Eliza Babcock 10.00 

„ a friend 10.00 

„ Rev. Rufus Ellis’s Society, Boston, — 


960.82 

„ Society in South Danvers 607.00 

„ Society in Weston, including $80 from James 
F. B. Marshall, to make himself a life- 

member 77.27 

„ ladies of Society in Waterville, Me., to make 
their pastor, Rev. D. N. Sheldon, D.D., a 

life-member 30.00 

„ John Ware, Waterville, Me., to make himself, 
his wife, and Mrs. D. N. Sheldon, life- 

members 90.00 

„ subscribers to Monthly Journal iu Tyngs- 

borougk 4.00 

„ Rev. Stilman Barber, as an annual member- 
ship 1.00 

„ friends in Philadelphia 750.00 

„ Rev. Dr. Hall’s and Rev. Augustus Wood- 
bury’s Societies, Providence, K.I., including 
life-memberships for Mrs. M. J. Clark, Thos. 

L. Dunnell, Elizabeth B. Dunnell, Mary L. 


Dunnell, and F. N. Seabury ..... 10,453.00 


„ Society in Sterling, including life-member- 
ships for Rev. A. S. Nickerson, Mrs. Emily 
Wilder, and Miss Esther Kendall .... 270.00 

„ Society in Taunton, additional 22.00 

„ Society in Watertown 474.70 

„ Society in Dighton, including a life-member- 

ship for Rev. Fiske Barrett 150.00 

„ Society in Bridgewater, on account .... 100.00 
„ Society in Sherborn, to make their pastor, 

Rev. Wm. Brown, a life-member .... 30.00 

„ Society in Littleton, for Array Fund . . . 9.26 

„ subscribers to Monthly Journal in Brewster . 10.00 
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From Society in Charlestown, N.H. $100.00 

„ Society in Plymouth, additional 10.00 

„ Mrs. P m* Roxbuiy 10.00 

„ Society in Vernon, N.Y 40.00 

„ Miss Esther K. Waite, Sterling, to make her- 
self a life-member 30.00 

„ Rev. Rufus Ellis's Society, Boston, for Army 

Fund, additional 20.00 

„ Rev. Dr. Briggs’s Society, Salem, including 

life-membership for Dr.* Briggs 860.00 

„ Society in Burlington, Vt. 212.40 

„ a friend 1.00 

„ Mrs. Mary Wheeler, as an annual membership 1.00 
„ subscribers to Monthly Journal in Sudbury . 4.00 

„ Society in Brighton, for Monthly Journal . . 82.00 

„ Rev. E. B. Willson’s Society, Salem . . . .1,048.05 
„ Society in Belmont, as a donation . $88.00 

For Monthly Journal 12.00 

100.00 

„ Society in Shirley, including $30 from Thos. 

E. Whitney, to make himself a life-member 83.00 

„ Society in Ashby 63.30 

„ Chas. Richardson, Framingham 10.00 

„ Society in Dedham^ including life-member- 
ships for Wm. Chickering, Henry W. Rich- 
ards, and Eliphalet Stone 457.00 

„ Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke’s Society, Boston . 1,618.10 
„ friends in Philadelphia, as a donation, addi- 
tional 10.00 

„ Society in Westford, for Army Fund, includ- 
ing $5 from Rev. Geo. M. Rice, towards a 

life-membership 60.00 

„ a friend, for Army Fund ........ 5.00 


„ Rev. George L. Chaney’s Society, Boston, in- 
cluding life-memberships for Mrs. William 
Richardson, John Capen. Mrs. John Capen, 
Dr. Horace Richardson, Ed. T. Russell, jun., 
Nathaniel Harris, Charles Welles, Freeman 
Cobb, John Cummings, jun., Mrs. Elizabeth 


Childs, Jas. P. Gordan, Joshua P. Preston, 

and Warren Sawyer 2,181.71 

„ Society in West Newton 332.00 

„ Society in Bernardston 20.00 

„ a friend 5.00 

„ Rev. N. Hall’s Society, Dorchester, for Month- 
ly Journals, additional # 4.00 

„ Bangor Sanitary Commission, Bangor, Me., 


„ Rev. Dr. Hill’s Society, Worcester .... 1,209.00 
„ Mt. Pleasant Society. Boxbury, for Monthly 

Journals, additional 3.00 

„ Society in Lowell 1,114.00 

„ Society in Burlington, Vt., additional . . . 3.00 

„ Society in Pembroke 24 60 

„ Society in Groton Centre 225.00 

„ Rev. T. J. Mumford’s Society, Dorchester . 115.53 
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THE LAST WORD IN THEOLOGY. 

An Address delivered on Monday, May 16, before the Ministerial Union, 
by C. A. Bartol. 

As in camps and forts there is a word that admits within 
the lines ; as we ask each other every day in the street 
what the good word is, believing the wind is commissioned 
to blow or the lightning to flash happy tidings, — so let us 
inquire for the last word in theology. Is it nature or 
spirit ? I answer, spirit, including nature, and not possibly 
included by it. The religious sentiment is definable as 
our going from nature to spirit, or descending from spirit 
to nature. The reality of this unseen spirit I assume as 
demonstrated in all speech. What would my authorities 
be, if I should cite them, but Greek and Roman, Indian 
and Egyptian, Mahometan and Jew, Hottentot and North- 
American savage, — in short, the human soul ? or to what 
does the word “nature,” something produced or born, 
point, but to the cause in whose recognition alone piety 
consists ? or, with our understanding and senses following 
the natural line strictly, unless switched off at some point 
to the higher track of ideas, where do we end save in 
atheism ? 

vol. vi. 23 
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But is it a logical journey? From matter ought we 
not to infer spirit ? Does not every curling shell and roll- 
ing orb, every eagle’s feather and minnow’s fin, every 
living step of man or beast, and every dead museum of 
stones or stuffed birds, prove God ? Yes, as finite hints 
and illustrations ; but only when through or after or before 
them the Infinite One has proved himself to the soul. Let 
the famous professor, in Geneva, of natural history, Dr. 
Carl Yogt, ridicule, if he will, the notion of an inspired im- 
agination, and be, as he seems to declare himself, an 
atheist ; confessing his results to be the mere fruit of human 
labor, not emanations from a Supreme Being entirely un- 
known to him! It is a dear price to pay for scorn of 
what is deepest in the human breast; and one queries 
whether the professor, among all his other specimens, has 
examined himself. Shall we deny God because we can- 
not observe or reason him out ? God is not a conclusion, 
but an inspiration; for conclusions are always limited, 
and he without bound. When the spirit touches the soul, 
it makes all natural things speak of itself. Every object 
becomes a cipher, in which God writes his name, — a 
character legible at the fire of his purity ; a pipe through 
which he blows the music of his love ; a picture on which 
he paints the colors of his design. Was a glacier, as the 
latest science tells us, the sharp plane, pushed everywhere, 
high and low, to smooth the world ? In the soul is the 
witness that shows the tool in the Almighty hand. The 
great professor says the flourishing Roman civilization 
sank into barbarism before a Christianity, introduced by 
heads so narrow that he likens some dug-up specimens of 
them to the conformation of the ape, the organ in them 
of veneration being so large ; and he jocosely calls them 
u apostle-skulls,” as resembling the “ type of Peter as 
represented in Byzantine-Nazarene art.” But we tell 
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him the narrowness is with him, when he puts Christian 
sanctity below Roman corruption. 

Besides, we too appeal to fact. How many things in 
our experience no positive philosophy can explain ! The 
physical investigator, busy in tracing through all its analo- 
gies the skeleton-structure of the world, comes upon cer- 
tain arrangements of form and color, as in the scales or 
valves of a fish, the spots or stripes of a zebra or leopard, 
the tesselated back of a turtle, the plumage of a peacock 
or flamingo, which he technically calls ornamentation , , — 
a superficial appendage to the more important part inside. 
O Philistine ! let us say with Goethe, there is no inside. 
All matter is surface. It may be deposited in myriad 
laminae of the crystal or successive strata of the globe ; it 
may be organized in the vessels of the plant, or folded in 
the convolutions of the brain ; but it is all surface, and the 
science that treats of it alone is superficial. But this beauty, 
that plays from the topmost pinnacle of things to the lowest 
level ; that touches its acme in the human proportions, 
complexion, expression, and Rowing hair, — is no external 
addition to the solid scheme. Is it a veneer, glued on to 
cleave off again, or tint of a brush that will wash out? 
Ho : but a fast color, and an eternal shaping ; nay, a spirit 
at centre and circumference, that informs as well as deco- 
rates every part and particle, precedes and glorifies all the 
beams and rafters of the creation. The ornamentation 
turns out the principal thing. O man with the scalpel ! 
the floating against the east wind of the sea-gull yonder 
gives me more than you can get out of his carcass. 

What account, again, will the materialist give of music ? 
He can note the vibratory properties of woods and metals, 
pipes and strings ; but not what an ear for music is, or 
why certain intervals make harmony, or that relation of 
peculiar strains to unearthly regions, which made Richter 
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say, a Thou fellest me of things which in all my life I 
never saw.” Who, once more, ever discovered the secret 
•f eloquence, or the charm of those words in verse, that 
sing themselves to us as sweetly as do what we call “ songs 
without words ” ? It cannot be overtaken by the exploring 
party on its way, with Agassiz at the head, to Brazil, or 
anywise subjected to our survey. Hamlet’s father’s ghost 
was not so nimble to escape pursuit. Vogt and Huxley 
and their compeers, if they can pause a moment from 
tracing the analogy that doubtless exists between chim- 
panzee or gorilla and man, might find some use for the 
organ even of veneration , which was not put into the hu- 
man head for nothing. Perhaps at that river of God, — a 
fugue or a symphony, — even they can wonder and admire, 
as well as scrutinize and argue, as in our normal state we 
must all do. Our instincts will not lie still like lifeless 
insects pinned under the microscope. The gush of our 
sympathies cannot be gauged like the yield of petroleum 
wells. Our affections cannot* have their lines run like 
farms by the theodolite. Tfyere are nobly wild emotions 
and enthusiasms in us that spurn all fences. We may 
work up through nature to nature’s God, or come down 
from the Holy Ghost: but the grandest direction is the 
last; for the marvels that enchant us our wisdom can- 
not unfold. Heaven itself spills over into Beethoven’s 
notes, Raphael’s canvas, Milton’s verse ; and of the rhythm 
melody or Madonna, that is all our report. The soul smiles 
at the exclusive, oracular critic. We must have the artist, 
composer, poet, before justice is done to our feeling or to 
the Author of our frame. 

Why do I allege these instances but to affirm a spirit, 
that defies analysis, as the origin, too, of worship, the aspi- 
rations of prayer, and doxologies of praise ? “ It is ridicu- 
lous,” said one sitting down on the floor before a portrait 
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from the hand of genius, puzzled to find the hiding of hi 
pathos and grace. So for the lurking ecstasies of devo* 
tion there is no discovery or detective police. The hungri- 
est, most insatiable mouth, of all the hundred we have, is 
for the divine and supernal. What are called miracles 
pass often without verification, because they are coarse food 
for this appetite, affording what a presumption for mira- 
cles indeed ! It is an unfortunate imperfection of language 
to style supernatural these undassifiable occurrences ; for, 
while they are above nature, they are in it too, — can never 
be cleaned out of it, — cling to it in a marriage of things 
which God hath joined, and no man can put asunder: 
and they no more fight with it than the temple’s airy sum- 
mit with its underpinning, or the dove with the branch 
on which it softly stoops to light. 

But if spirit be thus the last word in theology, what 
shall we do with the stubborn matter, which is also here 
all the time ? Who shall say it is not as old, real, and 
eternal as spirit itself? If so, is it not an exception to 
the universality even of God? “Thus I refute it,” said 
Samuel Johnson, referring to the Berkeleian theory of the 
unreality of matter, as the burly, sensible, half-sensual 
old dogmatist kicked against a stone. Matter, so stiff 
below and massive above, does impose, and almost suc- 
ceed in palming itself off for substance instead of the 
sheer shadow it is. When we stand between the rails, 
and see a locomotive come thundering along, we have A 
lively sense that matter is something, as did the inventor 
of the ball-proof jacket, put to speedy flight, when the 
Duke of Wellington proposed to test it on his own person 
with a file of musketeers at the spot. But this is not so * 
much the mind’s as the body's judgment of something like 
itself. The hardness of matter is dissolved in our thought. 
Science reduces it nearer with every step to simple power 

23 * 
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to attract or repel, till the clod becomes a composition of 
forces, the dust lives, the rock perspires, and — 

“ every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 

Boscovich’s science made matter long ago a congeries of 
ideal points. Adoration beholds in matter the garment 
of God. What is it more bat a means of bringing hu- 
man beings into relation with one another ; the method of 
giving separate existence to souls, and the outward ceremo- 
nial of their introduction ? To a lofty perception, every 
thing external, from the blossoms to the stars, is but lan- 
guage for communication of intelligent beings. To our 
exalted vision all nature is a medium for angels and 
minister of the Most High. But the argument about 
it need not soar so high ; for our common sense abates its 
strong pretensions. Which is most weighty, the bulk of 
the planet, or its population? — the ants, or their sand- 
hill ? — the brick and granite streets of Boston, or the tiny 
figures we can just see in them as from a boat at early 
dawn on the Back Bay ? — Niagara and the Alleghanies, or 
the American nation as Europe looks at its struggles and 
destiny across the Atlantic Sea ? The outward dimensions, 
the avoirdupois scales, would give you one answer, — the 
measuring-rod of the angel for the New Jerusalem and 
the moral balance another. How what we call the created 
universe flitted like a shadow and melted as a drop be- 
fore the eye of Jesus ! His transport leaped to the end 
of our last dissection, that no essence in things can be 
fixed ; but matter and spirit, at bottom, are the same, or 
spirit is all, as he made it a convertible term with the 
very wind of heaven. When, then, Abner Kneeland said, 
I believe God is matter , and matter is God , he but needed 
a right conception of matter to have told the truth. 

But spirit must be used in the sense of person to make 
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satisfactory this view. Person in and over law to com- 
mune with, — not brute resisting strength to tether like a 
rope, bruise like a post, or hold like a cell, — we yearn for, 
and must have. Even some of the lower creatures have 
in them a dim personality which enjoys mating with ours ; 
and, when our human fellows attain great eminence, what 
do we style them but personages , with an added dignity in 
the word as of personality raised to a higher power. Per- 
sonality is the last secret and profoundest interest. What 
does a certain traveller tell us he crossed the ocean to see ? 
Not the Louvre, or London, or the Alps, but a few persons. 
The anniversary of some good St. Patrick still throngs 
with processions and banners the highways of half the world. 
What a curiosity for autographs, in private albums or sold 
for great prices at public fairs, as if we would fain see how 
the great man wrote his name! What a crowd at the 
country lyceum, to behold as much as to hear the notable 
stranger that has come to lecture! How the portrait 
hangs on your wall, more precious when the original is 
gone, and one little grave becomes more to you than the 
globe beside ! Our sentiments are deeper than our meta- 
physics. If I love you, the plummet that sounds or the 
wire that spans the sea cannot reckon my love. But 
the personality of God, that exceeds, produces, and em- 
braces all ; to deny it is to deny him, as Transcendentalism 
itself has at last found. “ He passed the flaming bounds of 
time and space.” From his “ face the earth and heaven 
flee away.” His presence transfigures the world, lights 
up the “ halls of morn,” and kindles the breast. Will any 
naturalist esteem it a nonentity because it cannot be pro- 
duced to view ? Of course an infinite personality eludes 
him; for either of his diverse lenses it is too grandly 
afar or too subtly near. But to feel it is to discern ; and 
without it nature is not our home, but our prison and tomb. • 
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Nurse-nature, that clothes her children so well, let me not 
slight ! Her charm I as well as another can feel. Listen- 
ing to some expert rhetorician, I am fascinated with the 
figures brought by a fertile fancy from her forms. But 
without the penetrating and presiding spirit, the true 
parent of which she is begotten herself, these figures are 
but handsome mouldings of painted clay. 

In that one spirit’s bearing and begetting is, moreover, 
the primary truth of experimental religion. Bearing , I 
say ; for what we want is motive-power : and the spirit 
bears us, not as the theologians fancy, in an hour, and, like 
the flesh, by dropping us to the ground ; but by moving us 
ever on, as the breeze bears steamer and van, as the ship 
is borne when her cables are unhitched from the ring at 
the wharf. It is no foolish frenzy when the sweet poet, 
Cowper, personifies and accosts this influence to stir him 
from his idle anchorage. There is a gale of the spirit 
Truth, justice, love, purity, are the quarters of its rising, 
and cardinal points of its compass, to be looked wistfully 
to whenever we are becalmed. As high in air the bird 
goes swift with scarce-bent pinion, so shall we glide 
obedient to the inner spell. We must be born, that is, 
borne of something. Let it not be of lust or vanity, pride 
or revenge, but urged by the whole unwithstood weight 
of the atmosphere of the presence and goodness of God. 
This is to be bom, not again , as the scripture word is 
falsely rendered, but from above . Precious privilege to be 
bom of one’s mother! Though long ago, the incident 
of an hour, under the old man’s gray locks flow the tears 
when he thinks of it But to be bora spiritually is end- 
less privilege. The most entrancing spectacle, I think, this 
world has to show is this shadow on a young person’s brow, 
— the sense begun of filial relation to the divinity. In- 
stantaneous regeneration, 0 Calvinistic revivalist ! do you 
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say? Nay, perpetual regeneration! Incessant bearing 
and everlasting furtherance from the Deity! As the 
mariner on the oriental tide, when the trade-wind blows, 
sets his even keel before it, and cuts the wave for a thou* 
sand miles ; so we, with richer freight than spieei Or Silks* 
put ourselves into the Current where the Sacred ether 
draws and swells in the sails of our desire* and wings of 
our intent This gives purpose to our life, such as can 
never come from any worldly, selfish aim* u That mail 
has made up his mind,” said one looking at the likeness of 
Oliver Cromwell ; and I have seen the forehead and hair 
of youth or maiden glisten with this singular ardbr, till 1 
understood why the old painters put haloes round the holy 
heads they drew. 

Our public cause, just as much as private purity, is 
borne of the spirit. Wherefore our patriotic triumphs* 
ending in the capture, with his cabinet, of the arch-traitor* 
who must begin to doubt the andibleness on high of his 
particular prayers ? Why our successes ? From our own 
will or merit? From statesmen or captains that have 
been our saviours ? From lovers of impartial justice and 
saints of freedom that marched in regiments, when secession 
threatened to devour us, and foreign nations gave ns up ? 
From actual suffrages thrown, a majority evefr on the 
nation’s side ? No ; but from a divine element of liberty 
and law, that blew through us and bore us on, dissolving 
plots of treason, eating np or sweeping away opposition 
of numbers, with sacred horror scaring our foes from the 
capital, more than once within their grasp, — the same 
wind unfurling onr flag that pervaded our bosom* —the 
auroral arch it shot up in the North when victory Coin* 
tided with Washington’s birthday, celebrating our success 
more grandly than the loud and smoky guns ! All we can 
do is to “ second the motion ” of the spirit of God. When 
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the spur the assassin puts on his heel for speed catches in 
the self-avenging flag, and flings him with a broken limb 
on the floor, making that his arrest which he meant for his 
escape, which no accomplice, swift carriage, or gliding boat 
could help, shall we not own a Providence ? Tis not the 
will of man has saved us. The voices of some long tardy 
and now forward advocates, like the brass instruments 
sometimes at a concert, ring over loud. In Heaven has 
been our help. 

On the same spiritual basis rests the surpassing trans- 
port of our being, the hope of that life after death, which 
is only the spirit’s birth or bearing kept up ; and the scep- 
tical naturalist I have already referred to, like the old 
Sadducee, not allowing the existence of spirit, consistently 
sneers at those who require “the fear of punishment or 
hope of reward in a dream t-of beyond to keep them in the 
right path.” But what he brands as superstition is a yearn- 
ing of the human race. Is not its expectation a fact as much 
as is any fossil or fish ? A heathen poet could say, Our 
birth is yet to come . Then are we first upborne when we 
cast off the body, like a sand-bag from the balloon. The 
unballasting is speed. The fall is rising. From vanished 
innocence or virtue has only dropped a handful of earth 
that cumbered awhile what it flew by. The mortal un- 
girding gives a chance to the spirit, blowing we know not 
how, to dear the soul of the lifeless lump ; and this, not 
the fancy that has ridden Christendom of a breaking, at the 
trumpet, through the sod it cannot lie down under, is 
the resurrection . We see no light, we hear no rustle, as it 
goes ; but shall we doubt its departure, deny its ascension, 
because our* senses are not nice enough to distinguish its 
hue or vesture ? These senses hide more than they show : 
how can they follow and overtake it ? In a very private 
wardrobe it puts on its dress ! To think our kindred dead 
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because they have disappeared, were as absurd as to think 
the elemental forces, that just now echoed and shone, ex- 
tinct because they suspend their visible and audible salute. 
Not annihilated are our beloved. The spirit has but 
blown into and borne them out into what finer society! 
What an empty creation it were, forsooth, with the crumb- 
ling skeletons below and the cold orbs above, and only 
animated clods between 1 Were it so, from the creation I 
would beg leave to retire. What vanity much as des- 
pondency in the thought ! For the conceit is with those 
who discard, not in such as affirm, the spiritual world. 
Let us believe in an invisible, innumerable population, fit 
offspring of the spirit, to be more largely revealed to us 
soon. From what but doubt of this, more than from any 
other single source save sin, has come the pain of man- 
kind? Yet for such faith, what is the only foundation? 
The fact of a spirit in man which we cannot identify with 
the perishable frame. Some comparative physiologists, 
Bichard Owen to the contrary notwithstanding, maintain 
that, between animals and men, no absolute difference of 
structure or faculty can be made out ; that germs of intel- 
ligence, conscience, and religion, as “ dread at least of the 
unknown,” exist in what old Scripture calls “the beasts 
that perish.” The cat and bear discipline their fami- 
lies. The dog fears spectres. Some monkeys make a 
sort of houses, warm themselves at fires, and fling broken 
branches at their pursuers. I am not concerned to make 
out a case against our poor relations. A dog sometimes 
•puts his paw on my hand in a way that tempts me to 
say, “Wait, be patient! You will have a hand some 
time ! ” We are hemmed in, at a larger arc, as much as 
they. They may take a step forward as well as we. But 
the present degree of our superiority seems immense; 
and in our own consciousness, which cannot fathom theira, 
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is our lesson. The rising of Jesus, translations of men, or 
apparitions of angels, cannot constitute, but only adorn and 
decorate, the truth that inheres in the soul which feels 
itself immortal, and is aware it is but covered with a robe 
it can lay aside, entering somehow into the Master’s state, 
when he said of his own mortality, u I have a commis- 
sion to lay it down, and I have a commission to take it 
again.” To this statement a majority of the votaries of 
science may respond with respect ; but a man may be a 
famous naturalist, and no believer, as he may be no friend 
or lover, but an ambitious self-esteemer and flippant quar- 
reller, bad as any doctor of medicine or divinity, with 
students of his own kind. Those drowned in nature, with 
head under her tide, may gainsay the upper lot as a fish 
credita not the atmosphere; — it exists none the less. 
What, I asked an eminent natural philosopher, is the main 
impression of the universe on the human mind , — law and 
order, or power t Power, he replied ; of which law and 
order are the channel . Then the supernatural must he 
taken for granted ? I queried again. It seems so, he re- 
joined 

In this last word of theology is also the ground of 
morals. No verbal rule can secure us like its vital dic- 
tate. “ You are cautious,” it was said to one who hesitated 
at an ambiguous course. “ My caution,” he replied, “ is 
the Holy Spirit of God.” So the beetling rocks of the 
shore are the caution of the sea, that keep it, amid temp- 
tation of the winds and waves, from running over its brim 
to ruin the world 

This same last word of theology determines the author- 
ity and canon of the Bible. It must furnish the criterion 
of truth or error for every page. Be the warrants of the 
written leaf what they may, it decides that a book cannot 
contain all God has to say. No complete edition of his 
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works has yet been published. His spirit, blowing like 
the wind, is not bound, and was never bound up. We are 
privileged to listen yet to what our Father has further to 
communicate in his own audience-chamber, by and for him- 
self constructed in every breast. He is neither dead nor 
dumb in the nineteenth century more than the first ; and 
the spirit submits to no decision of oecumenical councils 
as to which part of the old accredited volume is orthodox, 
and the apocryphal which. When Jonathan Mayhew was 
inquired of why the “ Song of Solomon ” was admitted 
into the Word of God, and the “ Wisdom of Solomon ” left 
out, he replied, for his part he could not tell , unless it were 
that men loved songs better than wisdom . According as 
we have received and entertained the inward guest, we 
shall welcome the genuine outward utterance. After the 
ratio of our deafness to it, we shall need the outward 
utterance, if only as a blast to unseal our ears to the still 
small voice. But he that stops in criticism and scepticism, 
both of old documents and interior teachings, and confines 
himself to negations of others* dogmas,' had better hush. 
He has nothing to say. % There is no poorer business than 
preaching up creeds, except preaching them down ; as a 
man avowed there was but one thing he hated more than 
masonry, and that was anti-masonry. Give us your posi- 
tive message and communication from the spirit, or, as 
they say in the wedding-service, be for ever silent. 

The last, word in theology still further has right of 
eminent domain over all the outworks of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. “Hear what the spirit saith unto the churches,” 
is the voice of the record itself. God is in the Church ; 
God is in all history ; and, as one has said, he that despises 
history will certainly be despised fry history in turn. No 
true prophet ever neglected or cut himself ofif from the 
past, — he least of all who, being as he said before Abra- 
VOL. vi. 24 
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Lam, was the great tradition as well as expectation of 
humanity, — who came not to destroy but fulfil, and graft- 
ed on Hebrew roots such splendid Christian blossoms. 
“ Christianity old as the creation ” ? Yes ! 

M 0 Lord of life and truth and grace, 

Ere nature was begun ! ” 

well sings the sacred muse of one we love and venerate, 
and to whom we still delight to listen; and a certain 
traveller, who shall be nameless here, well remembers 
how he sang his elder friend’s transporting lines alone 
among the snow-powdered summits of the Rhaetian Alps. 
But the verse sparkles as it ends in the present tense, — 

“ Make welcome to our erring race 
Thy Spirit and thy Son ! ” 

The inspiration of learning and scholarship is secondary. 
The direct breathing of that which inhabits the recep- 
tive bosom, and, as Paul says, judges all things and is 
judged of no man, summons institutions and annals alike 
to its bar. Disparage the individual as we may, God 
chooseth for ever that private soul for his organ which is 
deepest in communion with himself and the human race. 

But how does this last word in theology consist with the 
authority of Jesus Christ? Herein that he himself chal- 
lenges our supreme attention to it ; and none could be so 
offended as he with our making over to him its prerogative. 
Gladly we confess him the model. Sentences of his utter- 
ance, passages of his behavior, show such truth and come- 
liness, that we are moved to say they were said and done 
once for all and for ever. No Greek statue was so perfect 
as his living stature ; no Parthenon stood so fine as what he 
called the temple of his body. The line of moral, no more 
than of material beauty, since he traced it, needs to be 
re-discovered. Mons. R4nan, his latest biographer, and in 
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some respects shallowest critic, asserts the unsurpassable 
glory of his expressed and exemplified ideas. Were mor- 
tal defects in his deportment ? They have dropped away ; 
and, behind whatever it has burnt off, time has left a myth, 
if Strauss will call it so, more substantial and historic 
than any other man’s story. The theologian talks of the 
imputing of his merits for our salvation. Under what 
strong constraint of his transcendent worth we impute 
to him our ideal of godly manhood, which makes Son of 
God and Son of man the same thing, till, as we fancy a 
faint shining circle about whoever is charming us with his 
performance, we cannot think of the poor peasant of 
Galilee but with 4 splendid aureola round his brow ! In 
no philosophic manner, and with no commonplace civility, 
after a late suggestion, but in a reverential mood, we call 
him Lord. But his lordship is leadership, not deity ; and 
it is infidelity to his own instructions, if put for the primary 
article of our creed. It is the falsity of knowing him 
after the flesh, as Paul would not. It is a contravening 
of his subjection to God, by the apostle declared, which 
exists- in a psychological as well as chronological sense ; 
for not only is there a time coming when he will be so 
subject, but in the soul and spirit, as much as any other 
child of God in earth or heaven, he is so subject now. 
Contradiction of Scripture, as of reason, is it to make 6uch 
an exception to all human or angelic nature, that he alone, 
of all who ever breathed below or was born or ascended 
above, partakes the image or essence of divinity. The 
New-York Unitarian Convention came together on the 
ground of his kingship as a condition of common work. 
Nor to this, listening with practical ears, should I object, 
unless it is made first and doctrinally fundamental in faith. 
Call Jesus Lord when and as you honestly can, — not from 
affectation, or with the doubtful, half-ashamed tone some 
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use in his name, better dropped than so mentioned at the 
end of their prayers. Be true to your mood. As a looker- 
on at the Convention, I could have wished a religious prin- 
ciple comprehending his personal authority had been the 
bond. Perhaps the clergy, however, and, still more, 
the laity, had made up their mind that progressive the- 
ology was not the business of the meeting. Indeed, there 
were something preposterous in an undertaking, I presume 
they did not contemplate, either to advance or settle re- 
ligious truth, after random shots of such as could get their 
vocal armory into play, by a vote, — the ayes or show of 
hands of a majority, — which could give no verity or convic- 
tion, but only an average or compromise of opinions. In 
theological faith, policy is profanity, and conformity sacri- 
lege. One reason is worth a thousand votes. If the “ Pre- 
amble ” be upheld as a common standard to march under, a 
good battle-cry for action, it is not a plea of absolute truth 5 
and it may be worth considering whether the spiritual doc- 
trine will not prove more efficient also for philanthropy. 
We have had an extraordinary spectacle of a four years* 
struggle for life, in which hundreds of thousands, like the 
brethren in the Revelation, have not “loved their own 
lives unto the death ; ** and all for what ? Really for the 
broadest humane and spiritual aim, of the emancipation of 
a race in whose oppression the Church as much as the 
nation was stifled and choked. Say what European physi- 
cists may please of parallelism between negroes and orangs 
or other anthropoid apes, our movement of mercy signifies 
how much better than any dry speculation what is indeed 
of our kind, in that blood, recognizing itself through every 
land and age, — that fluid solidarity, of which God hath 
made all nations of men ! It was no moonstruck madness 
when Jesus, the consummate pattern of mankind, came 
“to seek and save that which was lost;*’ for, by the 
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stooping of the most refined to the most degraded, behold 
how his method, in the magnificently successful benevolence 
of our land and age, is practised again ! The deliverers of 
the slave were how much farther off from and above him, 
in birth and culture, than the spurious aristocracy of his 
injurers and pretended owners! Why should they, the 
veritably best and gentlest bred of this American popula- 
tion, care for him ? Well, I can only say they had to, and 
by virtue of their very dignity could not help it. The last 
word of theology was in them, and kept speaking to them, 
and would not be put off till they heeded it. Their supe- 
riority, their spirituality, revealed that he , even the poor 
black, was part of them, — and their interference in his 
behalf against the wrongful barbarians was no condescen- 
sion ; but, being love of their neighbor, was, after Christ’s 
axiom, self-love and self-defence. There was no redemp- 
tion, political or eternal, for society, while some of its mem- 
bers, falling among thieves and abandoned by priests and 
Levites, lay bleeding by the way ; no advance for us, unless 
we took our so long robbed, and in their very soul half- 
slain, brother and sister forward. 

So the last word of theology is the spirit of liberty as 
well as law ; not less law because more liberty ; for true 
liberty and law harmonize, and never conflict. When the 
sails are loosed from their reefs, there is more liberty, but 
not less law; for the sails are still held by the spars, as, 
under the flowing canvas from the firm masts and yards, 
the bark bounds along. So be it henceforth in the voyage 
of the Church, which art has sometimes figured as a ship, 
and of the vessel of state ! 

Brethren, you may dissent from the statements without 
differing from the purpose of this discourse. Amid our 
controversies, could we constrain ourselves and one another 
to sincerity, we might find ourselves strangely together. 

24 * 
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We talk of centre , left wing , and right. Were a certain 
character, that flourished and wrote some eighteen cen- 
turies ago, to come again, would he not be likely to refit his 
old figure, and point to the absurdity of the various parts 
of one living organism getting into a quarrel, and falling 
out by the way ? Shall one wing say to the other, I have 
no need of thee? or the body, I have no need of either ? 
Instead of tearing our own flesh, and stopping on the way 
to tear it, let us fly on all together. Doubtless our diver- 
sities of opinion must be discussed ; but let it be in the 
Spirit, with good temper as well a9 frank decision. Then, 
if heat arise, it will be in materials so combustible as to 
catch even at the ashes of the pipe of peace, and whose 
burning for the common weal will be a boon. 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE ANTIQUITY 
OF MAN, BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. 

The question, How long has man existed upon the earth? 
has been supposed to be decided by the Bible-history of 
creation, and the chronology of the Book of Genesis. It 
has been assumed, that the Bible gives a precise account 
of the period from the creation of Adam to the time of 
the Flood, and from the Flood until the era of Moses and 
Christ. All the data for this chronology are comprised in 
two genealogical lists in Genesis. But, with regard to these, 
the Hebrew text, the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch greatly differ, — the one making the number of 
years from the creation of Adam to the Flood to be 1,658 ; 
another, 1,309; and the third, 2,264. Now, as two of these 
lists must be erroneous, we may reasonably doubt whether 
all of them may not have been corrupted. The systems of 
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chronology adopted by different writers are very various 
thus, the period of creation is fixed by Hales as 5,411 
years before Christ; by Ussher, 4,004; and by Bunsen, 
20,000 years. 

Until lately, geologists have not supposed the crea- 
tion of man upon the earth to have been very much 
beyond what these accounts give to it. Recently, however, 
facts have come to light which have led some of them 
to suppose that man must have existed on the earth 
during a much longer period. Mr. Ly ell’s book is an 
attempt to examine some of these facts. He gives a list 
of the strata of the earth which contain fossils, amounting to 
thirty-six. In all these, no human bones have been found, 
unless we except the uppermost two, which he calls “ Re- 
cent and Post- pliocene.” The “ Recent ” contains the shells 
and bones of living species; the “Post-pliocene,” contains 
the bones of quadrupeds belonging to extinct species. In 
the “Recent” period are works of art, found in Danish 
peat-mosses. These deposits of peat are from 10 to 30 
feet deep, and contain various kinds of trees, some of 
which have not existed in historic times ; yet flint instru- 
ments have been taken from below them. Three ages of 
civilization have been established, — of Stone, Bronze, and 
Iron ; the age of Stone, coinciding with the earliest vegeta- 
tion, consisting of the Scotch Fir ; the age of Bronze, coin- 
ciding with that of Oak ; and the age of Iron, with that of 
Beech which still prevails in Denmark. Another class of 
memorials are mounds along 'the shore, built of oyster- 
shells and bones of animals, used as food by the hunters 
and fishers who collected these mounds. Scattered through 
them are flint knives and hatchets, but none of bronze 
or iron. These mounds are 1000 feet long, 200 wide, and 
from 3 to 10 feet high. No traces of grain have been dis- 
covered in them. Next come the remains of the lake- 
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dwellings, built on piles, like those described by Herod- 
otus, recently found in the Swiss lakes ; from which have 
been brought remains of various tools and works of art ; 
such as hatchets and arrow-heads of stone, a kind of 
cloth, cakes of wheat bread, and barley; and, in some 
places, bronze implements and works of iron. The 
age of these lake-dwellings has not been decided, and it 
is the merest conjecture. Similar lake-dwellings have 
been found in Ireland. No less than forty-six examples 
of artificial islands have been thus detected. Mr. Lyell 
goes on to speak of examinations made in the mud of the 
Nile, from which pieces of pottery have been taken, at a 
great depth, which some have believed implies an age of 
twelve thousand years. This, however, is still conjectural. 
A skeleton was recently found near New Orleans, sixteen 
feet below the surface, which Dr. Dowler supposed must be 
fifty thousand years old. Other geologists, however, ex- 
press doubts concerning any such age. 

Going back to an older date, in the Post-pliocene period, 
caves have been found containing the bones of man in con- 
nection with the remains of extinct species of animals. 
At first, Mr. Lyell and other geologists concluded that 
these bones were not co-eval. He has, however, since 
examined these caves again, in 1860, and is inclined now 
to believe that they were contemporaneous. Subsequently, 
also, flint implements have been found in diluvial de- 
posits, at Abbeville in Picardy. Many hundreds of these 
tools have been met with in the lower beds of coarse 
gravel. Similar flint tools have come to light in England 
in connection with the bones of extinct creatures ; the chief 
doubt is occasioned by their great number, which causes a 
suspicion of their being made by the workmen, who pre- 
tend to find them. But Mr. Lyell thinks that there are 
methods by which these may be distinguished from the 
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genuine. It is also asked, why, when so many thousand 
flint implements have been found in the gravel of Somme, 
no human bones, not even a tooth, should have been de- 
tected, while the bones of other mammalia exist in great 
numbers. Cuvier showed, long ago, that the bones of 
man, found buried in ancient battle-fields, were not more 
decayed than those of horses. The Lake of Haarlem, 
in Holland, containing nearly fifty thousand acres, has 
lately been drained by the Dutch Government. The bed 
of this lake has been converted into farms, and inhabited by 
five thousand persons; but no human bones have been 
found in it. Mr. Lyell mentions many other alluvial de- 
posits, where the flint instruments are discovered ; all of 
which go to 6how, that Europe was inhabited in very 
ancient times by a human population in a low state of civ- 
ilization. In a grotto in Aurignac, in the south of France, 
a cave was found, in 1852, containing the remains of sev- 
eral human skeletons, including skulls ; and the bones of 
animals, many of whom are now extinct; but no new 
species is added, by this cave, to the list of extinct quadru- 
peds which have been ascertained to have existed with 
man. 

Among the fossil remains of the human species, sup- 
posed to be very ancient, is the fossil man of Denise, 
said to be found in a volcanic braccia. Some frauds 
are thought to have been perpetrated in regard to these 
human fossils. The skull of this fossil man, contempo- 
rary with the mammoth, and with the last eruption of the 
Le Puy volcanoes, was of the ordinary Caucasian type, 
which occasioned some surprise. Another ancient fossil 
has been found at Natchez, which is claimed to be so old 
as to show that North America was inhabited by man a 
hundred thousand years ago ; but Mr. Lyell says, that we 
cannot prove by geological facts that the Natchez bone is 
older than the antique flint hatchets of France. 
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Mr. Lyell speaks of the Glacial period, by which be 
means a long series of ages in the most recent period of 
geology, or Post-tertiary date, during which the permanent 
ice was found far further south than at present. Much 
drift seems to have been then formed, which does not con- 
tain the remains of man. This drift, according to Lyell, 
came from the melting of icebergs containing deposits of 
pebbles and sand. The earliest signs of man’s appear- 
ance in Great Britain, hitherto detected, are Post-glacial. 
The whole of England, north of the Thames and Bristol 
Channel, is supposed to have been submerged for ages 
under a sea filled with floating ice. It was then lifted, 
with the mud and stone melted out of this ice, and 
the mountains so raised filled with detritus from glaciers. 
Erratic blocks are found in many regions, which seem to 
have been dropped from icebergs, carried in the current 
of the sea. The parallel roads of Glen Roy, in Scotland 
— which, from a distance, se$m like ledges or roads cut in 
parallel lines along the sides of the hills were appar- 
ently caused by the deposition of detritus, and are ancient 
beaches or littoral formations, accumulated round the 
edges of one or more sheets of water which stood at their 
level. These lakes were probably formed by glaciers, 
blocking up the outlets, and show that man could hardly 
have existed in Scotland in those ages. During its glacial 
period, nearly the whole of England and Scotland w T ere 
under water, as is shown by the erratics carried over their 
surface by floating ice. Some of these boulders in Eng- 
land must have floated from the coast of Normandy and 
Brittany. These changes consisted in a gradual rising 
and falling of the earth, in the region of Western Europe, 
in periods extending through several thousands of years. 

In Chapter XV., Mr. Lyell speaks of the extinct glaiGers 
of the Alps, and their chronological relation to the human 
period. Just as the mountains of Scandinavia, Scotland, 
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and North Wales, served, during the glacial period, as so 
many independent centres for the dispersion of erratics, 
so the Alps have served by its glaciers; and these blocks 
are seen at great distances, and even extend over the Jura 
range. This range is of limestone, wholly distinct from 
the Alps, but is covered by angular blocks of granite and 
other similar formations which came from the Alps. One 
block, in particular, of gneiss, forty feet in diameter, rests 
on the side of a hill, nine hundred feet above the lake 
of Neufchatel. Mr. Agassiz believes the whole valley of 
Switzerland to have been filled with ice, one sheet of it 
extending from the Alps over the Jura, carrying the stones 
with it. Mr. Lyell and Darwin suppose the blocks to have 
been brought by floating ice when the Jura was beneath 
the sea. Sir Roderick I. Murchison proposed a similar 
theory. Mr. Guyot supported the original doctrine, that 
the Alpine glaciers extended as far as the Jura, and 
deposited their moraines there. Mr. Guyot tries to prove 
that the erratic blocks are arranged as they would have 
been by the moraines of glaciers, and not as if they had 
been deposited by floating ice. Mr. Lyell professes him- 
self satisfied, that the facts prove that these blocks of stone 
were carried by glaciers, and not by icebergs. One of the 
proofs of this is, that the different kinds of rock keep their 
place on the same side of the valleys, and do not cross 
over, as they would have done if they had been floated. 
Some geologists suppose that the great lakes of Switz- 
erland have, been scraped out by the glaciers; but Mr. 
Lyell thinks the evidence of this wanting. The phases of 
glacial action were these: 1. When the ice was in its 
greatest excess, and the glaicer of the Rhone climbed over 
the Jura, and actually entered the French territory. 2. A 
prolonged retreat of these glaciers, when they retired into 
their valleys. 3. When the glaciers again advanced, though 
not so far as at first. 4. When a second retreat took place. 
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During the first period, the Alps may have been several 
thousand feet higher than now, and this was at the same 
time when Scotland was covered with ice. 

Chapter XVI. treats of human remains in the Loess. 
The substance called Loess is a very fine loam, supposed 
to have been brought by the glaciers in ancient times, and 
deposited long ago in the basins of the Rhine and Danube. 
This loamy deposit appears to have been produced by the 
grinding-up of sand and rock in the ancient glaciers. It 
contains some, but not many, fossil shells. It is variable 
in thickness, ranging from ten to thirty feet. It caps some 
of the highest hills around Brussels, at the height of three 
hundred feet above the sea. The basin of the Neckar is 
filled with Loess of great thickness. In some places the 
bones of the mammoth are very abundant. Oscillations 
of level are required in order to explain the accumulation 
and denudation of the Loess. This loam would be accu- 
mulated during the subsidence, and removed during the 
elevation, of the land. Something analogous is to be found 
in India. The vast plains of Bengal are overspread with 
Himalayan mud, which extends twelve hundred miles from 
the sea. During the inundation of the Ganges, the water 
extends in every direction, as far as the eye can reach. 
The mud is like the Loess in not being stratified. In 
some places the mud of the Ganges may be seen in river- 
clefts eighty feet deep. 

Human remains have been found in the Loess at 
Maestricht, near the river Meuse. A human lower jaw 
with teeth was met, nineteen feet from the surface, in a 
stratum of sandy loam, resting on gravel, and overlaid by 
some pebbly and sandy beds. No other bones were near 
it; but the tusk of an elephant was six yards distant. 
Great numbers of elephants’ bones were found in the 
neighborhood. Mr. Lyell sees no reason for suspecting 
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the human jaw to belong to a different geological period 
than that of the elephants. 

Chapter OCVII. refers to the strata of Drift, in the 
Island of Moen in Denmark. The object is to show, by 
the foldings of these strata, what extensive convulsions 
happened in this Post-pliocene period. The chalky strata 
are bent over and twisted like the Drift. 

Chapter XVIII. speaks of the glacial period in North 
America, where, between the arctic circle and the forty- 
second degree of latitude, are signs of glacial action more 
extensive than those in Europe. Organic remains are ab- 
sent here, as in Europe ; but a great Pachyderm or gigantic 
mastodon occurs frequently. It is found in New York 
in bogs ; and entire skeletons, having a very modern as- 
pect, have been discovered within a few feet of the surface. 
Some of these mastodons may have come down to the 
confines of the Historic period. There are stories of their 
bones appearing as if pierced by arrow-heads. In Berk- 
shire, Mass., there is evidence of ice-action ten degrees 
farther south of any in Europe, and with no snow-covered 
mountains, like the Alps, near. Numerous detached frag- 
ments of rock are seen running in long parallel trains and 
straight lines over hill and valley, for distances of five, ten, 
and twenty miles. They run north-west and south-east. 
They sometimes pass through gaps in the hills : they are 
composed of the rocks of the hills to the north. Had 
they been conveyed by glaciers, they would have radiated 
in all directions ; but they all have moved to the south- 
east. One of them is about ninety feet in diameter. Mr. 
Lyell supposes, that, as these rocks could not have been car- 
ried by glaciers, they were brought by coast-ice when the 
highest peaks of the hills were above the water. The 
cause of this change of climate he attributes to variations 
in the height of the land, and fluctuations in the course of 
VOL. vi. 25 
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currents, especially the Gulf-stream. If the Gulf-stream 
left the coast of Europe, the temperature of Europe would 
sink six or seven degrees ; and, if Northern Europe was 
submerged, three or four degrees more of cold would be 
produced. But now it seems, that, during the glacial pe- 
riod, the isothermal lines bent ten degrees south from 
Europe to America, just as they do now, which removes all 
hope of explanation of the phenomenon by a change of 
direction in the Gulf-stream. So the difficulty remains un- 
explained. 

Chapter XIX. contains a recapitulation of the geolo- 
gical proofs of man’s antiquity. The age of Bronze is 
traced back to times anterior to the Roman occupation of 
Gaul. This period lasted long ; seventy Lake villages of 
the Bronze age having been already discovered in Swit- 
zerland. Of the Stone period, the polished hatchets called 
celts are very abundant, and were in general use in Europe 
before metallic tools were introduced. All attempts at 
fixing these periods are conjectural : they assign from four 
thousand to seven thousand years before our time as the 
lowest antiquity to be ascribed to these periods, which all 
belong to what is called here the Recent period. 

But before this comes the Post-pliocene, where flint im- 
plements of a rude type have been found, associated with 
animals now extinct. It is clear that man was contempo- 
rary in Europe with two species of Elephants, two of Rhi- 
noceros, one Hippopotamus, the Cave Bear, the Cave 
Lion, Cave Hyena, &c. ; and the human skeletons found in 
caverns with the bones of these animals do not seem very 
different from the modern forms of certain human races. 
During this time there must have been a free communica- 
tion by land between the Continent and the British Islands, 
since the continental animals of that period are found 
•verywhere in England. The primitive people who used 
flint tools certainly inhabited part of England. A vast 
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distance of time must have separated the formation of the 
higher and lower gravels in the valley of the Somme; 
but they contain flint instruments of nearly similar shape : 
hence we may suppose that the state of the arts remained 
stationary for a long period, just as civilization has re- 
mained fixed in Asia for ages. We cannot ascertain the 
beginning or end of the first Stone period, when man co- 
existed with extinct mammalia ; but we cannot doubt but 
that it was of great duration. Something, therefore, must 
have prevented their progress in knowledge and arts, which, 
at the present rate of human improvement, would have 
carried them far beyond our own attainments ; so that 
most geologists suppose man to have commenced his career 
in a low and semi-brutal state. It is only recently that 
man has had a history ; the first Olympiad, 776 years 6.C., 
being the earliest date on which we can rely, and an- 
cient monuments and inscriptions carrying us back only 
fifteen centuries before Christ. 

The valley of the Nile is extremely modern compared 
with the date of the Stone age ; for excavations into the 
Nile mud to the depth of sixty feet have only brought up 
the bones of living species of quadrupeds. 

Chapter XX., Theories of Progression and Transmuta- 
tion.— Mr. Lyell sees no objection to supposing all the 
leading varieties of the human family to have descended 
from a single pair; but long periods are required for 
the gradual formation of the different races. If we be- 
lieve man has existed only six thousand years, we have 
good reason to deny the unity of origin of these races. 
Some modern Ethnologists assume, that man first fed on 
the fruits of the earth in some fertile part of the Tropics. 
Many, however, suppose an original creation of varieties. 
Since La Marck’s theory was published, immense additions 
have been made to our knowledge of existing species. 
The difficulty of defining species and varieties has in- 
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creased. The old definition was, that a species consisted 
of individuals, resembling each other, and reproducing 
their like by generation. La Marck supposed, that all exist- 
ing species had come from preceding species by variation 
and progression, and. that they came from germs or mon- 
ads which were themselves continually being produced 
anew. But this doctrine of spontaneous generation, says 
Mr. Lyell, is wholly unsupported by any modern experi- 
ments. La Marck has also failed to adduce a single case 
of a new organ coming in any species of animal or plant ; 
and again, no variation, coming naturally or artificially, has 
produced two races sufficiently remote to be sterile when 
intermarried. To this La Marck replies, that there has 
been no time to see whether such changes might not occur. 
Mr. Lyell admits new creations of plants and animals to 
take the place of those becoming extinct, and rejects trans- 
mutation. Of La Marck’s two ideas, — progression and 
transmutation, — the first is popular, and the second not so. 
A gradual evolution of creative power is generally be- 
lieved; but the elevation of the fauna of successive 
periods was not made by transmutation, but by creative 
additions. 

At one time, the Cephalopods were the highest types of 
animal life ; then fishes took the lead, then reptiles, then 
mammals, and, lastly, man. Hugh Miller says, that the 
order of rank in creation, judged by the size of the brain, 
is also the order of time, — the proportion of the brain of a 
fish to its spinal cord being two to one ; of the reptile two 
and a half, the bird three, the animal four to one, and 
man twenty-three to one. Mr. Agassiz expresses the 
opinion, that, within the limits of the orders of each great 
class, there is a coincidence between their relative rank in 
organization, and the order of succession of their repre- 
sentatives in time. Professor Owen, in his “Palaeontol- 
ogy,” has advanced similar views, maintaining the doctrine 
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of an advance in the scale of being, from ancient to more 
modern geological periods. 

Professor Brown of Heidelberg has examined twenty- 
four thousand fossil animals and plants, and concluded that 
higher types had been introduced, the modern types being 
more specialized. 

We have thus given an account, in a very condensed 
form, and therefore perhaps obscure, of the contents of Mr. 
Lyell’s work. The subject is so important in its relation 
to religious history and the plan of Providence, that we 
think our readers must like to have before them the last 
statement of facts made by such an authority as Mr. 
Lyell. He no doubt inclines, by his past opinions, to the 
docrine of development. It would be easy to give criti- 
cisms and opinions, theories and arguments ; but we prefer 
to leave the subject just here, without attempting any 
judgment concerning a question where all judgments must 
be premature. 


It has been the fault of all sects, that they have 
been too anxious to define their religion. They have 
labored to circumscribe the infinite. Christianity, as it 
exists in the mind of the true disciple, is not made up of 
fragments, of separate ideas, which he can express in de- 
tached propositions. It is avast and ever-unfolding whole, 
pervaded by one spirit ; each precept and doctrine deriving 
its vitality from its union with all. When I see this gen- 
erous, heavenly doctrine compressed and cramped in human 
creeds, I feel as I should were I to see screws and chains 
applied to the countenance and limbs of a noble fellow- 
creature, deforming and destroying one of the most beauti- 
ful works of God. — Charming. 

25 * 
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OLD BETS. 

There is an old woman who lives in a hovel, 
Down in the vale ; 

On her uneven hearth are tongs and a shovel, 
And an old paiL 

Back in the corner stands her worn jenny, 
Curiously wrought ; , 

By it she gets an occasional penny, 

Spinning a knot. 

Two broken chairs and a rickety table 
Lean to the wall ; 

And a ragged old bed, to hold her just able : 
These are her all. 

Only one friend has Old Bets : ’tis her kitten, 
Purring away 

While she busily knitteth a mitten, 

Dirtily gray. 

Bets goes out early every morning, 

Hunting for wool, 

(What of it P) where the flocks are a-running, — 
Thorn-bushes full. 

Little she stoops as she gathers her treasure, — 
Humpy old creme ! 

Little it burdens her j small is the measure, — 
Often there’s none. 

Stealthily goes Old Bets to the bushes, 

Wading through mire ; 

Gathering sticks and bits of dry rushes, 

Just for a fire. 
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Scant is the heat, and but little she needs, — 

Little to cook ; 

Yet to poor puss half her dinner she feeds, 

With pitiful look. 

How she has lived through the desolate winters, 
Nobody knows ; 

To visit her hearth, with its handful of splinters, 
Nobody goes. 

Many a dame, in her solitude, finds 
Comfort in books ; 

And with spiritual eye, when infirmity blinds, 
Heavenward looks. 

Alas for Old Bets, for her poverty double ! 

Dark is her spirit, — 

Books, faith, and hope, ’mid her trial and trouble, 
Never can cheer it. 

One of these days, poor Old Bets will be dying, — 

It may be for bread : 

The crooked old heap on those rags will be lying, 

And puss will be sad. 

But, up from the dust and the rags and obscureness, 

A child-soul will rise : 

Sweet in face, fair in form, as an infant in pureness, 
She will go to the skies. 

The earth could afford neither lover nor teacher : 

Cold heart and dark brain ! 

She must go where the truth-light and love-warmth 
can reach her, 

Her lost life to gain. 

C. G. Ames. 
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HOW SHALL I ENTER THE MINISTRY ? — HOW 
SHALL WE GET A RELIABLE MINISTER? 

The first question has been frequently asked us by 
young men who were about commencing preaching; the 
second is frequently asked us by parish committees seek- 
ing a pastor. We take this method of answering both. 

To the young man who desires to enter upon the Chris- 
tian ministry we would say, When your studies are fin- 
ished, or so nearly finished as to make it desirable that 
you should be introduced to your work, request some 
minister with whom you are well acquainted, or your own 
pastor if possible, to introduce you to his ministerial 
friends, or ministerial association, and obtain from them a 
letter of introduction and recommendation to the churches 
as a worthy minister of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. This will be to you a sure passport 
to all the churches. Every young man who has such a 
letter will have the confidence of the brethren and of the 
churches. It will not be necessary for him to run the 
gauntlet of examination and inquisition every time he 
wishes to preach. 

The present system, or no system rather, of making 
application as strangers to parishes, or what is worse, to 
individual ministers for aid who know nothing of the 
petitioner’s character or fitness otherwise for his work, is 
as painful to any modest applicant as it is annoying and 
offensive and perplexing to the persons applied to. One 
reason, our young men should know, why ministers and 
pastors are sometimes cool to such applications for aid 
and sympathy, is, that no papers of character or ability 
are produced from any source in most cases ; and in some 
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from only a personal friend, or one whose standing in the 
ministry or the churches is not such as to command con- 
fidence. Let a young man present letters from any of 
our ministerial associations, and not from individuals in 
them, and we are sure he will find sympathy and welcome 
everywhere. If a young man does not, for some reason, 
prefer to take the very little trouble to do this, he ought 
not to complain if he is not very warmly welcomed by 
the ministry. If he prefers not to submit to their inspec- 
tion, he must not expect their confidence. If he distrusts 
their fairness and generosity, he should not expect their 
aid and sympathy. There is, of course, no obligation 
resting upon any young man to do this. It is entirely 
optional with him to do it or not. But if he prefers not 
to do it, he should not complain if ministers are cautious 
and cold. 

So much for the first question. Now for an answer to 
the second. Parishes make serious mistakes in their 
attempts to obtain ministers by running after everybody 
who is recommended to them by this or that person. It is 
a responsible work to obtain a pastor, and should not be 
undertaken or prosecuted at hap-hazard. If a parish 
committee would consult with ministers who understand 
the wants of the parish, they would probably learn of 
some man who would be most likely, of all those seeking 
settlement, to satisfy and edify them. If, instead of this 
very simple measure, they undertake to hear all the can- 
didates abroad, taking them perhaps in alphabetical order 
to know when they are through the list, they will be 
almost certain to have attained no end except general dis- 
satisfaction, or division into half a dozen parties ; and, if 
any choice is at last effected, the least promising man in 
the eyes of proper judges, and who will prove so in the 
future results of his ministry, will probably be settled. 
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Again : the present method of hearing * man one Sun- 
day, or two or three Sundays, who comes into the church 
and leaves it without any intercourse with the parish, 
residing perhaps at a distance of ten or fifty miles during 
the week, is especially unwise. Would it not be much 
better to take the young man into some of your houses ; 
have him go in and out before you, during the week, visit 
in your houses, sit at your tables, hold teachers 1 meetings, 
teach 'a Bible class, address the Sunday school, and thus 
enable you to judge something of the man’s gifts as 
adapted to your wants? We commend these thoughts to 
both young candidates for the ministry, and to parishes 
seeking a pastor. We believe that many sore evils which 
now exist would be removed by following the plan we 
have suggested. 


SALARIES AND PARSONAGES. 

We feel bound to say a word to our parishes on the 
subject named above. The present cost of living, and 
the frequent changes of ministers from one society to 
another, make it a matter of the’ very first importance 
to societies to seriously consider their duties. Ministers 
are now supplying pulpits who receive less compensation 
than ordinary mechanics, and who cannot support their 
families on the scanty pittance doled out to them, some- 
times grudgingly, by parishes. If any parish is disposed 
to ask why there are so few men entering the ministry ; 
why there is no junior class at Cambridge ; it need not go 
far or wait long for an answer. Does the parish pay 
enough for preaching to enable a man to live comfortably ? 
The method of supplying from Sunday to Sunday, and 
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deferring settling a pastor because it is cheaper to obtain 
transient supplies, is most mischievous. Unitarian par- 
ishes are not singular in this reprehensible attempt at 
economy. Orthodox societies do the same thing. A man 
is sometimes asked to travel a hundred miles and preach 
for fifteen dollars. His fare is six dollars. If he goes 
without his dinner, as he usually does, he reaches home 
with nine dollars to pay rent and support his family for 
the week. We speak advisedly when we say such com- 
pensation will soon bring the profession into contempt, 
and empty our Divinity Schools, and it ought to ; there 
are young men who will preach the gospel, but they will 
not receive such compensation as a return. They will 
give their services, and societies will understand that they 
are given; they will not have the opiate of pretending to 
pay the minister. 

Salaries are also so low as to drive men who mean to 
pay their hills to distraction or to secular employments. 
Every village must have three or four churches where 
there should be but one, and no minister can be paid a 
salary sufficient to support life. The minister is, after all, 
the largest payer in the society; denies himself of the 
most comforts, and suffers most. If these societies would 
unite, as there is reason to hope the taxes of Government 
will compel them to, they could then give a generous salary 
to one minister without so large individual payments as 
they now make. 

So if a church is built, a large expensive edifice is 
erected with a debt, the interest on which amounts to from 
three hundred to one thousand dollars a year. The excuse 
is made, that the parish is poor, is in debt, has a large 
amount of interest to pay, cannot therefore give a large 
salary ; hope to pay the debt soon, and then can do better. 
All this interpreted into plain English is asking the minister 
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to pay from two to five hundred dollars a year towards 
liquidating the debt ; four times as much, probably, as any 
one of the parish pays. It will not answer for the 
minister to say any thing, for he is a minuter not a man. 
He ought to be allowed to say, perhaps he ought to say if 
not allowed, pay me my just due, two thousand dollars a 
year, and I will head a subscription with three hundred 
dollars to pay off your debt, and will thus have the credit 
of giving what I really am required to give by your pro- 
posals. Men of business would probably not require poor 
pastors to pay clandestinely for the costly churches which 
they erect, often to gratify their pride and to give expres- 
sion to their piety. 

Once more: the changes made in pastorships make it 
indispensable that every society should have a parsonage. 
Now, if a man is called to settle in a parish, he is often 
compelled to endure the most annoying inconveniences, if 
he can find a residence, which sometimes he cannot do. 
The hour is coming, if it is not now come, in which 
parishes must find parsonages if they would have ministers. 
It would be painful to relate incidents which have passed 
under our own observation of the most bitter hardship 
experienced by ministers in finding and retaining resi- 
dences. A conveniently located house for a pastor is as 
necessary as a church . 

On reading what we have written, we fear it will sound 
like grumbling or scolding. We are not conscious of any 
feelings which would incite to either. We have simply 
said in frankness what is thought by some of the best men, 
both ministers and laymen. A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. We do not believe that we have brayed an ass in 
the mortar with our pestle ; thoughtlessness, not parsimony, 
is generally, we believe the cause of this condition of 
things. p. 
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HYMN. 

O THOU most gracious Guest, 

Who, in each humble breast, 

Hast promised thou wilt make thy constant home ! 
Thou ever waiting art : 

Let not my thankless heart 
Bar its closed doors, and bid thee further roam. 

Why should each slight annoy 
Rob me of this deep joy, — 

The assurance that my Father loves me still ? 

This joy no man can take, 

If but my soul’s awake, 

If I but strive to know and do thy will. 

Oh, help me, as each day 
Bears part of life away, 

To grow more patient, gentle, loving, kind • 

Oh ! curb this stubborn will : 

In good and seeming ill 

Teach me thy hand to see, and bear an equal mind. 

Then come, thou gracious Guest ! 

And deep within this breast 
Now let me feel thou hast a constant home. 

Thou ever waiting art : 

Let not my thankless heart 
Bar its closed doors, and bid thee further roam. 

Salem, Mass. 
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ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

We publish, for the last time, the list of churches which 
have contributed to the funds which it was resolved, last 
December, that we would raise. We are all surprised 
and delighted with the result, both “ Association and socie- 
ties.” Our power is revealed to ourselves for the first 
time. We rejoice in our strength ; new vigor fills our 
muscles ; new joy thrills our nerves ; our hour has come. 
If wisdom is given to the Association to disburse, as gener- 
osity has been given to the churches to give, we shall 
work a work in our day which will bless men and honor 
God. 

It will be seen, that we have raised, not only all which 
we resolved to raise, but eleven per cent in addition ; viz., 

ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVEN THOUSAND, SIX HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY-SIX DOLLARS AND SEVENTY-FOUR CENTS. 

For this generous response of the churches, our gratitude 
is due, our thanks are rendered. And may the blessing of 
the Head of the Church, and of God, the Father of all, 
rest upon them abundantly evermore 1 


Rev. Dr. Bellows’s Society, New York, paid $5,396.47 

Rev. Mr. Hale’s, Boston, „ 6,026.00 

Rev. Mr. Potter’s, New Bedford, „ 1,500.00 

Rev. Mr. Young’s, Newton, „ 1,630.00 

Rev. Mr. Ware’s, Baltimore, „ 1,100.00 

Rev. Dr. Bartol’s, Boston, „ 2,606.00 

Rev. Mr. Brigham’s, Taunton, „ 1,681.00 

Rev. Mr. Lowe’s, Somerville, „ 726.00 

Rev. Mr. Swan’s, Kennebunk, Me., „ 406.00 

Rev. Mr. Hall’s, Plymouth, Mass., „ 800.00 

Rev. Mr. Galvin’s, Brookfield, „ 130.00 

Rev. Mr. Moors’s, Greenfield, „ 100.00 

Rev. Mr. Vinal’s, N. Andover, „ 106.00 

Rev. Mr. Adams’s, Templeton, „ 100.00 

Rev. Mr. Putnam’s, Brooklyn, N.Y., „ 6,101.66 

Rev. Mr. Bridge’s, Hampton Falls, N.H., „ 32.00 

Rev. Mr. Buck’s, Fall River, „ 464 50 

Rev. Mr. Moore’s, Duxbury, „ 63 00 
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Leicester, Mass., paid 

Rev. Mr. Brown’s, Augusta, Me., „ 

Rev. Mr. Everett’s, Bangor, Me., „ 

Rev. Dr. Hall’s, and Rev. Mr. Woodbury’s, Providence, R.I., 

paid 

Rev. Dr. Wheeler’s, Brunswick, Me., paid 

Rev. Rufus Ellis’s, Boston, „ 

From Philadelphia, „ 

Rev. Dr. Shelaon’s, Waterville, Me., „ ! 

Rev. Mr. Weiss’s, Watertown, Mass., „ 

Rev. Mr. Nickerson’s, Sterling, Mass., „ 

Rev. Mr. Stone’s, Charlestown, N.H., „ 

Rev. Mr. Montgomery’s, Danvers, Ms., , 

Rev. Mr. Phipps’s, Kingston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Nichols’s, Saco, Me., „ 

Rev. Dr. Fields’s, Weston, „ 

Rev. Dr. Briggs’s, Salem, „ 

Rev. Mr. Fish’s, Vernon, N.Y., „ 

Rev. Mr. Wilson’s, Salem, „ 

Rev. Mr. Smith’s, Belmont, „ 

Rev. Mr. Chandler’s, Shirley, „ 

Rev. Mr. Bugbee’s, Ashby, „ 

Rev. Mr. Barrett’s, Dighton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Ware’s, Burlington, Vt., „ 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s, Lexington, „ 

Rev. Mr. Richardson’s, Westford, „ 

Rev. Mr. Bailey’s, Dedham, „ 

Rev. Mr. Zachos’s, W. Newton, „ 

Society in Lowell, „ 

Rev. Dr. Gannett’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. Mumford’s, Dorchester, „ 

Rev. Mr. Nightingale’s, Groton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Doggett’s, Pembroke, „ 

Rev. Mr. Chaney’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Dr. Clarke’s, Boston, „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Westcott’s, Barre, „ 

Rev. Mr. Beane’s, Salem, „ 

Rev. Dr. Thompson’s, Jamaica Plain, „ 

Rev. Mr. Badger’s, Cambridgeport, „ 

Rev. Mr. Hussev’s, North Easton, „ 

Rev. Dr. Newell’s, Cambridge, „ 

Rev. Mr. Rice’s, VVestford, „ 

Rev. Mr. Bartol’s, Lancaster, „ 

Rev. Mr. Wiggin’s, Lawrence, „ 

Hawes Place, South Boston, . „ 

Rev. Mr. Guild’s, Canton, „ 

Rev. Mr. Foote’s, Boston, „ 

Rev. Mr. White’s, Keene, N.H., „ 

Rev. Dr. Hosmer’s, Buffalo, N. Y ., „ 

Rev. Mr. Smith’s, West Cambridge, „ 

Rev. Mr. Hall’s, Dorchester, „ 

(Balance unpaid) 

Ladies of Nantucket, „ 

Rev. Mr. Young’s, Hingham, „ 

Rev. Mr. Haskell’s, Barton Sq., Salem, „ . 
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$ 25.00 

105.00 

400.00 

11 , 107.00 

67.00 
980.82 

760.00 

120.00 
674.70 
800.00 
100.00 
612.00 

105.00 

121.00 
77.27 

890.00 

40.00 
1,100.00 

100.00 

83.00 
65.30 

150 00 
215.40 

770.00 

91.00 

21.00 

467.00 

332.00 

1 . 114.00 
6 , 637.35 

116.00 
226.00 

24.60 

2 , 181.71 

1 , 618.10 

209.00 

618.00 
2 , 079.61 

750.00 

1 . 650.00 
1,101.86 

60.00 

200.00 
257.06 

604.00 

225.00 

960.00 
600 00 

1,000.00 

504.00 

1 . 800.00 

400.00 
32.00 

274.00 

560.00 
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Rev. Mr. Robbins’s, Framingham, paid . . 

Rev. Dr. Osgood’s, New York, „ . . 

Society in Marblehead, „ • . 

„ „ Nashna, N.H., „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Canfield’s, Bernardston. „ , 

Rev. Mr. Chadwick’s, Brooklyn, N.Y., „ . . 

Rev. Dr. Morrison’s, Milton, „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Hosmer’s, Deerfield. „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Buxton’s, Wilton, N.H., „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Alger’s, Boston, „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Hepworth’s, Boston, „ . . 

Rev. Dr. Hedge’s, Brookline, „ . . 

Rev. Dr. Allen’s, Northboro’, „ . • 

Rev. Mr. Reynolds’s, Concord, „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Wells’s, Quincy, „ , , 

Rev. Mr. Forbush’s, West Roxbury, „ . . 

Rev. Mr. My rick’s, Eastport, Me., „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Kimball’s, Beverly, Mass., „ • . 

Rev. Dr. Putnam’s, Roxbury, „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Fox’s, Trenton. N.Y., „ . . 

Rev. Mr. Metcalfs, Meadville, Pa., unfinished 
Rev. Mr. Bowen’s, Baltimore, Md., „ 

Society in Springfield, ^ 

Rev. Dr. Hill’s, Worcester, Mass., „ 

Individuals of the Second Church, Boston, „ 
First Parish in Portland, Me., „ 

Rev. Dr. Ellis’s, Charlestown, „ 

Rev. Mr. Brown’s, Bolton, „ 

Rev. Mr. DeNormandie’s, Portsmouth, N.H., „ 
Rev. Dr. Lotlirop’s, Boston, „ 


$350.00 

6,210.00 

37.00 
100.00 

20.00 
1,282.30 

83.35 

88.45 
22.08 

600.00 

10,000.00 

2,000.00 

175.00 

637.00 

443.00 
873 66 

62.45 

665.00 

1.400.00 
10.00 

810.00 
800.00 

2.700.00 

1 . 200.00 

1.500.00 
600.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 

2.600.00 
1,600.00 


From “ brethren scattered abroad.” 


Mr. Sewallj St Paul, Minnesota, paid 100.00 

“ A friend in New Hampshire,” „ 60.00 

u A mite ” from Charlton, „ 10.00 

** A friend in Framingham,” „ 50.00 

Anonymous, „ 5.00 

Friends, New Brunswick, N.J., „ 28.00 

Milford, N.H., „ 26.00 

Southboro’, „ . . ; 10.00 

Friends in Evansville, Ind., 60.00 

Ladies in Pottstown, Pa., 20.00 


Amount paid $95,291.57 

Amount unpaid 11,610.00 


Total $106,901.67 

Other moneys received 4,775.17 


Whole amount $111,676.74 


RUFUS P. STEBBINS, Pret. A.U.A. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

May 1, 1865. — Present, Messrs. Stebbins, Kidder, 
Livermore, Hedge, Clarke, Brigham, Barrett, Hinckley, 
Sawyer, Smith, and Fox. 

The Special Committee on the Annual Meeting made a 
report, which was accepted ; and then, after some discus- 
sion of the plan proposed, the whole subject was referred 
back to the Committee, with full powers. 

The New-England Committee reported, that a new, 
self-supporting Unitarian Society had just been formed in 
Winchendon, Mass., with the best prospect of success. 

They further reported, that applications for aid had 
been received from the society in Warwick, Mass., and 
from a new society in Whately, Mass., and recommended 
an appropriation to the former of fitly dollars, and to the 
latter of a hundred dollars; they also recommended, in 
response to the application for aid received from Milford, 
Mass., that a hundred dollars be granted whenever a 
satisfactory organization should be effected. 

This report also stated, that the society in Lowell 
desired that fifty dollars of their contribution to the One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars’ Fund should be appropriated 
to the society in Tyngsborough ; and that the society in 
North Easton had requested that fifty dollars of their con- 
tribution should go to the society in Groton Junction: 
both of which requests the Committee recommended should 
be granted. 

The report of the New-England Committee was then 
accepted; and all its recommendations were adopted, ex- 
cept that relating to Milford, which it was voted to lay on 
the table, until more information concerning the movement 
there should be obtained. 

26 * 
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The Committee on Publications recommended, that some 
of the books of the Association should be sent to the so- 
ciety in Fond du Lac, Wis., in compliance with a request 
made by their pastor ; which report was adopted. 

, The Army-Mission Committee stated, that reports had 
been received from Messrs. Muzzey, Smith, Bailey, and 
Denny, which showed that these agents were carrying on 
successfully the work they had undertaken. 

In accordance with a request from Rev. A. P. Putnam’s 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y., the Treasurer was authorized 
to pay three hundred dollars, from their recent contribu- 
tion, to the Meadville Theological School. 

The Finance Committee reported, that an application 
for aid, received from the society in Montpelier, Vt., had 
been referred to them by the New-England Committee, 
aud recommended that the sum of five hundred dollars be 
appropriated to that society ; which report was adopted. 

They further reported, that an application had been 
received from the society in Janesville, Wis., for a loan 
of two thousand dollars, to aid them in building their 
church ; and a majority of the Committee recommended 
that the Finance Committee be authorized to loan to the 
Janesville society the sum of two thousand dollars for 
three years, taking as security a first mortgage on the 
church property. Their report was adopted ; after which 
the Board adjourned to Tuesday, May 16. 

May 16. — Present, Messrs. Stebbins, Kidder, Liver- 
more, Clarke, Brigham, Barrett, Hinckley, Sawyer, Smith, 
and Fox. 

The President announced that the hundred thousand' 
dollars had been contributed, and over seven thousand in 
addition, with a prospect of several thousand more. 

There was some discussion concerning the best method 
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of work to be adopted by the Executive Committee the 
next year ; and then the President was authorized to state 
to the Association at the Annual Meeting, that, in the 
opinion of this Board, the present plan should be con- 
tinued. 

The President stated, that the society in Keene, N.H., 
had requested that fifty dollars, from their recent contribu- 
tion, should be given to the society in Lancaster, N.H. ; 
also, that the society in Lowell desired an additional 
twenty-five dollars from their contribution to be paid to 
the society in Tyngsborough : both of which appropria- 
tions were made. 

The Western Committee reported, that, under the vote 
adopted at the last meeting, they had engaged Rev. Joseph 
Angier to supply the pulpits of some of the Western 
ministers, while they went on missionary work; of Rev. 
A. G. Hibbard, of Detroit, Mich., to enable him to preach 
several Sundays at Ann Arbor, in that State ; and of Rev. 
H. P. Cutting, of Winona, Minn., during his visit to St. 
Paul, to start a society there. 

The Southern and Army-Mission Committee each pre- 
sented a report concerning operations in their respective 
departments. The latter stated, that with the greatest 
regret they informed the Board, that Rev. Samuel A. 
Smith had, a few days before, returned from Norfolk, 
seriously sick ; and then, in accordance with their recom- 
mendation, it was unanimously voted, that the Committee 
on Supply of Pulpits be directed to continue, at the expense 
of the Association, the supply of Mr. Smith’s pulpit, if 
agreeable to the Parish Committee, until further instruc- 
tions. 

The Committee on Publications reported, that, since 
the last meeting, they had received a copy of the 
“ Charleston Courier,” containing a sermon preached in 
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the Unitarian church in Charleston, by Rev. Charles 
Lowe, the Sunday after the news of the President’s assas- 
sination reached there, and published, by request of the 
congregation. It had seemed to the Committee very 
desirable, that this discourse should be at once reprinted 
in pamphlet form, for distribution in Charleston and else- 
where, — which they had therefore done; and twelve 
thousand copies had been that day sent to Mr. Lowe. 

They further reported, that Mr. Ware having written 
another Army Tract, entitled “ Mustered Out,” admirably 
adapted for circulation among the soldiers about return- 
ing to their homes, they had decided it best to print it as 
the closing tract of the “Army Series;” and, as it was 
important to have it distributed at the earliest possible 
moment, they had sent it to the printer, without waiting 
for authority from the Board. 

They also reported concerning the publication of Rev. 
Dr. Noyes’s “Translation of the Prophets,” which had 
been decided desirable by a former Executive Committee, 
but not undertaken at that time for want of funds; and 
recommended that fifteen hundred dollars be placed at 
their disposal to effect its publication. 

The report of the Publication Committee was accepted ; 
and, afterwards, their action, in publishing Mr. Lowe’s 
sermon and Mr. Ware’s tract, was unanimously confirmed ; 
and it was also unanimously voted, that a sum not exceed- 
ing fifteen hundred dollars be appropriated to publish 
Rev. Dr. Noyes’s “Translation of the Prophets,” to be 
expended’ under the direction of the Publication Com- 
mittee. 

The Board then adjourned to Monday, May 29. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Rev. S. B. Flagg was installed as pastor of the society in 
Waltham, Mass., on Wednesday, May 18. The order of ser- 
vices was as follows : Anthem ; introductory prayer, by Rev. 
Amos Smith, of Belmont; selections from the Scriptures, by 
Rev. Leonard J. Livermore, of Lexington ; hymn ; sermon, by 
Rev. Oliver Stearns, D.D., of Cambridge ; installing prayer, 
by Rev. William P. Tilden, of Boston ; hymn ; charge, by Rev. 
Edmund B. Willson, of Salem ; right hand of fellowship, by 
Rev. William B. Smith, of Cambridge ; address to the people, 
by Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., of Cambridge ; concluding prayer, 
by Rev. Henry C. Badger, of Cambridgeport ; doxology ; bene- 
diction, by the pastor. 

Rev. Edward C. Towne, of Medfbfd, Mass., has received 
a call from the First Unitarian Society in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Richard Metcalf has resigned the charge of the 
society in Meadville, Penn. 

Rev. John B. Beach has resigned the charge in Austinburg, 
Ohio. 

Rev. Edmund H. Sears has accepted a call from the society 
in Weston, Mass. 

Rev. Charles H. Brigham has been requested by the society 
m Taunton to withdraw his resignation, and to accept a leave 
of absence for six months. 

The Annual Conference of Western Unitarian 
Churches will be held this year in Cincinnati, Ohio, com- 
mencing Wednesday, June 14. The annual sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Edward E. Hale, of Boston. 

The Sunday Schools of Suffolk County, Mass., organ- 
ized an association, under the name of Suffolk Sunday Union, 
at a meeting of teachers, held Wednesday evening, May 3, at 
the vestry of the Hollis-street Church, Boston. 

Rev. Josiah K. Waite was installed as pastor of the society 
at Groton Junction, Mass., on Wednesday, May 24. The order 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


of services was as follows : Introductory prayer, by Rev. Seth 
Chandler, of Shirley ; reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Henry 
H. Barber, of Harvard ; sermon, by Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, 
D.D., of Boston * installing prayer, by Rev. Ephraim Abbott, of 
Westford; charge, by Rev. Alonzo Hill, D.l)., of Worcester; 
right hand of fellowship, by Rev. George M. Bartol, of Lancas- 
ter ; address to the people, by Rev. Charles Babbidge, of Pep- 
perell; concluding prayer, by Rev. Crawford Nightingale, of 
Groton ; benediction, by the pastor. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


1865. 
April 25. 
„ 25. 

„ 25. 


26. 

28. 

28. 

28. 


28. 

28. 

29. 


»> 


29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 


From Arlington-street Society, Boston $5,000.00 

„ a friend in Framingham 60.00 

„ a friend, for Army Fund 2.00 

„ East Society, Salem, including life-member- 
ships for Rev. S. C. Beane and Benjamin 

H. Silsbee 618.00 

„ Society in Barre 209.00 

„ Rev. Dr. Newell’s Society, Cambridge . . . 1,101.86 

„ Society in Lancaster, Mass 200.00 

„ Society in Lawrence, including life-member- 
ships for Rev. J. H. Wiggin, George A. 

Walton, William Stevens, E. B. Currier, 

W. D. Lamb, and Joseph Shattuck, jun. . 267.06 

„ Society in South Danvers, additional . . . 6.00 

„ Society in Lancaster, for Monthly Journals . 10.00 

„ Rev. T. J. Mumford’s Society, Dorchester, 

for Monthly Journals 14 00 

„ Rev. Joshua Young’s Society, Hingham, for 

Monthly Journals, additional 8.00 

„ Rev. H. C. Badger’s Society, Cambridgeport 760.00 
„ Hawes-place Society, South Boston • . . 604.00 

„ Rev. Joshua Young’s Society, Hingham . . 150.00 

„ Society in Canton 226.00 

„ King’ 8-chapel Society, Boston 750.00 

„ Society in North Easton 1,650.00 

„ Rev. Dr. Thompson’s Society, Jamaica Plain, 1,924.61 
„ Rev. E. D. Willson’s Society, Salem, add’l . 61.96 

„ Societies in Providence, R.I., additional . . 604.00 

„ Rev. Dr. Briggs’s Society, Salem, additional 6.00 

„ Society in West Cambridge 503.86 

„ Rev. Nathaniel Hall’s Society, Dorchester . 1,848.00 

„ Society in Buffalo, N.Y 1,000.00 

„ Society in Keene, N.H 600,00 
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May 1. 

„ 1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5 . 

5 . 

6 . 
5 . 

5 . 

6. 
6. 
8. 
8 . 
8 . 

8 . 

8 . 

9. 


♦i 

n 

it 


9. 


9. 

9. 


»> 

»> 

»! 


10 . 

10 . 

10 . 


>» 

>» 

>» 

v 


10 . 

10 . 

11 . 

11 . 


11 . 


From Ladies of Society in Nantucket 

„ Key. Edward J. Young’s Society, Newton, 

additional 

„ Subscribers to Monthly Journal in Provi- 
dence, K.I 

„ Ladies of Society in Detroit, Mich., to make 
their pastor, Rev. A. G. Hibbard, a life- 

member 

„ Rev. Henry Westcott, as an annual mem- 
bership 

„ Society in Syracuse, N.Y., for Monthly Jour- 
nals 

„ Sunday School of Society in Uxbridge, to 
make Francis Deane a life-member . . 

„ Milford, N.H 

„ Society in Belmont, additional 

„ Society in Marblehead 

„ Society in Brattleboro*, Vt., for Monthly 

Journals, additional 

„ Rev. Dr. Osgood’s Society, New York . . . 
„ Arlington-street Society, Boston, additional . 

„ Society in Nashua, N.H 

„ Rev. Joshua Young’s Society, Hingham . . 

„ Society in Lexington, additional 

„ a friend in South boro’, 

„ Rev. Dr. Briggs’s Society, Salem, additional 
„ Friends in New Brunswick, N.J., as 


a donation $28.00 

For Monthly Journals 7.00 


„ Society in Newburyport, for Monthly Jour- 
nals 

„ Rev. J. W. Chadwick’s Society, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., including $30 from M. B. Bryant, 
to make Mr. Chadwick a life-member . . 
„ Dorman B. Eaton, New York, to make him- 
self a life-member 

„ Society in Meadville, Penn., additional . . 
„ Society in Framingham, including life-mem- 
berships for A. S. Lewis, Miss M. A. 
Lewis, George Phipps, George Richardson, 
Miss M. A. Hastings, and C. I. Frost . . 
„ Rev. A. M. Haskell’s Society, Salem . . . 

„ Society in Milton 

„ Pbineas Upham, Mrs. E. D. Upham, John 
Roberts, and J. B. Bright, or Society iu 
Waltham, to make themselves life-mem- 
bers 

„ Society in Waltham, for Monthly Journals . 
„ Society in South Boston, for Monthly Jour- 
nals, additional 

„ Rev. Dr. Hedge’s Society, Brookline . . . 
„ Rev. Dr. Thompson’s Society, Jamaica Plain, 

additional 

„ Society in Marlboro’, for Monthly Journals . 


$3200 

6.00 

67.00 


30.00 

1.00 

62.00 

30.00 

25.00 

12.00 

37.00 

12.00 
6,210.00 

637.35 

100.00 

74.00 
9.00 

10.00 

25.00 


35.00 

20.00 

1,282.30 

30.00 

10.00 


330.00 

550.00 
83.35 


120.00 

34.00 

6.00 

1,900.00 

155.00 

16.00 
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May 

13. 

»» 

13. 

w 

13. 

11 

13. 

f» 

13. 


16. 

*» 

16. 

11 

16. 

»! 

16. 

»» 

16. 

11 

16. 

W 

17. 

»» 

17. 

M 

18. 

»» 

18. 

11 

18. 

11 

18. 

11 

18. 

11 

19. 

11 

22. 

11 

22. 

11 

22. 


22. 

11 

25. 

11 

?6. 

11 

25. 


From Society in North boro’, including life-mem- 
berships for George C. Davis, John Rice, 
Jonathan Bartlett, and Gyrus Mentzer . . $175.00 

„ Society in Trenton, N.Y 10.00 

„ Society in Brunswick. Me., additional . . . 7.00 

„ Rev. Charles W. Buck, as an annual mem- 
bership 1.00 

„ Society in Wilton, N.H 22.08 

„ Rev. William R. Alger’s Society, Boston . . 480.00 

„ Society in Deerfield 88.45 

„ Society in Taunton, additional . . . , . 75.00 

„ Leonard Wesson, as annual membership . . 200 

„ Friends in Evansville, Ind., for Army Fund . 60.00 

„ Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D., for Army Fund . . 20.00 

„ Rev. George H. Hep worth’s Society, Boston, 

including seventy-six life-memberships . 10 , 000,00 
„ Society in Bridgewater, additional .... 30.00 

n Society in Concord, Mass., including $10 

towards life - membership of Nathaniel 

Barret . . 537.00 

„ Rev. William R. Alger’s Society, Boston, 

additional . 20.00 

„ Ladies in Pottstown, Penn. ...... 20.00 

„ Rev. John Murray, as an annual membership 100 

„ Society in Quincy 443.00 

„ Children connected with Sunday School of 
Society in Kalamazoo, Mich., to make 
William W. Alcutt a life-member . . . 30.00 

„ Society in West Roxbury, including life-' 

memberships for Rev. T. B. Forbush, Jere- \ 
miah Prichard, J. H. Billings, and Charles 

H. Lunt *3.65 

„ Society in Kramingham, additional .... vO j 

„ Theodore H. Bell, as an annual membership 10 J 

„ Rev. F. A. Farley, D.D., trustee, as income I 

of Graham Fund 36 jI 

„ Society in Beverly, including $30 from the J 

ladies of the Society, to make Rev. John * 

C. Kimball a life-member, and $30 from 
William Endicott, to make Mrs. John C. 

Kimball a life-member 665. 

„ Society in Eastport, Me 62. 

„ A. R. Cushman, as an annual membership . 1, 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Fobtieth Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at the Hollis-street Church, 
Boston, on Tuesday, May 30, 1865, at nine o’clock, a.m. 

It having been decided, by the Executive Committee, 
not to have, as for several years past, two meetings, — 
a business and a public meeting, — but one session only, 
this was the regular Annual Meeting of the corporation ; 
though all persons interested were invited to attend, seats 
having been reserved in the body of the church for mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., of Cambridgeport, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. James W. Thompson, D.D., 
of Jamaica Plain. 

After the reading of the records of the last Annual 
Meeting by the Secretary, the Treasurer, Mr. Charles C. 
Smith, presented the following as his Statement for the 
year ending April 30 ; and the Secretary read the Report 
of the Auditing Committee, appended : — 
vol. vi. 27 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


3Br. 

1864. 
April 30. 

1865. 


April 29. 


TREASURER’S 

To Balance, per account rendered to date . . . $2,189.12 . 


To Amount of Receipts on sundry accounts; 
viz., — 

Donations: From sundry persons and societies, 

for the general objects of the Association . . 77,313.71 

Army Fund: Amount specially contributed for 

this object 1,404.58 

India Mission : Amount specially contributed 

for this object 128.92 

Meadville Theological School : Amount 

received in aid of this Institution .... 160.00 

Monthly Journal: Received from subscriptions 

and sales 1,825.85 

Merchandise: Received from sales of books and 

tracts 260.40 

General Fund : Received from sales of stocks . 2,000.00 

Profit and Loss : For premium on sales of 

stocks 30.00 

Income of General Fund 977.70 

Income of Graham Fund 653.20 

Income of Perkins Fund 704.00 

Income of Kendall Fund 134.70 

Income of Lienow Trust-fund 298.40 

Interest 124.60 



Boston, May 26, 1866. — The undersigned, a Committee appointed 
to audit the Annual Statement of the Treasurer of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the year ending April 29, 1866, have attended to 
that duty, and report, that it is correctly cast and properly vouched ; 
that the cash balance in his hands that day was $14,265.28; that the 
funds held by him on account of the Association are the General Fund, 
amounting to $12,900; the Perkins Fund, amounting to $8,000; the 
Kendall Fund, amounting to $2,000; the Lienow Trust-fund, amount- 
ing to $3,260; and temporary investments, costing $44,785; and that 
satisfactory bonds and certificates for the same were exhibited to us, 
according to the annexed schedule. 

Thomas Gaffield. 

William Crosby. 
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STATEMENT. ^ 

1865. 

April 29. By Amount of payments on sundry accounts; viz., — 

F eeble Societies and Home Missions : Amount 

paid for these objects $2,161.62 

Yonkers Church: Amount paid over at the 
request of contributors in New York and 

Brooklyn 2,000.00 

Meadville Theological School : Amount 
paid toward the cost of primary instruction, 

&c 650.00 

Aid to Theological Students: Amount paid 
to Students at Meadville .... $532 00 


Army Fund : Cost of Books and Tracts for dis- 
tribution in the Camps and Army Hospitals, 

and expenses of Visiting-agents 6,316.95 

Southern Missions: Amount paid on this ac- 
count for supply of Pulpits, &c 400.00 

India Mission: Amount paid on this account . 1,955.79 

Monthly Journal: Cost of Paper, Printing, &c. 6,333.73 

Expense: For rent of Office, Salary of Secretary, 

&c., 3,469.72 

Profit and Loss: For sundry small amounts 

chargeable to this account * 17.00 

Merchandise: For cost of Books and Stereo- 
type Plates 1,398.09 

General Fund: For Bonds purchased for this 

account 2,500.00 

Temporary Investment: For Bonds, &c., pur- 
chased for this account 44,786.00 

Interest: For premiums and accrued interest on 

Bonds 1,701.60 

Income of Liknow Trust- fund: Amount paid 
to the Treasurer of the Benevolent Fraternity 

of Churches 298.40 

By Balance carried to new account 14,265.28 


$88,1 85.08 


Boston, April 29, 1865. 

E. and 0. E. 

Charles C. Smith, Treasurer. 
[Extract from Schedule annexed.'] 

Amount of General Fund '$12,900.00 

„ ,, Perkins Fund 8,000.00 

„ „ Kendall Fund 2,000.00 

„ „ Lienow Trust-fund 3,260.00 

Cost „ Temporary Investments 44,7*e5.00 
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The Treasurer’s Statement was adopted, and the Presi- 
dent then read the following as — 

FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee congratulate the Association on the 
favorable auspices under which we meet. God has prospered 
the work of our hands, even beyond our expectations, and 
answered our prayers with a fulness of blessing beyond- what 
we had faith to ask. We complete with this anniversary 
forty years since the organization of the Association. It has 
had its hours of depression and prosperity; it has received 
criticism and approval : but it has continued to this day doing 
good, quietly and successfully, in many fields of labor, till, in 
the strength of its mature manhood, it has taken its true place 
in the confidence and support of the churches. For the first 
time, during these forty years of patient labor, we appear not 
as beggars, poverty-stricken, repining, begging for bare sub- 
sistence, and complaining for want of support, but we come 
with full treasury, with ample means of noble labor, the re- 
sponsibility changed from the obligation of the churches to 
give, to that of the Executive Committee to wisely hold and 
disburse. We have entered upon a new epoch in our work as 
well as in the abundance of our receipts. The civil convulsion 
of the past four years has so broken up the old foundations, that 
almost every thing is to be built anew ; and we are summoned 
to our portion of the work by motives most imperative and 
attractive. As peace is again established in all our borders, 
fields of usefulness are opened in regions to which we have not 
heretofore had access. 

We ask your attention, therefore, to a somewhat fuller report 
than usual of the work done the past year, and the work which 
is open before us for the year to come. 

From the income of the Perkins Fund we have aided eight 
students in the Divinity School at Cambridge, to the amount of 
$500.00 ; and paid over to the Board of Instruction, for the use 
of students in the Meadville Theological School, $532.00. As 
the almoners of the bounty of two ladies, we have also paid to 
Meadville, for the use of students, $150.00. By request of 
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the Rev. Mr. Putnam’s Society, Brooklyn, N.Y., we also paid to 
Meadville $300.00 ; and, from our own funds, we appropriated 
$100.00 to aid in supporting a teacher in the preparatory 
department there : in all, $1,082.00. 

The editorial supervision of the “Monthly Journal” has 
been in the hands of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D. ; 
and its circulation has been largely increased, during the last 
half of the year, by the gratuitous distribution of more than 
two thousand copies a month among our soldiers in camps and 
hospitals. It should be made more and more an aid in mis- 
sionary work, by giving it a larger circulation ; and should also 
be used as an efficient agent of raising funds, by addressing 
the churches more directly and fully upon the work of the Asso- 
ciation. We trust it will enter upon a new year with yet 
increased vigor and value. 

The aid rendered to feeble societies, or the founding of new 
ones, has continued as usual. Houlton and Brunswick, Me., 
Montpelier and Stowe, Vt., Trenton and Yonkers, N.Y., Brook- 
lyn, Conn., Washington, D.C., Sudbury, Groton Junction, 
Pepperell, Tyngsboro’, Mass., Janesville and Fond du Lac, 
Wis., Winona, Minn., Austinburg, O., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Geneva, 111., have received assistance from our treasury. Some 
of these societies will not need assistance next year. They are 
prospering, and will soon become contributors to the funds of 
the Association, rather than dependent upon them for support. 
Of these societies, those at Montpelier, Vt., Janesville, Wis., 
and Winona, Minn., were founded during the year. We are 
organizing a new society at Ann Arbor, Mich., the seat of the 
State University. Of this society, Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taun- 
ton is to take charge. The place is important, and success 
seems almost certain. 

Missionaries were employed to some extent the past year ; 
Mr. Douthit preaching in Southern Illinois, Messrs. Staples 
and Farrington in Wisconsin, and Mr. Fish in Central New 
York. We have also made appropriations to send, at as early 
a day as possible, a missionary to tbo Pacific coast, to finally 
locate at such place as shall seem most central for future influ- 
ence. 

27 * 
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Rev. Mr. Dali is pursuing his work with earnestness, and 
with a commendable degree of success. The British Govern- 
ment has made an appropriation, to be continued for five years, 
in aid of his School of Arts of two hundred scholars, which 
more than supports itself, and gives Mr. Dali more time for 
his special work as a Christian missionary, in the distinct and 
direct inculcation of the doctrines and principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

As our means were extremely limited till the year was too 
nearly closed to enter upon new fields of labor, our expendi- 
tures, in aid of feeble churches and founding new ones, and for 
missionary labor, amounted, exclusive of the India Mission, to 
only $2,086.52. 

We have sent our publications, on application made for them, 
to six parishes and institutions, and to one individual : to the 
parish libraries in Montpelier, Vt., and Houlton, Me. ; to 
the town library in Medford, Mass. ; to the Rochester Univer- 
sity, Rochester, N.Y. ; to Bates’s College, Lewiston, Me. ; to 
the Union Library, Berlin, Mass. ; and to Professor Gold^vin 
Smith, Oxford, England. We have also distributed several 
hundred volumes in hospitals for soldiers, in various parts of 
the country: at Burlington, Vt.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Gallops 
Island, Mass. ; in the Ninth Army Corps ; at Winchester and 
Harper’s Ferry, Va. ; at Washington, D.C. ; at Point Look- 
out and Annapolis, Maryland; at Evansville, Ind. ; at Fifth 
Corps Hospital ; at Norfolk, Va. ; at Dale Hospital, Worcester. 
In all, 878 volumes. Of the old editions of our first series 
of tracts, we have distributed 4,496. 

We have commenced the republication of thirty of the most 
needed tracts of the old series which are now out of print ; and 
we hope very soon to be able to supply the numerous applica- 
tions which are made for them. 

We have also commenced arrangements to aid in the publi- 
cation of a few standard works of sterling value, and in the 
distribution of others. The demand for such works is growing 
more frequent ; and we should be unfaithful to our trusts, if we 
did not see that a supply was on hand for any seeker. 
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Our work in the army may be divided into the publication 
and distribution of books and tracts, and missions to the camps 
and hospitals. 

We have not published any volumes for the army the past 
year; but we have published new editions of our “ Army Series 
of Tracts,” and of the “ Soldier’s Companion ; ” and also two 
new tracts of the “ Army Series,” the one entitled “ Rally upon 
the Reserve,” and the other, which concludes the series, entitled 
“ Mustered Out,” both by Rev. J. F. W. Ware of Baltimore. 
So impressed were the Committee with its value, that they 
ordered twenty thousand to be printed with the greatest practi- 
cable expedition, and have forwarded them to Washington, to 
be distributed by our friends there to the armies now mustering 
out of service in the neighborhood of that city ; ten thousand 
more are on their way there and to other camps, as a “ welcome 
home n to men who have hazarded their lives for their country. 
We have circulated this past year over 300,000 of our “ Army 
Series ; ” and, during the war, we have circulated abc/ut 750,000 
(744,000). Of one of these, “ Home to the Hospital,” we have 
circulated over 100,000 copies. We have also circulated, the 
past year, 12,800 copies of our “ Soldier’s Companion;” during 
the war, 57,800 ; making in all over 3,000,000 of pages annu- 
ally. 

In addition to these “ Tracts,” we have distributed, during 
the last few months, one thousand copies a month of the 
“ Religious Magazine,” two thousand copies weekly each of the 
“Christian Register” and the “Christian Inquirer;” and one 
thousand copies, semi-monthly, of the “ Sunday-School Ga- 
zette.” 

Late in the autumn, Rev. Mr. Lowe visited the hospitals and 
camps of the army, from Philadelphia to City Point and the 
Weldon Railroad ; and, by personal interviews with officers and 
men, he arranged for the distribution of our books and tracts 
and periodicals among the soldiers. By correspondence, he 
made similar arrangements with the army west, in the valley of 
the Mississippi. 

Our reading, therefore, has been distributed by over seventy 
agents, privates, chaplains, and surgeons, commissioned and 
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non-commissioned officers in the army, without a dollar’s ex- 
pense to the Association, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
in hospital and camp. In addition to places named above, 
under the head of books and tracts, we have sent our reading to 
New Orleans and Morganza, La. ; to Memphis, Nashville, and 
Knoxville, Tenn. ; to Duvall’s Bluff, Helena, and Little Hock, 
Ark. ; to Vicksburg, Miss, j to Columbus and Louisville, Ky. j 
to Springfield, I1L; and to St. Louis, Mo. It was fortunate 
that these men were found who were interested in our cause, 
and cheerfully did our work ; for we were unable to obtain 
facilities from either of the two great commissions, the 44 Sani- 
tary ” or the 44 Christian.” The 44 Sanitary ” did not like to risk 
the responsibility of directly aiding us in the distribution of our 
reading, by allowing us to send agents under their commission ; 
because the agents of the 44 Christian Commission ” seemed to 
consider it a part of their duty to watch the 44 Sanitary,” arid 
publish through all the evangelical papers and pulpits of the 
North every defect in administration, and especially any coun- 
tenance of what they called heresy. The 44 Christian Commis- 
sion,” after delaying reply to our application, for the privilege 
of working under their commission from the War Department 
till the winter had nearly passed away, denied us the oppor- 
tunity of serving our wounded men in connection with them. 
We then applied to the War Department ; and, by the courtesy 
and energy of Hon. T. D. Eliot, one of our representatives in 
Congress, in a few days the Association received a full com- 
mission to visit the army and hospitals, and render Christian 
service to all who needed it. But the season had so far passed, 
that, by the time we could secure agents and send them on, the 
array was moving, the victory was won, and the soldiers were 
facing homeward. Our agents were, however, able to render 
assistance during the last days of victory, and on the return 
march to Washington. 

One of our agents, Henry G. Denney, Esq., visited City 
Point, Petersburg, and Richmond ; another, Rev. Benj. H. 
Bailey, Alexandria, and the camps and hospitals adjacent, and 
in Washington, preaching on Sundays at Alexandria to good 
audiences, with some prospect of founding a permanent society. 
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Two others, Rev. Charles Lowe and Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
who left the Divinity School for the purpose, went to Charles- 
ton, S.C., where they were warmly received by the loyal 
members of the Unitarian Society. The first meeting held in 
that city, in which the authority of the United States was 
recognized, and adhesion to the Union pledged, was held in the 
Unitarian Church.. Mr. Stebbins remains at Charleston. Mr. 
Lowe visited Savannah, and found' that it would be well to 
defer all permanent action till autumn. 

Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey has been employed as our agent to 
visit the hospitals, naval stations, and ships of war in New 
England, to distribute books and introduce libraries, under a 
commission given to the Association by the Secretary of the 
Navy. He has been cordially received by surgeons and com- 
mandants, and the libraries welcomed. 

Rev. Samuel Abbot Smith went to Norfolk, and labored most 
faithfully in the hospitals, preaching on Sunday in a hall which 
he secured, to very appreciative audiences, composed of soldiers 
and citizens. But disease overtook him : he remained at his 
post till the symptoms were alarming, and then he came home 
to die in the bosom of his family, and was buried amid the 
tears of a bereaved parish and town. A most worthy and 
valuable preacher has gone to his reward. 

As a token of respect, the Executive Committee have re- 
quested of the parish the privilege of supplying, for the present, 
the pulpit which he left vacant. 

We have endeavored to find a suitable agent to send out to 
the South-western States, especially to the State of Tennessee ; 
but have not yet succeeded. We have forwarded books to 
Memphis, and request has been made for a preacher. 

We have also made up fifty libraries, of fifty volumes each, 
to be deposited in our hospitals, and on board ships of war. 
They are well received by those in command, and will no doubt 
aid in the extension of truth and righteousness. 

The great work of the year yet remains to be mentioned. 
The pressure of poverty became so great during the late sum- 
mer and early autumn, that it was impossible for us to meet 
the demands made upon us for aid, where the need was unques- 
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tionable, and the importance of rendering it clear.* As the 
autumn wore on, the calls increased in frequency and importu- 
nity. Your Committee were troubled deeply. But how to 
relieve ourselves from our inability was not easily discoverable. 
Should we appeal to the churches whose charity we were sup- 
posed to represent ? if so, in what way? We sent out a " Cry 
of Distress,” which arrested the attention of many of the socie- 
ties ; and money began to come in, much to our relief. But still 
the demand was greater than the supply. . We felt that we did 
not represent the real charity of the churches ; that our con- 
stituency, if they knew the worthiness and frequency of the 
calls upon us for aid, and how many we were compelled to turn 
away unsupplied, would rebuke us for not calling upon them 
for means, that we might do our work promptly and worthily. 
But how could we reach the ear of the churches, called upon, as 
they were almost daily, for contributions to freedmen, refugees, 
and sanitary commissions? We finally determined to call a 
special meeting of the Association and its friends, to see what 
should be done. This meeting was held in Hollis-street Church, 
commencing on Tuesday evening, the 6th, and closing on 
Wednesday evening, the 7th, of December. After a thorough 
discussion of our position, opportunities, and needs, it was 
resolved to raise “ not less than one hundred thousand dollars 
the current year.” Not a negative voice was heard in the vote ; 
and yet not a few left the church feeling that a very rash 
resolve had been passed, which not only could not be accom- 
plished, but which would prevent the raising of the much more 
moderate sum of twenty-five thousand dollars at first proposed. 
Indeed, the sum resolved upon was so far in advance of any 
thing before undertaken or even conceived by the Association, 
that some derision was cast upon the project, and upon the" 
meeting which had proposed it 

The Executive Committee entered at once upon the work 
assigned, and referred its execution to the Finance Committee. 
After several meetings, formal and informal, of the Finance 
Committee and others, into whose hands the work of carrying 
out the resolve of the special meeting had thus been commit- 
ted, it was determined best to request the President of the 
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Association, who was supposed to understand the merits of 
the case, to give his whole time to the work of the Association. 
After some hesitation, in view of the novelty and magnitude of 
the work, and the expressed distrust of many persons in the 
possibility as well as need of accomplishing it, he accepted 
the proposal, and entered upon the work the thirteenth day 
of January. The responses to the call began to come in early, 
and in sums of such magnitude as to dispel all doubt from the 
minds of the Committee respecting the successful issue of their 
undertaking; and the welcome of their President was so cor- 
dial, and the responses to his appeals so abundant, that the 
irksomeness of the anticipation was transformed into a delight. 
A new spirit was evidently breathing in the churches ; and they 
were as much surprised at the abundance of their generosity, as 
your Committee were at the promptness of their action. 

So rapidly was the work accomplished, that, at the close of 
the “ current year,” April 30, the one hundred thousand dollars 
had been raised. It is not shown on our Treasurer’s books, be- 
cause it was not all paid in. What was resolved, was done. Let 
united thanks he given to Almighty God for his blessing on 
our labor. But the work did not cease with the financial year. 
It has gone on during the current month with such interest and 
success that we are able to report to-day, that $111,587.54 
have been contributed since Dec. 7, 1864; of which $100,880.11 
have been paid into the treasury. This money has been raised 
by one hundred and one churches. Besides this sum, raised 
since Dec. 7, 1864, there had been paid into the treasury, pre- 
vious to that day, since May, 1864, $4,472.15, from about forty 
other churches ; so that the whole amount raised since the last 
annual meeting is $116,059.69, of which over $106,000 have 
been paid in. Many important churches have contributed to 
our funds for the first time. Surely we have reason to thank 
God, and take courage. 

The means are abundant. The work before us is also great, 
imperative, attractive. We have but just entered upon it this 
year. We pass it over to our successors, with a few sugges- 
tions, in the full confidence that they will find it large enough 
to gratify their highest ambition, and challenge their maturest 
wisdom. 
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In addition to the usual work of aiding some feeble churches 
in New England, there should be established several new 
churches at important points, which will give tone to the sur- 
rounding community, and act like a leaven upon other 
societies. 

The new regions of our country, the Great West and the 
Pacific coast, call for help in the foundation and support of 
religious institutions. Other denominations are doing their 
part of this work vigorously and successfully. We must now 
gird ourselves with resolution to do our part. We can reach a 
portion of the population which no other denomination can reach 
so well, even if it can reach them at all. In every large centre 
of influence, commercial, political, and educational, we should 
establish a society, and build up, by small degrees probably, 
yet, at last, a strong and influential community of believers. 
We are not very successful as missionaries. Indeed, it is not 
just the work which our culture and tastes and habits qualify 
us to do with success. Other liberal bodies of various names 
are better adapted to that work than we are ; and, for the 
present at least, will be more successful in it. We are better 
qualified to establish and maintain posts, than to skirmish, 
scout, and picket the country. It will be our wisdom to con- 
fine ourselves to the work which we can do best 

The same is true of the work on the Pacific coast. We shall 
do wisely to “ possess and hold ” two or three important posts, 
which shall exert an influence in the institutions of that hetero- 
geneous population. We can hardly appreciate the influence 
which such societies would exert, under such circumstances, in 
establishing literary and charitable institutions, and moulding 
into harmonions unity the peoples and tongues congregated 
there from every quarter of the globe. 

We have also a work to do in circulating our religious 
literature. There are many of the most important works of our 
scholars, living and dead, which are out of print ; and others, 
which are in print, are but very imperfectly circulated, because 
they are less popular and profitable than other books which can 
be brought into the market by publishers. We ought to 
encourage the publication of able works, as well as aid in the 
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circulation of those now in print This will be one of the most 
important objects to which the attention of the Committee can 
be directed ; it is one of the most efficient influences which we 
can exert upon the religious thought of the age. Our books 
and tracts are in new demand ; and calls are made for them in 
quarters where we should little expect it. Especially are our 
doctrinal tracts, which we thought had become useless, now 
asked for with such new interest as to call for the republication 
of many of the most valuable. In the new portions of our 
country, and in the older portions where we have no churches, 
there is a call for doctrinal reading which surprises those who 
have been educated in our churches, and consider all such 
questions as obsolete. 

One more work of great importance is the part we are to act 
as a religious association in the regeneration of the South. A 
work is there to be done which will tax the resources, and task 
the intelligence of the Church at the North, as they have not 
yet been taxed or tasked in any benevolent undertaking. It is 
honorable to the Christian charity of the North, that already the 
importance, magnitude, and difficulty of this work is beginning 
to be felt ; that already enterprises are undertaken, and agents 
employed, to lift the ignorant from their darkness, and the 
debased from their depravity, and the oppressed from their 
servility, to the light, and purity, and manhood, which are in 
Christ Jesus. We ought, as soon as men adapted to the work 
can be obtained, to found a Church in every large town and 
centre of influence in all the late rebellious States, which shall 
be to those towns and States what ouy Church at St. Louis has 
been to Missouri. Active as other denominations are, and will 
be, there will be ample room for us in which to do that work 
which is most congenial to our tastes and habits ; a work which 
perhaps we can do better than any other Christians. We 
would not interfere with any other Christian organization in 
their work; but we would do ours in the devoted spirit of 
Christian martyrs, if need be. After a wise and careful survey 
of the territory, rescued from the grasp of treason and the rule 
of oppressors, we should plant ourselves in a dozen prominent 
places, more or less, where we can make our influence felt in all 
VOL. vi. 28 
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the educational, municipal, social, benevolent, and religions 
institutions of the people. We should be on the spot with the 
best talent, the richest charity, the purest piety, our denomina- 
tion possesses, to aid in moulding the form of the new order of 
society there to exist into the noblest image of manhood. 
Laborers are needed, whose wisdom, culture, consecration, and 
devotion will command respect We believe they will appear 
when the want is understood, the nobleness of the work appre- 
ciated. It is not the work of a day. One generation at least 
must consecrate itself to the grand labor of transfiguring bar- 
barism into refinement, indolence into labor, servility into man- 
liness, sycophancy into self-respect, lordship into fraternity, 
and a false theology, which dishonored God by its descriptions 
of his character, and wronged man by its advocacy of his 
degradation, into the sublime doctrines which Christ revealed 
of the goodness of God as our Father, and the dignity of man 
as his child. Let us take up this work with a solemn resolve 
never to lay it down, till all men shall be redeemed from igno- 
rance and sin, and God be loved and adored. 

Such, Christian friends, is the work your Executive Commit- 
tee have accomplished ; such is the work which opens before 
them in the future. Our prayer is, that the richest results may 
crown our endeavors ; and, to this end, that the great Head of 
the Church, and God the Father of all, will bless, help, and 
keep us. 


ADDRESS OF REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD, D.D. 

After the reading of the Report, Rev. Dr. Osgood, of New 
York, spoke as follows: — 

I move the acceptance of the Report, that we have heard 
with so much satisfaction, and proceed to speak of the subject 
assigned to me, — the value of our own Unitarian literature. 
Whether I shall be short, as our speakers to-day are exhorted 
to be, I cannot be sure, so rich and encouraging is the topic. 
I read once, that a brilliant French woman called on the British 
Premier, and begged him to spare her five minutes, to explain 
to her the Constitution and laws of England, — a theme heavier 
and less inviting than that of our liberal letters; yet I can 
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hardly promise to keep within the limits of time which she 
thought sufficient to enable her to learn the polity of England, 
and put it into a brilliant chapter, that would bring down the 
applause of all France. 

It is something of a work to say what our literature is, in the 
larger or the narrower sense. The Unitarian literature of 
Christendom, from the beginning, according to the usual dog- 
matic distinction, is vast in amount, and presents auspicious t 
and voluminous writers in every age, except in the ages during 
which Rome ruled supreme, and no open dissent, whether 
Unitarian or Trinitarian, was permitted. But my business is 
with our American Unitarianism, in some respects the most 
fruitful of all forms of that faith. We find specimens of it, 
more or less distinct, from the beginning of our colonies, and 
believe that there were men in the English “ Mayflower ” 
and the Dutch “ Half-Moon ” that cherished virtually the prin- 
ciples that we hold dear. Even the Orthodox historian of our 
clergymen, Rev. Dr. Sprague, goes back to the early part of 
the last century, and begins his candid and instructive volume 
with the life of good old Dr. Gay of Hingham. Perhaps we 
may divide our authors into three classes, placing first the 
hearty elders of the Arian and Arminian School, who professed 
a kind of liberalized Orthodoxy, without any fully pronounced 
scientific theology ; but who abounded in powerful writers, such 
as West, Chauncy, Mayhew, Eliot, Belknap, Worcester, and 
others of that day and later. Then, in the second place, we put 
the classic Humanists, like Buckminister, Everett, and that 
whole host of elegant Cambridge scholars, who were enthusi- 
asts for elegant letters, and desirous of being called Liberal 
Christians, without coveting any close denominational name. 
Last of all come the Unitarians proper, with Channing at their 
head, who affirm distinctly the supremacy of the Father, and 
the dignity and brotherhood of man, against the current dog- 
mas of the Trinity, the Atonement, and Total Depravity. 

With Channing, fifty years ago, our polemic literature, in its 
strictest sense, begun. In J une, 1815, the “ Panoplist ” came out 
with an article severely assailing our liberal clergy, and warn- 
ing the churches against their virtual infidelity ; as if the whole 
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liberal pulpit were on the verge of sinking into the shallow and 
unchristian speculations of those very worthy men, but theo- 
logical bunglers, Priestley and Belsham. In a letter to Rev. 
S. C. Thatcher, dated June 20, 1815, Channing replied * to these 
strictures, denied the charge of inclining to the views of those 
English radicals ; and, whilst avowing Unitarian convictions, 
he claimed his equal share of Christian privilege with his Or- 
thodox neighbors. Then the present division of churches did 
not exist. Channing spoke with respect of his own Trinitarian 
parishioners, and neither wished to drive them away, nor be 
driven away by their avowed masters. The division, however, 
came; and we are now in presence of a half-century of its 
fruits. 

It is very certain that neither party has wholly triumphed. 
Our friends surely have not turned out as Dr. Morse predicted 
in that abusive article in the “ Panoplist.” Priestley and Belsham 
are of no account with us now ; and neither of them, if now 
living, would be accepted as a sufficiently evangelical preacher 
in our most radical churches. A sermon on their platform 
would be voted, by our transcendental Theists, as wholly defec- 
tive in that essential point of theology, the power of the Holy 
Spirit; and the years have shown that our ultraists are more 
of the school of George Fox than of that of Joseph Priestley,' 
and can sometimes make as much trouble for the old Orthodox 
conservatives as Fox made for the established clergy of Eng- 
land. We will allow, too, that our Orthodox friends have been 
better than their first promise, and have felt something of the 
large and genial spirit of the age. Last week, I had a kind, 
neighborly call from Dr. Morse's successor, who lives next door 
to my brother in Charlestown ; and I could not but think of the 
difference between the old Orthodox school and the new, as thus 
represented. This pleasant, mild, and liberal, yet quite decided 
young minister, who had probably been looking over the “Inde- 
pendent” newspaper that morning, reads life and the Bible 
through quite a different pair of spectacles from those that 
perched on his predecessor’s nose, and would be as well content 
with Morse’s obsolete geography as with Morse’s theology. 
We have all been moving on the same providential tide; and I 
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do not believe that any fair-minded Orthodox preacher now will 
say, that he thinks the Unitarian literature of the last half-cen- 
tury worthless, or would consent to cut himself or his children 
off from its influence. What wealth in theology, critical and 
scientific ; in morals, practical and speculative; in history, poetry, 
eloquence, art, statesmanship, and education, it contains ! and 
to destroy it would be to destroy the most conspicuous portion 
of the culture of America, and to lose our highest place in the 
republic of letters. 

But, if we would know the worth of our Unitarian literature, 
we must look to its characteristic principles. We start by 
affirming, that it is Worthy of favor, because it begins at the 
beginning of all wisdom and goodness, even with the one God 
himself, the only true and good. As Unitarians, we start not 
with Anti-Orthodoxy nor Anti-Trinltarianism, but with the one 
God, according to the gospel of Jesus Christ; and thus are 
Unitarian Christians. Following Christ, we are neither Hin- 
doos, Jews, nor Mahometans ; and, affirming the one God as 
our distinctive principle, we differ from those who begin with 
any other idea of God, or take their name from any theory of 
divine grace or human nature or church government, or from 
any saint or hero or priesthood. The literature that begins 
with the one God surely begins well ; or, what is the same thing, 
it is well principled. Thus only can literature be wise ; for the 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, and godly fear is but 
the reverent look of godly love : thus only can it be righteous ; 
for supreme justice is in God alone: thus only can it be blessed; 
for God only is the Supreme Good. 

Thus worthy in having its starting principle in God, our 
literature claims as its own all treasures to be found in the 
contents of the Divine Being, which it leaves freely open to 
search and worship and enjoyment. In some stages of its de- 
velopment, it may have been limited by a narrow dogmatism, as 
of Anus or Socinus ; but its spirit has been generally free, and 
its practice is now pretty thoroughly emancipated. Beginning 
with the one God, the liberal Unitarian is free to examine and 
judge of the various methods of considering this oneness, and 
it# development in the Word and Spirit, in Nature, Man, Provi- 
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dence, and the Church. As Unitarians, we affirm the unity of 
God against all Atheism, Polytheism, Tritheism, and Panthe- 
ism ; but do not, of necessity, deny the existence of distinctions 
within his being and manifestations. We are not of necessity 
Anti-Trinitarian, except so far as opposed to Tritheism ; and, 
as Unitarians, we have no quarrel with the great thinkers, from 
the earliest ages to the present, who worship one God in the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Our cherished brother, 
Starr King, who once ministered in this pulpit, affirmed, that 
he never did nor could deny or slight that trinal glory of the 
One Eternal 5 and many of us in the same spirit are Unitarians 
without being Anti-Trinitarians. It is well that there is such 
breadth of study and thinking among our scholars and authors ; 
and so that few of our leading minds are satisfied to regard a 
pre-existent, created demigod, with Arius, the highest revela- 
tion of the Eternal, or to worship an exalted Man, with Socinus, 
as the great Manifestation. Even our radicals ask for more, 
and show a noble aspiration in affirming, that God is indwelling, 
and that the incarnation, in a measure, takes place in every 
human soul, sadly as they overlook the fact, that, whilst the 
Eternal Word shines into every rational soul, it shone for ages 
into a darkness that comprehended it not until it was actual 
and complete in Christ and his kingdom, the true family of 
God, the blessed companion of filial souls, loyal and loving 
children of God. It is comforting to see that our earnest 
thinkers are finding the life of the more positive creeds, without 
their superstition ; and are not cast out of the brotherhood for 
finding comfort in the explanations of Sabellius, Swedenborg, 
and even Athanasius, as to the method of the unity of God. I 
am glad that we have Unitarians of the Athanasian order — not, 
indeed, according to the Athanasian creed — among us; not least 
among them, the editor of our most religious magazine, and 
also the author of the noble book, just from the press, “ Reason 
in Religion.” Let us hold fast to our liberty, and make it 
essential to our true self-respect, as scholars and thinkers, to 
retain all our moral and intellectual freedom, and keep the 
spirit of our fathers, and their essential principle, without being 
bound by their limitations. In God, the one Lord through 
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Christ, we begin as our fathers did ; and we must never forget, 
even in our love for Channing and his stricter predecessors 
and more radical followers, that no man is our master, and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. We will take 
Channing’8 freedom, but not be bound by his limited learning 
and philosophy. 

Beginning thus worthily in God as its principle, our litera- 
ture keeps its worth by its progress. We have believed in 
progress, vital and fruitful, not in mere movement or agitation. 
We have believed that we must grow from the root, and that 
the root bears us, not we the root ; that the branch thrives, not 
by being blown off in a gale on the wings of the wind, but by 
keeping its place loyally, and maturing the rich juices of the 
parent trunk into fresh leaves and fair fruits. Thus guided, 
we have encouraged all wholesome progress ; and, students of 
nature, society, history, morals, and religion, have pursued the 
boldest investigations among us. We have had no fear that 
God would contradict himself in his works and word; and 
have been willing to hear all that the chemist, geologist, physi- 
ologist, and astronomer have been disposed to say to us with 
sufficient reason. We have welcomed the free study of all lan- 
guages and letters, and have had no persistent fear that search- 
ing the Scriptures must needs destroy their authority, however 
much it may reform the current modes of interpretation. We 
have not been alarmed at antiquarian digs, nor at transcen- 
dental fly-aways; but have quietly taken it for granted, that 
both have their mission, and all wisdom must accept both 
sources of truth, the historical and the transcendental, and 
trace all great spiritual movements to their providential begin- 
ning, whether in natural kingdoms or in the moral world. 
There is a spirit in nature and in man : but this spirit moves in 
divinely-ordered ages ; and, if we would know a plant or an 
institution truly, we must know its historical beginning and its 
inherent life. In this way we study Christianity ; and our annals 
abound in reverent scholars of the historical records, and bold 
expositors of the eternal truth, believing that God,. who, in the 
beginning, created the heavens and the earth, is the now-living 
God, and the Word that was in the beginning is God now and 
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now with us, our Word. Surely the historical scholar must 
acknowledge a truth above nature and the senses in history ; 
and the transcendental thinker must allow that men of old had 
the* divine vision, and that not to each or any of us alone, but 
to the race in its imperial ages and its anointed chiefs, in the 
Messiah divinely human and humanely divine, the things of 
God and eternity have been opened, and are now a part of our 
birth-right in the family of faith and communion. 

We have favored progress in action as well as in study; and 
a large part of the free and genial movement of American life 
has been led by our fathers and brethren. It may be that our 
clergy have been over-scholastic or bookish, and their sermons 
have been sometimes “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought but we have been outgrowing this limitation, and 
of late years have been far bolder and more athletic in our step 
and style and temper. The war has put much iron into our 
blood ; and not only they who have gone to the war, and written 
out their life in the camp and field in stirring strain, but they 
who have battled bravely for the nation at home and the pulpit, 
have had the true ring of the Church militant. There has been 
no black sheep, no wolf in sheep’s clothing, among us. Our 
literature has been wholly loyal ; and our pulpits and pews have 
gone with stout heart for the country, liberty, and humanity, 
against every shape of the accursed rebellion that was treason 
against our laws, and infidelity towards our gospel ; equal out- 
rage to man and to God. Our military and sanitary move- 
ments have greatly enriched and quickened our religious and 
literary life ; and our best speeches and discourses, as well as 
our most hopeful plans of organization, have grown out of our 
experience during the war. God grant that the blessing may 
survive the sad occasion, and the renewed spirit of the nation 
may kindle a more generous and active spirit in the Church! 

There are good signs of stir there ; and, in our way, we are 
entering a new age of evangelical life. We are no nearer than 
ever that Calvinistic school of evangelical faith, that begins with 
total depravity, and ends with an expiating atonement to a 
vindictive God, and a hell of eternal torments. Heaven save us 
from those monstrous superstitions ! Yet we interpret the o^d. 
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Orthodoxy more generously than before, and not on the ground 
of man’s utter depravity, but of his total dependence upon 
God, and his fitness for divine influence, and his failure to rise 
of himself to his true estate. We have our doctrine of grace, 
and rejoice in the great incarnation in Christ. Our brother 
who sits near me has written upon atonement without expia- 
tion, in words that we may well accept; and his book is, in most 
respects, a noble vindication of the higher view of Christianity 5 
not as law, precept, or example alone, but as God with us in 
Christ, the incarnate Word. This view we have been tending 
towards more and more, and have been rejoicing to find how 
blessedly it binds together the old ages and the new. Why 
not believe that God came in Christ, and is ever coming in the 
spirit, not merely nor even mainly on account of our wretched- 
ness or utter wickedness, but on account of the fitness of man 
to receive him and enjoy him ? Was not this the faith virtually 
of the great Christian sages ? These learned professors on the 
platform are better entitled to speak than myself, and I appeal 
to them for proof of the existence in all ages of the belief, that 
the incarnation and atonement were not regarded as an unexcep- 
tional policy for sin only, but parts of a complete plan for the 
true life and progress of the race ; not strange appliances as for 
an exceptional evil, but the regular method of guidance and 
nurture. I will not deny that Christ was the Physician of sin- 
sick souls; but was he not more the Good Shepherd of the 
whole flock, in whom all were to find the free pasture and the 
sure fold? We have had relatively too much harping u^on 
Christianity merely as medicine or surgery to the miserable. 
Give thanks to God for his mercy to the wretched ; but why 
forget that he so loved the whole world, as to send his Son to 
give them life eternal as their proper condition ; and that he 
proclaims himself to be the Bread of heaven, the Water of life, 
the Light of the world, the Way, the Truth, and the Life ; and 
that the final and supreme gift is the Holy Spirit, the Divine 
t Benefactor, whose symbol is the universal air? This deeper 
faith is giving proof of itself, not in preaching alone, but in the 
poetry and devotion of our people, and is doing much towards 
a, better Church-life in our fellowship. God speed the awaken- 
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ing, and prove to us that all true progress comes from growing 
up into him who is our head ! He is not only the guide, but 
the motive of true progress ; and in him we are to move, as well 
as to live and have our being. 

The end should be in keeping with the beginning and the 
progress . Surely our literature, in its best wishes and aspira- 
tions, seeks to end in God, in whom all are called to be one. 
Even our studies of nature look to God as their object ; and 
the laws of health and sanitary reform are sought out as the 
means of making the body conform to the Creator’s will, and 
become the temple of his spirit. Qur patriotism, too, is reli- 
gious j and we have not been willing to regard size of territory, 
amount of wealth, number of population, as the main end of 
Government. We have claimed the nation for God and hu- 
manity, and submitted to the horrors of war sooner than sur- 
render it to Satan and his bondage. God has crowned our 
arms with victory j and no speech nor writing has been more 
active than ours in insisting that God reigneth ever, and we 
must keep his laws, and free his people, and hold all power 
and dominion subject to his holy will. Our politics closely 
border on religion, when we claim the kingdoms of the world 
for God and his Christ, and regard civil society as the external 
or body of spiritual society, and thus favor a Church that shall 
be, not the subjugation, but the redemption, of humanity, — 
the life of God in the blessed fellowship of his children on earth 
and in heaven. Comparatively moderate as our Church enter- 
prise has been, its tone has been earnest and true ; and, as 
soon as Heaven gives the signal for the regeneration of the 
Church, the descent of the true city of God, our thinkers and 
devotees will be found among the builders of the new temple ; 
and no catholicity will be more earnest and large than that 
which they have cherished often in obloquy and tears. What 
would that Church be that should translate into worship and life 
the catholicity of our best Unitarian literature? 

Dr. Osgood concluded by urging the importance of bringing 
together all elements of power among our people and preachers, 
by a large policy and generous fellowship. Let us keep and 
tend the old house of our Father, and enlarge and extend its 
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blessings. We will not turn the Prodigal out of doors, nor 
handcuff him to keep him in ; nor, like the elder brother, grum- 
ble at the love that calls him back, and gives him home and 
bread instead of loneliness among the swine and husks. True 
life is the condition of union ; and, as we bear fruit, we make 
the tree whole, and the roots, trunk, branches, and leaves, all 
draw together. He had no time to urge, perhaps, the most 
important point that he had in mind, the need of our having a 
first-class weekly paper, that would bring our ablest writers 
together before the people, revive what has been best in the old 
authors, and raise up a new and vigorous school of popular 
teachers in living sympathy with the times. Such a journal 
would do much to make the literature a living power, and 
prove to the world that sound thinking begins and moves 
and ends in God, — the one God, of whom, and through whom, 
and to whom, are all things. 

ADDRESS OF REV. HENRY C. BADGER. 

Rev. Henry C. Badger, of Cambridgeport, then spoke as 
follows : — 

Mr. President, — I should not have had the courage to 
accept your invitation to say a word, while seconding the motion 
to adopt this report, as to the field for our ministry in the West, 
had we not all learned, sir, that your commands are those not to 
be disregarded. As I see you come before us to-day with your 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, yet holding out 
your hand to a generous people for a yet larger contribution, I 
am reminded of a scene in one of the Fairs in San Francisco, a 
year ago, where an automaton, in the image of a man, stood in 
a tent holding out its hand for the coin so abundant there ; 
and, when a coin was deposited on the outstretched palm, cast- 
ing it down its capacious throat, and stretching out its hand for 
another. The papers there said they didn’t know what to 
make of that image, unless it was meant for a statue of the 
President of the Sanitary Commission, whose illustrious mendi- 
cancy has put all the charities of the world to shame; but I 
feel sure, sir, that, had they listened to your report to-day, he 
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would have had a competitor for the honor of being thus repre- 
sented. 

When you ask me to say a word as to our ministry in the 
West, we must ask, What is the West? It has been for half a 
century a fugitive before our advancing civilization. Many 
here present remember when the West was in the Genesee 
Valley, and the “Western Reserve ” ran along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie. Then it was by the Mississippi ; then it 
fled toward the headwaters of the Missouri, — till civilization 
despaired of overtaking it, and made that flank movement to 
the Pacific Coast which set the Star of Empire on its way east- 
ward, and banished the West from a land which is to know 
East and West, North and South, no more. 

But, if there is any West to our country, it must be that 
edge of the continent where the Pacific bathes our country’s 
feet ; and the hold our faith has won there, we shall none of 
us forget, at least not before this pulpit or in this venerable 
place. Nor shall we forget it, Mr. President, in your presence ; 
for we remember the special bond which draws your interest 
thither to one who has gone, as it were, into isolation and exile, 
— away from brotherly counsel and co-operation, — away from 
scholarly men and ripe society, — who stands there, over- 
shadowed in the household of his faith by an idolized memory, 
watched by jealous eyes from without, yet standing as the rally- 
ing-point for all the friends of liberty, and of a forward-looking 
faith in that great place left vacant by him who was the pastor 
on that coast of half a million loving hearts. 

But, we may ask, why it is, with half the people on that coast 
idolizing Starr King, and looking to him as their pastor, — not 
regarding themselves as legally married or decently buried, 
unless his loved voice spoke the rite, — why it is that we have 
but one Unitarian Church, and, I believe, not one Universalist 
Church, on that whole Pacific Coast ? It is a question more 
easily asked than answered. All the phenomena there are 
novel and puzzling. The wonders of the flora, with trees larger 
than Bunker-Hill Monument, and almost twice as high ; or of 
the climate, where the grass grows green in December, but 
withers in May, — are surpassed by those of the popular life, 
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where all nations and religions are mingled together; where fifty 
thousand Chinamen celebrate openly the worship of their wooden 
gods; where a million people, most of them vigorous, self- 
reliant men, in middle life, are thrown together in groups which 
have no common language, law, or tradition, — without women, 
without churches, with only necessity and the memory of civili- 
zation to restrain them, and under a sky whose unvarying 
brightness makes life wonderfully vigorous and buoyant, — 
every thing growing the year round, and each year doing, in all 
respects, the work of three. 

It is little wonder, that such a people, living amidst such 
circumstances, with such a history as lies behind them, should 
present novel phenomena in their religious life. While it is 
almost impossible to enforce a law in San Francisco closing the 
theatres on Sunday; while the race-course is thronged every 
sabbath day, atoning for its sin by sending a Sunday’s receipts 
to the Sanitary Commission, — while thus playhouse and race- 
course hold out their attraction, and the bright sky lures every- 
body abroad, it, of course, requires some powerful counter 
attraction to draw people into the Church. 

Those Chinamen of whom I spoke sometimes get novel views 
of Christianity, and make striking comments on American life. 
I remember hearing of one who, on being abused by a Jew, 
turned upon his persecutor, and took up the Christian prejudice 
and the taunt of ages, and said, in the dialect of that coast, 
“ Me sabe you plenty ” (I know you well). “ You , Jew-pigeon ! 
You kill the ’Melican man’s God ! ” For that was his view 
of the Crucifixion, that the Jews had killed the American man’s 
God ; that fact accounting to him for the state of isolation in 
which he found the Jews, and perhaps for some other phe- 
nomena in our American life. Certainly, it was not less easy 
in California than anywhere else in our country, to infer that 
somebody had robbed the American of the object of his wor- 
ship. Even in San Francisco, that city of enchantment, with 
its exquisite climate, with its excellent order, with its schools of 
the finest grade rapidly increasing and doing all that can be 
done for its thirty thousand children, with all the forces of 
civilization, making more rapid progress than anywhere else 
VOL. VI. 29 
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on earth, — you yet feel everywhere the want of reverence. 
Whether it be that the incessant sunlight has banished all the 
shadow from human life, making it impossible to feel sorrow or 
the pain of moral ill ; or whether that people, growing up there 
with the habit of self-dependence, have lost that feeling of 
dependence on God which underlies our religious life; or 
whether it be the want of women to hold men up to their reli- 
gious duties, as to so many others, — the religious teacher finds 
himself dealing there with a problem whose conditions are 
unlike any we meet on this side of the continent. 

I am glad, Mr. President, that you recognized the import- 
ance of holding a few prominent places, both upon that coast 
and in the region we here call the West. 

We must not think of that Pacific coast as like our great 
prairie States, covered with a close-linked net-work of villages, 
railroads branching everywhere, and civilization rapidly extend- 
ing. It is not so. In California there may be four hundred 
thousand people out of the city of San Francisco, — hardly so 
many as that; and they are scattered over a State so vast that 
it would cover all our Eastern shore, from Boston down to 
South Carolina. If the population of Maine is sparse, with 
twenty to the square mile, what must that of California be, 
with about two and a half to the square mile? A few great 
cities must be the centres of influence on that coast, for 
generations to come. Outside of those, the population must 
remain nomadic and unstable. And, among those cities, San 
Francisco stands pre-eminent, with a future which cannot but 
be glorious. 

Standing on one of the finest harbors in the world, with a 
climate which keeps all forces at work the year round, with no 
winter sleep and no summer vacation, — commanding the whole 
trade of that edge of the continent, and feeling after the im- 
mense commerce with China and Japan, — exporting forty 
million dollars of treasure per year, and several millions of 
agricultural produce, including the finest wheat and barley the 
world produces, — with manufactures of almost every sort al- 
ready firmly established, despite high wages and the want of coal, 
— with thirteen daily .papers, in four different languages, — with 
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a picked population of a hundred thousand, half of them men in 
middle life, of an average vigor and intelligence quite unequalled, 
— this city has before her a magnificent future, and is a grand 
field for our faith. The great sacrifices by which that faith was 
planted there, and any others which may be required to uphold 
it, will be amply remunerated in the moulding influence exer- 
cised upon our country’s future. 

But that future, Mr. President, is shaping, not so much on 
that Pacific coast, as in that great midland which we here call 
the West. You know the amazing development of our popu- 
lation and resources. We have doubled our taxable wealth 
in ten years; we double our population in a little more 
than twenty years ; so that the Superintendent of our census 
predicts a population of fifty-six and a half millions in 1880, but 
fifteen years hence ; and so that we may safely believe that 
many here present shall live to see a hundred millions of free- 
men inhabiting this land. But this population, Mr. President, 
is gathering itself into that vast garden lying immediately about 
the junction of the great midland rivers. In his report to the 
Statistical Congress at Berlin, Mr. Ruggles laid before them 
some facts as to the eight great States lying north and w r est of 
the Ohio. He showed that, while England has twenty-eight 
million acres of arable soil, these eight States cultivated more 
than twenty-six millions in 1850, nearly fifty-two millions in 
1860 ; and that they have there, lying altogether in one great 
garden, more than two hundred and eighty million acres of 
fertile soil. He showed, further, that those eight States added 
to their population, in the decade ending with 1860, more than 
three and a half millions ; that is, they gained more than sixty 
per cent in ten years, adding to their number a population 
greater than that of all New England. He showed, further, 
that, in those ten years, they more than trebled their taxable 
wealth, adding to it almost three thousand millions of dollars ; 
and that they expended more than four hundred millions to 
build eleven thousand miles of railway within their own 
limits. 

This being the work of ten years gone by, they will make 
similar advances during the decade to come. And that valley 
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is to be the heart of the republic, giving us hereafter our law- 
givers and our presidents, holding our country's population, her 
wealth and her destiny. 

But the question will urge itself upon us, Mr. President, 
whether all the forces of civilization keep pace with this amaz- 
ing increase of population and wealth. 

Expending four hundred millions for railways, did they 
expend one million for colleges ? Adding to their numbers a 
population greater than New England's, did they add corres- 
pondingly of those elevating, restraining influences, — of those 
schools and churches which make New England a stable repub- 
lic? 

That great midland is, indeed, the child of New England. 
All its traditions and memories look back hither : the East, by 
the press and the school, is its teacher still. But, growing so 
rapidly as it is, — outnumbering New England three to one, — 
losing, with each new generation /more of those personal memo- 
ries which so bound it to us when three-fourths of its people 
were emigrants from New England, looking hither to their 
childhood's home, — it must have in itself the springs of that 
spiritual life it can no longer derive from us. 

When we speak of our ministry in the West, we meet the 
two conflicting statements, — one, that our faith is just adapted 
to the wants of that free and whole-souled people ; that they are 
out of the Churches, waiting for our word : the other, that our 
faith, as commonly presented, is not for them ; that they run 
its liberty into license ; that only in a few of the great centres 
is there a call to-day for the ministrations of a Unitarian 
Church. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there are two elements in that 
Western liberal society. There is one class of those from New 
England, keeping their good New England lives, and hungering 
continually for the words of a liberal faith ; there is another 
class of those born in the West, or immigrating from Europe, 
who talk much of liberty, but who, perhaps, are readier to come 
together to celebrate the birthday of Tom Paine than to meet 
in the spirit of religion to worship God. Of the former class, 
there are enough in any of those larger towns to form a Church 
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which would soon become powerful and self-subsisting, if aided, 
during its infancy, by this Association, and especially if this 
Association is to be hereafter the hand of that mightier organi- 
zation we have lately called into being. 

Whatever be the fact as to the method of our ministry in 
the West, the need of that ministry is obvious when we remem- 
ber that two-thirds of those who hold in their hands the des- 
tiny of the republic never go to church at all. Our success 
there must depend on certain conditions not very easily under- 
stood. One thing, however, we know, that all other denomina- 
tions, in seeking to have influence in the West, have, as an 
essential preliminary to that end, planted there some educa- 
tional institution, to be their base of supplies and centre of 
operations. There are fifty so-called colleges in the West, where 
there were but three fifty years ago. These are small sectarian 
schools of a low grade of exceljence. West of New York, there 
are but two colleges worthy of the name, — but two like those 
of which New England has fourteen. Great States, like Ohio, 
with a population equal to that of all New England, are without 
any first-class college at all; while the altar and the school 
being both inadequately served, and there being, no venerable 
civilization to check and refine the rude vigor of nature, society 
walks midst the perils of an unrefined and godless prosperity. 
Our first denominational work should be, then, to plant there a 
first-class institution of learning, to be the rallying-point of the 
Liberal faith. If there be any doubt as to the success of those 
laboring to revive that great school in Ohio, I would that their 
success might be guaranteed by this Unitarian Association, or 
by a new gift from the people, setting apart a sum adequate 
to endow a Channing Professorship, to be held by one fitted to 
teach the elements of Christian morals and of the religious life. 
fWithout such a school to be our base of operations, our faith 
struggles in the West in vain. And such a school, gauged not 
by the Western standard, where our high-schools would take 
rank as “ Universities, 1 ” but kept up, as nearly as possible, to 
the highest standard of New England, would not only serve 
our denominational purposes, but it would exert an untold 
influence on our country’s future, by rousing all those preten- 
* 29 * 
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tious colleges and universities in the West to a knowledge of 
their own inadequacy and littleness. 

But, Mr. President, the subject we thus glance at is as inex- 
haustible as the West itself; and I can only bring my remarks 
abruptly to a conclusion, expressing the wish that we may be 
able to take possession of that great vacant field, and that many 
of us here present may live to see the day when a hundred 
millions of people shall dwell by these spreading rivers, look- 
ing up to one flag and one Lord, and lifting up the songs of 
freedom from sea to sea. 

The President said, Before I call upon any other gentle- 
man, I wish to say, that we regret that Governor Andrew is 
detained so long in Washington on important business. The 
tax-payers of the Commonwealth will not regret it, however, 
nor will the soldiers there, of whose interests he is taking care. 
Furthermore, I wish to say, that, hearing that one of the true 
Union and Unitarian men of Charleston had come North, I 
made strenuous efforts to secure his presence at this meeting ; 
but imperative engagements compelled him to decline. I refer 
to Dr. A. G.. Mackey of Charleston, S. C., who, during all the 
terrible bombardment and conflagration of that city, staid in his 
own house with his wife and children, and kept the old flag 
secretly hidden away, seen by none (as the Holy of Holies was 
entered by none but the High Priest once a year) ; and when 
'they heard of a Union victory, having closed the blinds and 
locked the door, they took out that old flag, and went up into 
the attic of their house alone, where they would not be discov- 
ered by the secessionists and traitors of the city, and unrolled 
it, and before God gave thanks. My friends, it was a great dis- 
appointment to me that he could not be here ; but I received 
from him, before he left the city, the following letter: — 

Rev. Rupus P. Stebbins, D.D. Boston, May 29, 1866. 

My dear Sir, — I cannot find words to express my great disap- 
pointment at not being able to attend the Unitarian Anniversary this 
week. I could have wished to be present, not only for the gratification 
that it would have afforded me, but that personally I might, in behalf of 
my brethren in Charleston, have expressed our grateful sentiments for 
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the relief you have afforded us, and the interest that the Association has 
shown in the revival of our Church. But an imperative pre-engage- 
ment requires me to be in New York to-night; and I can only add, to 
my other obligations to you, the request that you will say to the Asso- 
ciation, for me, all that you know a true and loyal Unitarian should 
say; for this is what I should endeavor to do, were it in my power to 
be present. Very truly yours, 

A. G. Mackey. 

The President continued, — 

Since we are deprived of this privilege, I will call, before I 
open the subject for general discussion, upon the Rev. Charles 
Lowe of Somerville, who has recently been at Charleston as 
the agent of the Association. 

REMARKS OF REV. CHARLES LOWE. 

Mr. President, — I was not expecting to be called upon to- 
day ; and I know no one regrets more than I, that we have been 
deprived of the presence of Governor Andrew, who was to 
speak upon this Subject, and of Dr. Mackey, whom you would 
all be so much delighted to hear. The President has spoken of 
this gentleman’s fidelity to the flag. We do not know what it 
cost to be a Union man in South Carolina. They told me, with 
tears in their eyes, how they loved that flag. They could count 
eight in the city of Charleston who were Union men, who could 
trust each other. Those eight met regularly together, and 
their first proceeding was carefully to close all the shutters, 
and secretly to draw from its hiding-place that same flag, and 
place it over the mantel-piece, and then they would begin to 
talk of the events and duties of the day. Of those Union 
men, you may not be surprised, but you will be glad to hear, 
the most zealous were of the Unitarian Church. 

Now, Mr. President, I cannot, in the few moments I have a 
right to claim, say in a clear, connected way what I think ; and 
I should like to have you all take the best parts out of that elo- 
quent appeal for the West you have just heard, and apply it to 
the South. The story of our mission there was, that we went 
to Charleston, and found the church, that beautiful gem of 
architecture, which was built during the ministry of Dr. Gilman, 
most marvellously uninjured, although the fire had swept to its 
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very walls, and the shells had rained down devastation and ruin 
on every side. One shell struck in the churchyard, and shat- 
tered a few panes of glass ; otherwise the church is uninjured. 
It seems emblematic of the creed it represent?, that stands the 
tests of all storms under which other creeds may fall. We 
found there, as you may suppose, a very small congregation, — 
the largest number that we had in any one service being one 
hundred and fifty ; and of those a great many, the majority, were 
strangers, officers in the army, and others who happened to be 
present. Still there is a promise; and I believe we shall see 
there as time goes on, partly from the incoming of the former 
population, and partly from the influx of the new element, a very 
prosperous Church. However, I don’t wish to go into detail ih 
regard to that at this time ; for, let me say, it isn’t the mere 
prospects of building up that society on which I base the need 
and hope of the mission there. I believe it is just as important 
to send to Savannah the very best man we can find, as it is to 
Charleston; though I don’t believe that you can find so many 
avowed Unitarians there as you can count on the fingers of the 
hand. 

The great need, sir, is to send our influences down to take a 
part in this great work of social reconstruction. I have no 
doubt you all understand it as well as I ; but I do not believe 
that any one, without actually going to the South, can really 
comprehend all that is meant when we speak of the reconstruc- 
tion of that land, or comprehend the real significance of that 
favorite expression of our Brother* Hale, when he speaks of 
“ building a new civilization.” The first preparatory work is 
done ; that is, every thing has been overthrown, every thing has 
been shaken to the very foundation, and now there is to be a 
building anew ; and for this building anew' we need the very 
best influences we can bring to bear. There is a new element 
pouring in that somehow has got to be fused with the old. 
To bring together these antagonistic elements is like the bring- 
ing together the two opposite electricities : there will be a 
thunder-clap, unless we have some moral and religious conduct- 
ors to make them quietly blend. Educational interests have 
all to be built anew. I took some pains to find out about the 
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educational interests in Georgia. There had been nine promi- 
nent universities, all but one of which have disappeared. A 
professor in that one told me that even that barely kept alive. 
Those educational interests have all to be built anew; and 
whereas, in the olden time, they were all under the influence of 
a pretty narrow sectionalism, we have got to come in so that at 
last there shall be one university on a liberal basis. 

Then, there are great social problems to be wrought out, in 
the midst of violent prejudice, passion, and fear. Education is 
to be provided for the black as well as the white ; and thus all 
these great interests are to be cared for anew, and the great 
work of regeneration is to be done. I believe liberal Chris- 
tianity is the thing which is most needed to do it. While there 
is the most extreme prejudice against Unitarianism, and all the 
influences of passion are against it, yet it is gratifying to say, 
that among those who have gone down there for philanthropic 
work, among whom I was naturally very much thrown, although 
I found them of every creed, I rarely found one who was not 
ready to put creed aside, and co-operate heartily with any one 
who was doing a practical Christian work. They are all liberal 
Christians, whatever their denominational name; and it proves 
to me, that where there is a hearty interest in Christ’s work, 
there we shall find liberality, and that liberal Christianity is 
what is to do the work that is to be done. - > 

I cannot see any reason why South Carolina and Georgia \ 
may not yet be made New England in all that is good in New 
England, and preserve besides all that is good of the South ; 
and we want to take our part in making it so. I do not see 
any reason why there shall not be just as powerful and bene- 
ficent a centre in each of those States, linking them with our 
body, as there is in Missouri or California. * ' 

I will not say more, although I might enumerate a thousand 
ways in which I could see there was work for us to do. I am 
going to present to you an illustration of the variety of work 
that there is to be done. I did not intend to bring it up to- 
day ; but I have just received a letter from Rev. Calvin Steb- 
bins, your missionary in Charleston, which has induced me to 
do it 
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You have heard of the amount of destitution which still pre- 
vails in those Southern places. It prevails there now, just as 
really as it did when you sent your generous contributions to 
Savannah. In Charleston, I found among those formerly of the 
very wealthiest families, those who had had nothing to eat for 
three months, except some rice that was dealt out to them from 
the public store. When the rebels went away, they left a large 
quantity of rice, which was handed over to our military authori- 
ties, who have been dealing it out to the citizens. There are 
many there, once opulent, who have really had nothing but rice 
and water for nearly three months. There are some who, from 
some circumstances, have been prevented from regularly receiv- 
ing this. Almost the day before I left, I heard that one, who 
was among the very oldest members of the Unitarian congrega- 
tion, had starved to death. Mr. Stebbins, who had heard of it 
before I did, went there, and found that she had not starved to 
death, but had had a shock of paralysis, which the physician said 
was occasioned by her having lived on such scanty fare. The 
letter says, that, although she is not dead, she probably will die 
from the effects of it. I had made arrangements by which I 
hoped to be, in some way, instrumental in having some money 
collected to send down to relieve that distress; and to-day I 
received such a letter from Mr. Stebbins, that I know you 
would not forgive me if I did not make it known here. He 
says, — 

“ This afternoon I attended the funeral service of a little child, four 
years old, who was starved to death. One dollar in time would have 
saved the child. But I did not find it out in time. Another child in 
the same family was going the same way ; but I have put it in a way to 
live. If you can send me any money to use with the poor here, send it 
on immediately. All last week I spent investigating; and, if I could 
get hold of a Northern audience, I believe I could make them give. 

“For Heaven’s sake! do something.” 

Friends, what shall we do in answer to this appeal ? [Voices, 
“Take up a collection.”] [In response to the universal ex- 
pression of interest, a collection was immediately proceeded 
with, several gentlemen volunteering to gather the contribu- 
tions ; and the result was announced subsequently.] If there 
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are any who are disposed to give after this meeting is over, they 
can send it to me at the rooms of the Unitarian Association. 
There is a great advantage in this way of contributing, — we 
send to our own trusted missionary, whose heart is in the work, 
and who will see that every dollar of it is spent wisely, and 
none of it wasted. 

The President then remarked, — 

Any one who wants to give more than is in his pocket (and 
there must be a great many) will please write his name with the 
amount on a slip of paper. 

I call upon Rev. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, to address the meet- 
ing. 

\ 

REMARKS OF REV. WILLIAM G. ELIOT, D.D. 

Mr. President, — I have come without preparation for a 
speech, and it isn’t easy to talk, for talking is breath, and we 
are raising the wind now; but still the command must be 
obeyed. 

I am very glad for the first time in my life to speak here as 
one who does not exactly represent the West. It has been very 
properly said, that, the West having kept going away from 
Eastern civilization, a flank movement was made, and that the 
course now is eastward; and we have learned to think in 
Missouri, what is really a fact, that we are in the centre of the 
Union. The centre is there ; and Dr. Holmes made a mistake 
when he said that Boston was the huh : it is out in St. Louis, 
and all that we desire is that enough oil should come from this 
excellent portion of the country to keep the wheel in active 
motion until it shall go of itself. But there is the central 
position, and there will be the central power. Notwithstanding 
that you have heard so much of that great Western valley, you 
know but very little about it ; and, when we talk of radicalism 
and conservatism, you may depend upon this, that the great 
conservative power of loyalty and patriotism, the great conser- 
vative power of American institutions, is in that valley of the 
Mississippi, and will remain there. It has been so proved. 
When this war began, all our immediate interests in that great 
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North-West were in the Southern trade. We were crippled, 
we were destroyed, for the time being ; and it was generally 
supposed, and the South expected, that their natural allies would 
be in the North-West, and in Missouri, as a matter of course 
and as a matter of interest. When I was here three years ago, 
speaking for the Western Sanitary Commission, I was urged 
by the good people here to make this point, — that the North- 
West was in no danger of seceding. For a long time the 
natural strength of that region was not understood. It was 
comparatively neglected by the “ powers that be.” Money was 
appropriated with difficulty, and soldiers were sent to us slowly 
and reluctantly. But what was the result? From what source 
has the great conservative power, all through this terrible strug- 
gle, come more effectually than from that exact region, which 
has been, and is, and always will be loyal, whether it is for our 
interests or against our interests P 

The very same army which you helped to feed and to clothe, 
and for whose sick you provided so kindly, so generously, so 
disinterestedly, three or four years ago, after the battle of 
Springfield, where General Schofield (honor be to his name !) 
saved that little army from destruction, that it might save St. 
Louis and Missouri ; the soldiers that were on that battle-field, 
and at Pea Ridge, near Boston Mountain, under Sherman and 
Grant, and others whose names are so honored, — the very same 
soldiers whom you were taking care of there, have gone over 
the whole circuit: and our Western Sanitary Commission, 
armed and strengthed by your kindness, followed them in that 
army of the Tennessee, the Fifteenth and Seventeenth Army 
Corps, until they came out at Richmond. Is it not something 
for us to feel, that we of the West are at the centre ; and that 
we can reach out our hands here, as a part of the great East, 
and a part of the great West ; that we maintain our sympathies 
with the whole Union; and that loyalty and patriotism and 
freedom fill our hearts ? I trust that it will be understood by 
all those who are laboring for the reconstruction of this Union, 
that we have to begin at the beginning ; that we must begin 
with the young : we must diffuse intelligence and truth by our 
newspapers, by our schools, by our colleges ; that this, which 
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is not so much the hub, but the head of the country, should 
infuse intellectual life and vigor throughout the whole country, 
so that we may reconstruct and regenerate indeed. 

The President then called upon the Rev. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D.D., of New York, to address the meeting. 

ADDRESS OF REV. H. W. BELLOWS, D.D. 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am 
sorry to say that 1 am in the condition of a bottle, so very full 
by reason of that which has been condensed under the pressure 
of the information and enthusiasm of this meeting, that it is 
very difficult indeed to get a single drop out of it ; and I had 
hoped that the contents would be permitted to remain in until 
I got home, to be drawn for future use under circumstances 
more propitious, at any rate for my utterance, if not more pro- 
pitious in themselves. One thing I wish to say, which will 
carry a little weight with it ; and that is, that I want, in the 
name of unknown friends whom 1 can always trust and draw 
upon, just to double that subscription for South Carolina, what- 
ever it may be at this present moment. 

And now, sir, it seems to me, that, in view of the general 
statements which have been made here on this occasion, we are 
in circumstances that ought to fill us with joy and hope, and 
with a sort of confidence that will lead us into the broadest, 
most energetic, and bold line of action. This Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has been not only the hand of the body, it has been its 
head and its heart these forty years past. Within the past few 
months, we have convened our whole body together under most 
favorable circumstances, and got at the mind and the will of 
the Unitarian denomination in the most unmistakable manner ; 
and, sir, I presume that, whatever may be the official relations 
between the National Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association, there is no denying what the relations are between 
the American Unitarian Association and the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. Allow me to say, that your success in calling upon this 
denomination for any needed amount of money must depend 
vot. vi. 30 
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altogether upon the wisdom, the sagacity, the energy and zeal 
you show in spending liberally, promptly, and efficiently the 
money that is put into your hands. If you hoard a dollar of it, 
it will take two dollars for every one you hoard out of your 
treasury for the next year. If you act with timidity, if you 
adhere to preconceived methods, if you do not stretch the com- 
pass of your plans up to the full extent and height that reign 
in the Unitarian heart, you will destroy the goose that lays the 
golden egg, you will wring its neck with the very first twist. If 
you apply any stringency to your generosity, if you do not 
come up to the fullest expression that Unitarianism reposes 
faith in its own mission, confidence in its own purposes, reliance 
in its own ideas, and a full assurance that God has given to it a 
great work, you are unworthy, as an Association, of the confi- 
dence commanded for forty years, and it will go in a night out 
of your hands and out of your hearts. Sir, the Unitarian 
denomination feel, I believe, an abundant confidence in this 
Association, as willing and ready to do the work which, as its 
executive, it has reposed in your hands- ; and I hope you will 
not feel that any thing which concerns the interests of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, which lies at the bottom of its usefulness, 
whether it be something unusual or not, whether it be some- 
thing that has been thought of before or not, whether it be 
something for which you can quote precedent or not, — if it 
concerns the vitality, the right, the strength, the ability, and 
success of our cause, it is your duty to spend your money for 
it ; and you must have no other rule and no other conception of 
what your duty is than the single question, What is for the 
interest of the Unitarian denomination ? — implying, of course, 
that that denomination covers the spiritual interests of human- 
ity and our country. Now, let me say plainly, I mean this. It 
is not fortifying our old churches or planting new ones, or send- 
ing missionaries here and there. If a newspaper is an appro- 
priate missionary, establish a newspaper. If Antioch College 
is the missionary, take your money, wherever it may be, and 
found that college ; do any thing that is most important to be 
done at this immediate moment. If one dollar of your money 
is wanted towards the fund to be raised before the 21st of June, 
to be applied to Antioch College, and if it is denied, I will come 
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-with a spiritual pistol, and, applying it to your head, demand 
that money. We must have that money; we must get it other- 
wise if possible ; but, if any necessary deficiency exists, that 
money must come out of the funds which the Unitarian denomi- 
nation have put for the time being into the hands of this Asso- 
ciation. And so I will say of any newspaper, or of any other 
great common cause that bears upon the interests or the hearts 
of the Unitarian body. 

I heard some fears expressed whi ago, not here, although 
it was in this building, that we should not exactly know what 
to do with one hundred thousand dollars, if we had it in hand. 
The difficulty now is, not to know what to do, but where to get 
the money we want to do with. The field is the world, the 
opportunity tremendous, unthinkable, vast, and glorious ; and 
we want more, and shall want more and more, all the time. 

In regard to that missionary work at the South and at the 
West, I began my own experience as a minister in the mission- 
ary work through the South and in the West. I took up my 
course and went to Richmond, and from there to Charleston 
and Savannah, from there to Augusta and Milledgeville, and 
so down to Mobile and New Orleans, and up the Red River, 
and made a general serpentine route over the Southern coun- 
try, when I was a boy twenty-four years of age, and preached 
in all the capitals of the Southern States, where I could get a 
chance of a hearing ; and I did it in the employ of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. It was a vast experience for me ; 
one of the richest I ever had. The sermons I preached there 
in Mobile and elsewhere, I said to myself, it will never do to 
preach up in the North among those fastidious, refined, and deli- 
cate congregations : this is all lost time ; I have got to do all 
this over again in a very different way. But I tell you the ser- 
mons I wrote down there for those congregations are the very 
sermons that gave me whatever Northern reputation I had in 
the earlier part of my ministry, and taught me how to preach, if 
I know any thing about it. And I beg to say to those entering 
upon the ministry, in Heaven’s name take a year or two of that 
kind of business ; go away from home, where you find too 
much respect for the intellectual calibre, or fastidious taste, in 
those for whom you are to preach ; and, when you return, you 
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will find wonderful improvement. I remember my experience 
at Milledgeville. After a great deal of effort (Unitarians were 
regarded with supreme horror), some friends of mine succeeded 
in getting the hall of the House of Representatives, in the capi- 
tal, for me to preach in. I arrived on Friday, and they were all 
day Saturday in finding me a place in which to preach. When 
I went into the Speaker’s desk on Sunday, there was no hymn- 
book, but only a Bible. I found a large placard of white parch- 
ment posted on the desk with these ominous words: “Young 
man, beware how you blaspheme the name of God and his 
Christ.” That was the welcome and warning I had at Milledge- 
ville, in Georgia, when I was about to preach what I supposed 
to be a simple and sincere Christian sermon ; but the horror of 
Unitarianism down there, and in all that region, was in propor- 
tion, as it usually is, to the ignorance of the people. 

Now there is a peculiar secret aptitude and fondness among 
the cultivated and educated classes of people throughout the 
whole South for Unitarian opinions. I had an Orthodox min- 
ister call on me in New York, and with the temptation of the 
devil, for he came from New Orleans at the time it was in rebel- 
lion, to say to me, “ Doctor, you have a good deal more influ- 
ence down South than you know of. Do you know that many 
things you have said and done are read down there by the min- 
istry a great deal ? Now, if you would only be a little careful, 
and not take quite so strong side in regard to this rebellion up 
here, I assure you that you might exert a tremendous influence 
among the ministers down there.” Gentlemen, I didn’t exactly 
kick him out of my sight, although I was very much tempted to 
do it. But I said, “ Satan, get behind me ; and disappear in a 
very sudden manner, unless you want to be aided in your pas- 
sage out.” 

What I wanted to say was this : There are many intelligent, 
thinking men down South (and they have had to do a great 
deal of thinking down there to justify themselves in various 
ways), who have a singular aptitude for our influence and our 
teachings; and as we, as the Unitarian body, have had the 
credit, in a large degree, of having created the rebellion, so I 
desire we shall deserve a large share of credit for finally crush- 
ing it out by the influence and impressions created by our mis- 
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sionary labors and literature, which we ought to be eager to get 
at the earliest possible moment into that country, because their 
minds are broken loose from the past, and have a natural and 
unavoidable tendency not to stop half-way between the pres- 
ent position and that in which they were, but to go over in a 
great leap to the very opposite position from that in which they 
originally stood. You won’t find any half-way opinions in the- 
ology or politics are going to be the policy at the South. I 
anticipate a great radicalism, social, political, and religious, to 
characterize that country the moment things have settled into 
their natural condition j and the very set of influences that has 
barred us out of that region, like a Chinese wall, now that that 
wall is levelled, is going to invite us with an urgency and attrac- 
tion that will be triumphant. So it is with our whole Unitarian 
cause. I desire to say here, that that slow, creeping, quiet kind 
of way which it has been fashionable to say is the only pace this 
ill-fed, scrawny beast we rode upon could make, is not the pace 
of that true blood-horse, better than Mahomet’s mare, which 
is beneath us. I mean that Unitarianism which, if we under- 
stand it right, we believe to be the truth of God and the truth 
of his Christ, the gospel and the whole gospel, not emasculated 
or deprived of any of its parts, but the gospel which is to con- 
vert the world, and by which the world has been converted, so 
far as it is converted at all. Because I maintain that whatever 
is vital, sufficient, efficient, and really useful in the whole Ortho- 
dox system, is that sacred thing within this husk or shell which 
we have now broken ; and that they have not done their work 
by their professions of truth, but by that which has been in the 
work which has spread their professions : for they had zeal for 
God and a zeal for Christ ; and God and Christ in any disguise, 
if they only be earnestly and heartily professed, will work their 
power upon souls that come into their presence. Now, we have 
that blessed gospel, and we are to take our stand amid the 
great Christian denominations of the world to do God’s work, 
and that of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of his Church, to save 
the unconverted souls of all men. The idea of having a gospel 
for rich people, and a gospel fpr cultivated people, and a gos- 
pel for people that have been brought up in college, a gospel 
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for people that ride in carriages, and that live daintily every 
day, and are arrayed in fine linen, — don’t let us be content 
with any such Church as that No Church that doesn’t in- 
clude the poor as well as the rich, no Church that doesn’t 
include the men of our common humanity as well as its intel- 
lectual humanity, deserves to have any large popular life, onto 
have any great success. It is the affections, it is the emotions, 
it is the sensibilities, it is the spiritual nature of man that 
makes him great, that makes him sublime, that makes him 
mighty for pulling down the strongholds of Satan ; and, if we 
dwell in this miserable mountain of an intellectual region, 
we shall never have any proper power to move the world. We 
shall be a breeze playing here and there, and not a great mighty 
blast sweeping over the prairies, and moving with one tremen- 
dous force the trees, the woods, and the forests on a thousand 
hills. Don’t let us go to work with our tooth- picks : let us go 
to work with a common shovel, with a common hoe, with 
the great universal implements with which humanity works 
when it is opening the face of nature, and laying the future har- 
vest in its bed. Let us plant with both hands, plant every- 
where, plant with courage, with hope, with confidence, with 
God’s sun and God’s rain ; and let us expect a harvest as wide 
as the work. 

This little Unitarianism, rebuked on account of its eminent 
respectability, rebuked because it could not live out of the im- 
mediate sight of the State House of Boston, rebuked because 
it was so well dressed, rebuked by a certain gentleman up in 
Springfield because it appeared so very respectable and so very 
venerable, and so extremely primly and prettily in the New- 
York Convention, — this little Unitarianism, if I know what it is, 
is the mighty gospel of God j and, if it was not so, I would 
spew it out of my mouth this moment, and have nothing more 
to do with it to the end of time. It is the religion that was 
meant to spread, and which must spread, when Christianity is 
understood as including in its mission all the faculties and 
powers of man, — intellect, heart, instinct, sensibility, and even 
physical nature. Yes, the gospel of God is meant to save the 
body and soul ; it is meant to save the passions, the emotions, 
the sensibilities, as well as the intellectual forces and discrimi- 
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Rating powers. It is to unite in one grand, perfect whole all 
there is in man and all there is in society ; and let us claim, not 
in any spirit of exclusion, not with the least disposition to 
undervalue the work that others are doing, not with any of 
that mean jealousy which would take unto ourselves the exclu- 
sive monopoly of the spirit of the gospel and the religion of 
the Son of God, — let us claim that the world belongs to us, at 
least as much as to others. We are not going to be contented 
with representing the understanding, or the mental faculty, or 
the intellectual class, or the respectable class ; but we are from 
this time forth going to take our position as one of the great 
teachers of the Christianized and unchristianized world, and to 
be ready, as soon as may be, by as many churches, as many 
preachers, as active influences, as large and wise a measure of 
skill and ability, as is exercised by any other denomination. 
We do not have that skill at present; we do not possess that 
faculty. We despise the arts and means by which great results 
are to be accomplished. We look up to our high places, and 
stand gazing at the temple we call our Church, and say, How 
beautiful is the foundation on which it rests ! but what are we 
doing to build the road that leads up to that dome, to appoint 
guides to those that are to reach it? We behold the great 
prospects, and stand gazing admiringly upward. We. must go 
to road-making, we must condescend to the very meanest ser- 
vice, to making the way plain to those that want to walk in it ; 
and we must remember that there is a very small portion of this 
world under the influences of the logical faculty, a very small 
portion of this world cultivated very much in that artificial and 
scholastic way which we have learned so much to admire, and 
which we have sometimes thought is the only form that mani- 
fests itself with dignity in the world. As for me, I won’t say 
with Hazlitt that I think the understanding is the meanest 
faculty in man ; I won’t cast discredit on it with Coleridge : but 
I will say, that unless we learn to address ourselves more to the 
moral nature, more to the impulsive, passionate, emotional 
nature, which we have affected to despise, and talked of as 
though it was only a tool for ignorance to work with, we shall 
fail. It is a tool for ignorance to work with, but it is also a 
mighty power for the wisest to direct the world onward; and 
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those that do not understand human nature are not worthy to 
conduct humanity. Our views of human nature are in many 
respects exceedingly behind what the experience of the world 
has taught it to be. We have been too willing to cut out every 
element of strong power that acts over the passions and preju- 
dices of men. They are the means of power ; the means that 
the Christian speaker, of all others, should understand and 
appeal to. There are storms shut up in the human soul, and 
there must be spirits to urge and direct the storm. We have 
got to wake up the latent powers of the human soul, and then 
conduct them to those magnificent results found in the works 
of the Methodists and other denominations which show such 
miracles of grace and truth, eVen in their imperfect hands, in all 
the history of the past, and will in the history of the future. 

I beg leave, Mr. President, to stop here, and congratulate 
myself that the Unitarian body is waking up to its duty ; and 
that the Unitarian Association means to strike this year a 
steady, mighty, sweeping blow for our glorious cause, which 
God has committed to our hearts and hands in this gospel of 
liberty and grace and love and power. 

Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Jamaica Plain, then rose, and said, 
As this is to be the last speech, of course it is to be the best ; 
and whoever beats Dr. Bellows may expect to beat all the rest 
of mankind. This is my speech, sir. In response to the 
appeal of Mr. Stebbins through Mr. Lowe, this congregation 
has contributed the sum of $223.43. 

Rev. S. H, Winkley, of Boston, said, And now, sir, I 
am going to beat Dr. Thompson. I would say, that I, as one 
of the collectors, have received what, added to the amount just 
reported, makes the sum of $570.64. 

George W. Bond, Esq., of Boston, spoke as follows : Mr. 
President, — We merchants, «for the last four years, have been 
in the habit of going to the Exchange every morning, with 
anxious hearts, to gather the news of war and bloodshed. On 
my way up this morning, sir, I stopped and found the clerk 
transcribing upon the board this simple message, pregnant with 
the evidence of returning peace: “After to-day, telegraphic 
messages may be sent from this office to New Orleans, Mobile, 
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Savannah, Charleston, Richmond, and all the principal South- 
ern cities.” Let the first message from Boston be our gospel of 
good-will and love to Brother Stebbins, announcing what has 
been done here to-day. 

The Secretary was then directed to notify Mr. Stebbins, by 
telegraph, of the amount of money contributed, and to make 
arrangements by which he could draw it at once for the relief of 
the destitute and suffering. 

No other gentleman volunteering to speak, the Report of the 
Executive Committee was accepted and adopted. 


# 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAW8. 


The consideration of the amendments to the By-laws being in 
order, Rev. Stephen G. Bulfinch, D.D., proceeded to state the 
circumstances under which the first amendment was moved by 
him last year ; this amendment being as follows : “ In place of 
Art. 2 in the By-laws as it now stands, substitute the following : 


“Art. 2. — The payment of thirty dollars shall constitute a person a 
life-member of this Association. The pastor of each Unitarian society, 
and delegates therefrom in the proportion of one to every twenty-five 
families connected with said society, shall constitute the annual mem- 
bers.” 


Dr. Bulfinch continued. He thought it desirable to bring 
more of the lay element into this Association; and, for this 
reason, many persons, who desired me to be their mouth-piece, 
thought it well that this amendment should be offered. But, 
sir, since that time, our denomination has heard a voice in this 
church, to the effect that our field of power and strength was 
the world. To that voice we gave audience ; and the result 
was the formation of an Association on this lay representative 
principle. The assembly convened in New York early this 
spring accomplished, in a great degree, the purpose for which 
that amendment of the constitution of this society was intended. 
Organizing itself as a permanent body, making arrangements 
for annual re-elections from each Unitarian society, and their 
assembling together in New York, it filled that want which has 
been felt among us for more close fraternal connection. It 
exhibited, in its own arrangements, under the guidance of him 
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who is so much revered here, and whose absence to-day we 
regret, — it exhibited, under his guidance, and in the presence 
of a large number of lay delegates, the advantage derived 
from that organization. Thus, while I consider that it entirely 
vindicated and approved the contemplated change in this socie- 
ty, it has in part obviated its necessity. From the efforts 
successfully commenced last fall, the number of life-members 
of this Association has been greatly increased. Their number 
can be better stated by yourself, or by the Secretary, than by 
me. Under these circumstances, I should withdraw my motion 
for an amendment to the By-laws, if I felt it was respectful to ^ 
the body. I, therefore, sir, merely introducing the subject, 
leave it for the disposition of the assembly. 

On motion of Mr. Warren Sawyer, the first amendment 
was indefinitely postponed. 

On motion of the same gentlemaji, the second amendment 
— viz., “ In Art. 3, before ‘ directors/ substitute * fourteen 9 for 
* nine * 99 — was adopted. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The election of officers being next in order, the President 
called upon the Nominating Committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation at the last Annual Meeting. 

Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, D.D., Chairman of this Committee, 
then reported as follows: — 

The Committee on Nominations supposed, when this work 
was placed upon them, that the work would be a very simple 
one. But it has not been so. We propose to make some 
important changes in the Board of Officers, — changes resulting, 
not from caprice or partiality, but from the changed circum- 
stances of the Association. It has therefore seemed to us, that 
it would be most respectful to the present Board, and more 
agreeable to those who will be called to vote, that we should 
give our reasons for the report which we shall make. Instead, 
therefore, of simply laying the list of officers which we nominate 
on your table, may I offer a few words of explanation ? 

A year ago, sir, as we all know, the Association was pursuing 
its usual happy and successful course. Since that time, it has 
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had large resources placed at its command, great opportunities 
opened before its activity, and weighty responsibilities thrown 
upon its conscience; therefore we felt, and from one and 
another quarter we were reminded, that the organization of the 
executive force should have reference to this new position of 
affairs. Upon considering and comparing all the aspects of the 
subject, it seemed to us more and more serious, — a very grave 
matter ; and the result was, in the first instance, and finally, 
that we thought we must fall back upon a conception of some of 
the founders of this Association, in their days of youthful ardor 
#and hope. They had it in purpose that the secretaryship of 
this body should be its great post, — its life, its energy, its ex- 
pression ; that the Secretary should be clothed with all possible 
authority to do the work of the Lord in the world ; while 
behind him, to sustain him, a body of officers might be ren- 
dered necessary by the infirmities that cling even to secretaries 
of the Unitarian Association. Our hopes then, however, were 
disappointed, as I trust they will not be a second time. We 
found the Association must be confined to less efficient and less 
various instrumentalities, and would require very much less toil 
than we supposed of its officers ; and particularly, that the 
money — the sinews of war, the sinews of philanthropy — did 
not come at our call, as we had expected. It was necessary to 
change our plan; the consequence of which was, that, after 
several gentlemen had held the office of Secretary, who were or 
had been in the charge of congregations, we put in our friend, 
the present Secretary, who has performed the work so admira- 
bly, and to our entire satisfaction. But it seems to us now, that 
a very different work arises ; a work which, while it includes all 
that our friend has so well done, embraces a great deal more, — 
all that was originally contemplated, — more, indeed, than we 
hoped. One other fact may I state in regard to the original 
organization of the Board. It will be remembered, that ohr 
first President was the venerable Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester, 
whose distance from the city, and whose age, precluded a 
frequent attendance at the meetings ; but we wished the name 
of one well known throughout our whole denomination, one 
whose presence at our public meetings would carry weight, to 
stand at the head of our body ; not that he -should be simply 
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an ornament, though a most graceful ornament, hut that, while 
he gave us his counsel, he should be relieved from much labor. 
It seems to us that it would be wise to return to these two 
features of our early organization. At the same time, we are 
unwilling to dispense with the services of our friend now at 
your right ; we cannot dispense with him. We are told that 
there is work enough for two Secretaries to do. But we have 
not authority to nominate two Secretaries. All we can do is 
to ask leave, after having presented our list of nominations, to 
make a motion which we think will bear upon the point still 
to be settled. 

Then, sir, in regard to the names which we shall offer. It 
seemed to us it was of the first importance, after providing for 
the work to he done, that we should get a fair representation of 
our whole body. The whole Unitarian denomination has come 
up with heart and open hand to the support of the Association, 
hy the money which has been contributed. It is proper, there- 
fore, that all portions of that body should be represented, as far 
as can be in a Committee of limited number. We also deemed 
it important, especially in view of the large amount of money 
to be wisely expended, to secure on the Board more of the 
practical judgment and financial experience which laymen rather 
than ministers possess. But, on the other hand, a Committee 
who have been faithful and attentive to their duties the past 
year ought not to be turned out of office simply that others 
may take their places. We were relieved from any embarrass- 
ment, however, arising on this ground, hy the resignation of 
several members of the Executive Committee, who wished not 
to be renominated. Under such circumstances we came to 
the preparation of the list which we now offer. We propose 
that the gentleman who now holds the Presidency, and whose 
indefatigable and successful labors on behalf of the Association 
not only cover the last three months, when he has had onerous 
duties thrown upon him, but distinguish the whole term of his 
office, should take the Secretaryship. I wish we could prefix 
the title which for some years was borne by the incumbent of 
this office, — General Secretary. Having the whole country and 
all the interests of the Association under his eye, he will be 
General Secretary, call him by what name you may. If we 
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place this office in his hands, with this great amount of work, 
which will demand his whole time, and require frequent, perhaps 
long absence from home, we must make him at least a decent 
remuneration. He certainly ought to have as much as the 
Association shall be willing to pay for such an office. His 
work will be in many respects a larger, and in some respects a 
more burdensome, work than has devolved on our present 
Secretary ; whose services should unquestionably be retained, 
and whose salary, we hope, will stand as it now is, although 
he will no longer hold the same office, or under the same title, 
as now. Having provided for the most important place, 
we were left to look for other officers; and without a dis- 
senting voice, without a moment’s hesitation, as it were by 
acclamation of your hearts and your judgments, friends, we put 
at thd head of this list the name of John Gorham Palfrey, — I 
need not say the Honorable John G. Palfrey. The Vice-Presi- 
dents, Henry P. Kidder and George Livermore, we renominate. 
Passing over the Secretaries, we come to our efficient Treasurer, 
Charles C. Smith, whom we also renominate. On the Board of 
Directors, we renominate Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, Rev. James 
F. Clarke, Rev. Frederick Hinckley, Rev. Charles Lowe. The 
four vacancies created by resignation we propose to fill with the 
names of Rev. Leonard J. Livermore, Rev. George H. Hepworth, 
Mr. George W. Fox, our present Secretary, whom we wish to 
put in the Board of Directors, and Mr. Henry G. Denny. The 
two lay delegates now on the Board we hope to retain, — Mr. 
Warren Sawyer and Mr. George O. Shattuck. Of the present 
non-resident Directors, Mr. Heywood is now in Europe ; and 
Dr. Hosmer certainly, according to our friend whom we have 
heard this morning, does not belong to the West. Leaving Rev. 
William G. Eliot and Rev. Carlton A. Staples to represent the 
two sections of that part of our country, we propose the names 
of Rev. Samuel Osgood, of New York, the congregations in and 
near which city have made such liberal subscriptions for the 
Association; and Rev. John F. W. Ware, of Baltimore, — the 
gate of entrance to that South in which we hope to find large 
opportunities of usefulness. 

We have tried not to have any religious society represented 
VOL. VI. 31 
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by more than one member, although there may be in one in- 
stance a departure from this rule. Dr. Palfrey represents the 
Brattle-street Church in Boston ; Mr. Kidder, the South Congre- 
gational Church ; Mr. Livermore, the First Unitarian Church in 
Cambridgeport ; Dr. Stebbins, as he should, represents the 
American Unitarian Association; Mr. Smith represents the 
Arlington-street Church ; Dr. Hedge, the Brookline Church ; Dr. 
Clarke, the Church of the Disciples ; Mr. Hinckley, the South- 
Boston Church ; Mr. Lowe, the Somerville Church ; Mr. Hep- 
worth, the Church of the Unity ; Mr. Sawyer, the Hollis-street 
Church ; Mr. Fox, the Church of the Disciples ; Mr. Shattuck, 
the First Church ; Mr. Denny, the Church in Dorchester ; Mr. 
Livermore, the Church in Lexington ; Dr. Eliot represents the 
Southwest ; Mr. Staples, the Northwest ; Dr. Osgood, the Mid- 
dle States ; Mr. Ware, the South. * 

These, sir, are the principles on which we endeavored to pro- 
ceed ; and this is the result to which we have come. I believe 
I have entered into as much explanation as was needful, and I 
am sure it is quite as long as the audience would patiently bear. 
I may add, that, according to usage, we have had votes printed 
with spaces between the names, to allow, if desired, other names 
to be inserted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee having been ac- 
cepted, Rev. William G. Scandlin, Mr. Moses T. Rice, and 
George H. Nichols, M. D., were appointed a Committee to 
receive, assort, and count the ballots. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins then said : It was known to the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, that under no consideration whatever could 
I accept the office. Many years ago I was requested to be 
Secretary of the Association, and declined on grounds which to 
me have never changed. Years have only added to my solemn 
conviction of my personal, constitutional incompetency for an 
office of that kind ; and I even declined to be chosen a member 
of the Executive Committee ; feeling that I had done my part of 
the work, that I had earned a position on the retired list, and 
earned a pension, although a pension I did not ask. I wish it 
understood that I am a candidate for no position. I have en- 
joyed the work. I have been on the Executive Committee five 
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years, four years consecutively, and three years I have had the 
honor and the labor of being President of the Board ; and the 
last year the labor has not been small, and the honor has been 
great, for I leave the Association in a state of prosperity, through 
the wisdom and energy of the Executive Committee, such as it 
has never had before. It is a pleasure to leave the work when 
that work has been well done. Accept, gentlemen of the Asso- 
ciation , my hearty thanks for the repeated times that I have 
been chosen President of the Association. The gentlemen of 
the Nominating Committee will accept my thanks for the honor 
they have conferred in presenting my name ; but it is well to 
have it understood before the ballot is taken, that I cannot, 
under any circumstances whatever, accept the office. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett replied as follows : I am very sorry to 
be obliged to listen to such an absolute refusal. I am sorry 
to be obliged to say a word in justification of the Committee. 
If the Committee had understood that you, sir, would under 
no circumstances accept the office, they would not have been 
guilty of the affront to the Association of bringing before them 
a useless nomination. The Committee did not, I am sure, at 
any moment, suppose you had put in an absolute refusal, or 
any thing, I may say, that very nearly approached to it. We 
knew the hesitation and doubt that lay upon your mind, but we 
believed that the action of this meeting, by which you should 
be placed in this office, might overcome that hesitation. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins then said : The explanation made by Dr. 
Gannett is unquestionably true ; he did so believe, and I have 
again to render my thanks. But I so gave him to understand, 
yet did not press the matter ; for he knows the circumstances 
under which I was called before the Committee were of a hasty 
character, and I said all that I thought was courteous under the 
circumstances. . 

Rev. Ed. E. Hale spoke as follows : I have been entrusted 
with a motion which I believe as proper to make at this moment 
as at any other moment. It appears, that, by some oversight in 
last year’s proceedings, the vote required by the By-laws fixing 
the salary of the Secretary was not passed in exactly the formal 
way in this Board which should be customary, whether it has 
been or not. I rise, therefore, for the purpose of moving a 
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distinct and formal vote with regard to the salary of the General 
Secretary, which may or may not be in order. It happened to 
me six or seven years ago to be placed by the Executive Board 
in charge of this meeting, in a position requiring me to offer a 
very unprofitable, very unsatisfactory, and very mortifying 
series of measures, by which we made a reduction in our ex- 
penses, reducing the salary of our executive officer to the pit- 
tance paid to a clerk for a few hours of office service. I con- 
sider it one of the happy compensations of Divine Providence, 
that, in this day of our prosperity, I have been asked by the 
gentlemen of the Executive Board to make a formal motion 
which shall announce that we are again in a position to pay at 
last a decent salary for the work which we have in hand, and to 
urge upon this Board the establishing of the salaries, not 
merely of one executive officer, but of two executive officers, for 
the work before it in the coming year. I move, therefore, for a 
formal vote, that the salary of the General Secretary for the 
coming year be $2,500. After that vote is put, I shall, at any 
time when it is in order, move that the Executive Committee 
be requested to appoint a Home Secretary. I am sure that it is 
the universal wish of this Society, that the gentleman who has 
so assiduously filled the place of Secretary for the last four or 
five years shall have the place of Home Secretary. I do not 
think any explanation is necessary as to the need of these two 
officers : it has been admirably explained by the Committee on 
Nominations. We want one gentleman to give counsel to our 
missionaries and weak churches in different parts of the coun- 
try. I shall then move, that for the equally important, though 
perhaps not*so difficult or brilliant, work of superintending 
your list of publications, attending to the care of the proof- 
sheets and stereotype-plates, of receiving strangers from abroad, 
of carrying on your correspondence, of keeping the records of 
your important business meetings, choosing books when applied 
for, — a very large business, — I shall move that the Executive 
Committee be requested to fix the salary at $1,700, a sum none 
too much for that business. 

I may say a word somewhat personal in this connection, and 
I violate no confidence in saying it. It happens to come within 
my personal knowledge, that the gentleman who has so illus- 
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trated the work of our Board for the last three years in his 
position as President — the gentleman whom, at this moment, 
I suppose, we have unanimously elected as General Secretary 
— has been applied to (I was the person myself to ask for his 
services) to labor in a field which to most men would have 
been most congenial, which would have involved a salary of 
twice the amount which I have named to be paid to the officer 
of this Board. I say that every thing we can do here to inti- 
mate the value of the services which the clergy of this coun-. 
try are rendering for this country, ought to be done in an 
honorable and above-board way. I therefore move the salary 
I have named, which seems to me too small rather than too 
large, be paid for the next year. 

The motion was adopted. 

Rev. Edwin J. Gerrt, of Boston, as a member of the Asso- 
ciation, desired to ask a question, in order that he might act 
intelligibly. He asked whether, in case the President was 
elected Secretary of the Association, he would serve. He hap- 
pened to be laboring under a cold,, and had not been able to 
hear distinctly all that had been said. It seemed to him that 
he caught from the lips of the President, that he would not 
serve under any circumstances. 

The President informed Mr. Gerry that he had heard cor- 
rectly. 

Rev. Ed. E. Hale moved that the Executive Committee be 
requested to appoint an officer to be known 03 Home Secretary, 
and to fix his salary at $1,700. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett requested that the motion be withdrawn 
(which was done), because no such officer was authorized under 
the Constitution. To avoid this difficulty, he proposed as a 
substitute the following resolve: — 

“ Resolved , That, in view of the increase and variety of work 
which will devolve on the Secretary under the present resources 
and opportunities of the Association, it be recommended to the 
Executive Committee to retain the services of Mr. George W . 
Fox, whose ability and faithfulness in the office which he has 
held for several years the Association would gratefully acknowl- 
edge ; and that they be authorized to pay to him for such assist- 
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ance as he may render the Secretary, the same salary as he has 
had the last year.” 

Rev. Dr. Hedge moved to amend by fixing the salary at 
$1,700. The amendment was accepted, and the resolve was 
adopted. 

Rev. Ed. E. Hale gave notice of a motion to amend the 
second line of the third article of the By-laws, by inserting 
after the word M Secretary,” the words “ or Secretaries,” to lie 
over for action until next year. 

On motion of Hon. Thos. D. Eliot, of New Bedford, the 
President was authorized to appoint two gentlemen to audit 
the accounts of the Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The President then appointed Messrs. William Crosby and 
F. H. Peabody. 

The Committee appointed to count the ballots reported, that 
the ticket nominated had been elected, except that in one case, 
of the Non-resident Directors, there was no choice ; the votes 
being divided between Rev. Dr. Osgood and Rev. Dr. Bellows 
of New York. Each gentleman withdrew his name in favor of 
the ocher ; but, on a subsequent ballot, Rev. Dr. Osgood was 
chosen. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett then asked, if the President, after the 
expression of the wishes of the Association, and so strong an 
expression, would not accept the office of Secretary. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins replied, that he did not feel justified in 
changing an opinion which had been of fifteen years’ standing. 
He had been applied to to fill that office before, but always 
declined. Nothing had transpired to change his disqualifica- 
tion for it in certain relations, excepting that he was less quali- 
fied because he had grown a good deal older. 

Rev. Ed. E. Hale spoke as follows : I wish to make a pro- 
position. We have for the first time in our history created two 
Secretaries in the place of one. We have a different system of 
administration, — we have never had two Secretaries before. 
It is therefore impossible for any gentleman to say that he is 
fitted for or not fitted for the duties, until those duties are laid 
down by the Executive Board we have now chosen. I suppose 
the first duty of this new Executive Board will be in consulta- 
tion with the persons chosen Secretaries, in view of their ability 
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and willingness to discharge this, that, or another duty ; to 
assign the duties of the General Secretary and the Home Secre- 
tary. "What I wish to suggest is, that the Secretary now chosen, 
and the other Secretary, might await the action of the Execu- 
tive Board in defining their duties, as it would undoubtedly be 
their first action, before they state to us that they are or are not 
able to discharge those duties. Although we give to this office 
the name of General Secretary, it is evident that many of the 
duties discharged by the General Secretary will be discharged 
by the Home Secretary. We have a much larger business to 
do than before. We are willing to relieve my friend who sits 
in front of us of a part of the care that comes to him. It is 
evident that no person can fitly speak of his competency or 
incompetency, until the duties of the office have been assigned. 
And, as the duties have not been assigned, I join with my friend 
in front of me that this resignation be not accepted. 

Rev. S. R. Calthorp stated, that the election of Mr. Steb- 
bins would have been unanimous, had it not been supposed by 
some, including himself, w T ho would otherwise have voted for 
him, that Mr. Stebbins positively declined. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins replied, that the unanimity of the vote 
would have made no difference whatever with him. 

Rev. Mr. Hale suggested that the matter should be left in 
the hands of the Executive Committee. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins then said, Gentlemen, you must accept 
my resignation. I beg of you not to press the matter upon me 
any further. I would not dare here and now even to promise 
or yield any thing touching a conviction which has been at least 
fifteen years in maturing in my mind. Therefore, I hope you 
will forgive any thing that looks like impropriety in this mat- 
ter. I am pained with only one thing ; and that is, that I was 
not understood to most clearly and emphatically decline being 
a candidate. It is the only thing that I regret in the whole 
matter ; and that I do regret : and I beg of you not to press 
the matter upon me any further, but to accept my resignation. 

Rev. Dr. Farley said, The Association owe it to themselves 
as well as to the late incumbent of the Presidency, it seems to 
me, to withhold any further pressing of this thing. When a gen- 
tleman is nominated to an office of this Association or of any 
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other, and, having deliberately considered it, declares that he 
cannot and will not accept it, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Association should not press it ; and any thing like a 
ballot for him under these circumstances should be withheld.. 
I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying, that, for these reasons 
I struck out the name which was nominated by the Committee, 
in my own individual case. I have listened patiently from that 
moment to this, and I think now there can be no further ques- 
tion in relation to this point. While I honor the President of 
the Association, and while I believe him eminently fitted to 
have gone forth as our representative to the country, and the 
cause which we have so much at heart, he has taken it out of 
our power, as he had a right to do, to have his services ; and we 
are bound to accept it. 1 hope we shall hear no more of that 
nomination, but shall proceed to ballot now for some one else, 
or take such proper measures as the Association may deter- 
mine. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows then spoke as follows : In regard to the 
pertinacity in urging this nomination, and against the accept- 
ance of the resignation of the late President, I must say that it 
would perhaps have been different if the President had only 
put his objections to the Secretaryship on the score of inclina^ 
tion, and not on the score of qualification. The almost unani- 
mous opinion of qualification has been expressed by this 
Association. I take it, therefore, that our friend is standing up 
in the right of his own opinion against this body. 1 think his 
is a very poor opinion as compared with the opinion of this body. 
He has done much for us the past year, recommending himself 
to the laity. We are representing the laymen who expect him to 
carry on this work. They have goi used to him, and don't want 
to see anybody but Dr. Stebbins in that position. “ He can get 
that hundred thousand dollars out of us,” they say ; “ and we 
don't known any other man that can.” It seems to me that Dr. 
Stebbins is putting his will as an obstacle to the convictions 
and wishes of this whole body, for which he will be sorry. I 
may put this jocosely ; but I put it from the bottom of my heart, 
from the sincerest desire that Brother Stebbins will take this 
place, and try it for a single year. He certainly cannot have a 
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nobler work to do for the next year of his life. We will stand 
by him through thick and thin, and he ought to do it. 

Rev. Dr. Thompson proposed to Dr. Stebbins that he 
should accept this office, in order that he might serve for three 
months; and, if at the end of three months, he found it very irk- 
some and disagreeable, and he was not doing the work to his 
own satisfaction, he could resign ; and then some one could be 
choseij in his place. He said Dr. Stebbins must consent to 
stand. 

Rev. Dr. Osgood thought it a little unfair that the Associa- 
tion were brought here so unprepared. If a nominee did not 
accept, some one else ought to be chosen deliberately. They 
were not now ready to do so. It was unfair to have this trap 
sprung upon them. It was his opinion that Dr. Stebbins ought 
to accept on the ground of duty. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins said, that, if he had sprung a trap wittingly 
or unwittingly upon any one, he would give opportunity to set 
it; and therefore Jie accepted this office until the 1st of July, to 
give opportunity for the nomination and the choice of a new 
Secretary. He wished to be understood, that it was put on the 
express ground with the Association, in accepting such a result, 
that no inducement could be offered him after that day had 
passed. He had been giving himself reasons for fifteen years. 
He was willing to accept, with the express understanding, that, 
when the 1st of July came, he could honestly and honorably, 
without springing a trap upon anybody, resign the office. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett said that the Association would grate- 
fully and gladly accept the conditions. If Dr. Stebbins held 
the office a month, he might want to remain in it. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Hedge, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the President for his faithful and efficient services during the 
past three years. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins briefly returned his acknowledgments. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Gannett, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the members of the Executive Board who had retired 
from office, for their faithful services. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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NEW -HAMPSHIRE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

This Association held its Third Annual Meeting, in Keene, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, June 14 and 15. The first 
session of the Convention was held at 11, a.m., on Wed- 
nesday, for the transaction of the usual business. Judge 
Bellows, of Concord, presided. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Mr. Newell of Lancaster. A Committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year. Judge 
Bellows, having served the Association two years as 
President, declined re-election. The Committee reported 
the following list of 

Officers for 1865 - 6 . 

President, Ex- Governor J. Goodwin of Portsmouth ; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. C. B. Ferry of Peterboro\ Hon. T. M. 
Edwards of Keene; Secretary, Rev. A. W. Stevens of 
Manchester; Treasurer, Francis Winch of Nashua; Di- 
rectors, S. M. Wheeler of Dover, Rev. W. O. White of 
Keene, D. W. Gorham of Exeter, Lewis Downing, jun., 
of Concord, B. F. Whidden of Lancaster. 

The Convention held an afternoon session, commencing 
at 2£ o’clock. Hon. T. M. Edwards presided. 

Reports from the Churches, 

of the condition of each, were made by the respective 
pastors of each, or delegates therefrom. There are Uni- 
tarian societies of more or less importance and strength 
in the following towns : Lancaster, Charlestown, Keene, 
Troy, Fitz william, Walpole, Dublin, Peterboro’, Wilton, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, Dover, Exeter, Hampton 
Falls, Portsmouth; sixteen in all. These all reported, 
personally or by letter, except Walpole and Peterboro’. 
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The two strongest and most flourishing societies in the 
State are those in Portsmouth and Keene. Two of the 
societies, those in Fitzwilliam and Troy, are united under 
one pastor, — Rev. Eugene DeNormandie. Ten out of 
the sixteen societies have settled ministers ; the other six 
have regular preaching. The highest aggregate number 
of usual attendents upon these sixteen churches would 
appear to be about twenty -seven hundred (2,700). Pro- 
bably no one has a less average attendance than fifty; 
and perhaps no one has a greater average attendance, in 
the forenoon, than five hundred. Two of these churches 
contributed jointly to the “ One-hundred-thousand-dollar 
Fund ” a little rising of three thousand dollars ($3,000). 
Two or three of the others contributed $100 or more. 
All but four of these societies are self-sustaining. 

After the reports from the churches, a discussion followed, 
of the question, “ How can we best co-operate with the 
National Unitarian Conference and the American Unita- 
rian Association ? ” The discussion was participated in by 
Judge Bello ws, Revs. Mr. Stevens, Lowe (Secretary of 
American Unitarian Association), and Hatch. One gen- 
tleman suggested three methods of co-operation : 1. Keep- 
ing in continued active existence the New-Hampshire 
Unitarian Association; 2. Urging increased contribution 
from the various churches in the Association to its funds 
and the funds of the General Association ; 3. The distribu- 
tion throughout the State of Liberal tracts, &c. 

In the evening, at 7J o’clock, a sermon was delivered 
before the Convention by Rev. James DeNormandie of 
Portsmouth. The church of the Unitarian Society in 
Keene was well filled by an attentive audience on this 
occasion. After the sermon and the exercises at the 
church, a collation was provided by the friends in Keene 
for the members of the Convention, in a large hall in the 
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town, where a pleased and pleasant company gathered, and 
spent an hour or two in social intercourse. 

On Thursday, a.m., at eight o’clock, a 

Prater and Conference Meeting 

was held, which was opened by Rev. Mr. White. Subject 
for consideration, “ Our present causes for gratitude, as 
one people and as individuals.” Three prayers were of- 
fered, three hymns informally sung, and remarks were 
made by several gentlemen. The whole tone of this 
meeting was most earnest, devout, and impressive. “ The 
Spirit” was “not quenched;” but uttered itself in simple 
and sincere forms of speech, or breathed itself forth in song. 
A very good number were in attendance. 

At ten o’clock another discussion took place, upon “The 
Christian view of Death.” This discussion was opened 
by an essay by Rev. Mr. Stevens, and was continued by 
very interesting remarks from Revs. Mr. Osgood, Bridge, 
Learned, DeNormandie of Portsmouth, Lincoln of War- 
wick, Newell, Hatch, and Dorr, and Judge Bellows. 

After this discussion closed, the discussion of the previ- 
ous day wa3 resumed for a while, when Rev. Mr. Moors of 
Greenfield spoke, and Mr. Parker of Fitzwilliam. At the 
close of this discussion, Judge Bellows offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : “ Resolved , That the Sec- 
retary of this Association be requested and instructed to 
visit such of our parishes in this State, and other places, 
as he may think expedient, and correspond with the 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, in rela- 
tion to missionary labor in this State, and with a view to 
making provision therefor ; and that he receive such 
compensation for his services as the Directors shall deem 
adequate.” A motion was also adopted, tendering the 
thanks of the Association to Judge Bellows for the useful- 
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ness and zeal with which he had served it as President, 
and regretting his resignation. The Convention also adopt- 
ed a hearty vote of thanks to the Unitarian Society in 
Keene, and its pastor, for the generous, abundant, and 
cordial hospitality which they had given to all the dele- 
gates and friends in attendance. The Convention then 
adjourned. 

This was by far the most interesting, animated, and 
fully attended of any of the three Annual Meetings which 
the New-Hampshire Unitarian Association has yet held. 
Thirteen out of the sixteen societies were represented by 
not less than seventy-five delegates in alL Rev. Charles 
Lowe, Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
represented that body in the Convention ; and two or three 
clergymen from churches in Massachusetts were also 
present. The weather was delightful during the two days 
of the Convention ; and in the beautiful and quiet town of 
Keene, under the benignant shadow of Manadnock and 
the lesser surrounding hills, and warmed and quickened 
by the cordial hospitality and sympathy of the friends in 
Keene, the delegates and members in attendance passed 
two days of very refreshing and gratifying experience. 
The meeting gave a new impetus to the cause of liberal 
Christianity in New Hampshire, and made its friends feel, 
that, although they might have to go to Boston for their 
theology , yet that they had no need to go there for their 
religion; that, although Boston might be a very good 
place to find thought in, yet that in New Hampshire, and 
especially among the good Unitarians in Keene, was one 
of the places where warm-hearted and sympathetic feeling 
might be experienced. 

vol. vi. 32 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

May 29, 1865. — Present, Messrs. Stebbins, Kidder, 
Hedge, Brigham, Barrett, Hinckley, Lowe, Eliot, Sawyer, 
Smith, and Fox. 

The President spoke of the death of Rev. Samuel A. 
Smith, which occurred on the preceding Saturday; and 
it was then unanimously voted, that the President be re- 
quested to communicate to the family of Mr. Smith an 
expression of the sorrow felt by the Board, and of their 
sympathy with them in their bereavement. 

The New-England Committee reported, that an applica- 
tion for aid had been received from the society in Sudbury, 
Mass., and recommended an appropriation to them of $50 ; 
which report was adopted. 

In accordance with a request from Rev. Dr. Osgood’s 
Society, New York, the Treasurer was authorized to pay 
$1,000, from their recent contribution, to the Society in 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

The President then read the Report which he had 
prepared, as requested at the April meeting ; and it was 
unanimously adopted as the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, to be presented to the Association on the 
following day. 

The Board then adjourned sine die. 

June 5, 1865. — The first meeting of the Executive 
Committee, elected Tuesday, May 30, was held this day 
at three o’clock, p.m. 

There were present, Messrs. Palfrey, Kidder, Stebbins, 
Hedge, Clarke, Hinckley, Lowe, L. J. Livermore, Hep- 
worth, Sawyer, Shattuck, Smith, and Fox. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins, having been duly qualified, by the 
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President, as Secretary of the Association, stated, that, 
although he had consented at the Annual Meeting to hold 
the office until July, he should prefer to resign at once, 
and leave the vacancy to be filled by the Board, if such a 
course was deemed by them advisable. 

As it seemed to the Board very desirable, that, if 
another Secretary must be chosen, he should enter upon 
his duties at once, this arrangement was agreed to ; and Dr. 
Stebbins then offered his resignation, which was accepted. 

It was voted, that a Committee be appointed to nomi- 
nate a Secretary, and to define the duties of that office, 
distinguishing them from those of the Assistant Secretary ; 
and to report at the next meeting. 

Messrs. Hedge, Clarke, and Sawyer, were then chosen 
to constitute this Committee. 

It was voted, that, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Association at its Annual Meeting, Mr. George 
W. Fox be hereby appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Association, with a salary of $1,700 per annum. 

Mr. Fox was then elected Secretary pro tempore , and 
was duly qualified. 

It was voted, that a Committee of three be appointed 
by the chair to prepare a code of By-laws for the govern- 
ment of the Board ; and that they be directed to cause a 
printed copy of the proposed code to be sent to each 
member, at least one week before the meeting at which 
their report will be submitted. 

The chair then appointed as this Committee, Messrs. 
Smith, L. J. Livermore, and Fox. 

It was voted, that the subject of Standing Committees 
for the present year be referred to the Committee just ap- 
pointed ; and it was further voted, that the Committees of 
last year, so far as their members are now on the Board, 
be authorized to act until new Committees are appointed. 

Adjourned to Monday, June 12. 
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June 12. — Present, Messrs. Palfrey, Kidder, Hedge, 
Clarke, Hinckley, L. J. Livermore, Sawyer, Shattuck, 
Denny, Smith, and Fox. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to “ nomi- 
nate a Secretary, and to define his duties, distinguishing 
them from those of the Assistant Secretary,” reported as 
follows : — 

The duties of the Secretary shall be, 1. To preach or 
address the public in behalf of the Association, whenever 
the interests of the Association seem to require it ; 2. To 
visit different parts of the country, in order to become 
acquainted with the opportunities for liberal Christian 
effort, and to give sympathy and help to the scattered 
bodies of Unitarians ; 3. To conduct that part of the cor- 
respondence which relates to the general interests of the 
denomination, and of liberal Christianity ; and, 4. “ In gen- 
eral, to perform such services, suggest, devise, and execute, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, such 
plans and measures as shall, in their judgment, tend to 
promote the objects of the Association, increase its useful- 
ness, and enlarge the sphere of its influence.” 

The duties of the Assistant Secretary shall be, 1. To 
aid the Secretary in keeping the records of the meetings 
of the Executive Committee ; 2. To conduct the business 
correspondence of the Association ; 3. To assist the Treas- 
urer in receiving and paying out money, and keeping the 
accounts ; and, 4. Generally to attend to the business in 
the office of the Association. 

This report, having been read, was adopted. 

The majority of the Committee then presented the name 
of Rev. Charles Lowe as a candidate for Secretary ; and 
the minority — Mr. Clarke — reported in favor of “ post- 
poning action for the present, to give time for taking the 
advice of friends, rather than precipitating a choice, which, 
when made, could not be changed ; ” and therefore recom- 
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mended, “that the election be postponed, and that this 
Committee be ordered to report again at the first meeting 
of the Board in July.” 

The majority-report having been adopted, it was voted 
to proceed to the choice of a Secretary by ballot ; which 
resulted in the election of Rev. Charles Lowe, — he re- 
ceiving ten of the eleven votes cast, the other being a 
blank. 

A Committee was then appointed to wait on Mr. Lowe, 
who was understood to be in the neighborhood, and inform 
him of his election. 

While this Committee were out, Dr. Hedge presented a 
manuscript, entitled “ A Call to the Ministry of the Lib- 
eral Church,” which had been handed to him by the 
author for publication by the Association, as a tract ; and 
it was voted to refer it to the Committee on Publications, 
with full power. 

The Committee sent to notify Mr. Lowe of his election 
having returned with him, he informed the Board, that he 
accepted the position to which he had been chosen ; and 
he was then duly qualified as Secretary by the Presi- 
dent. 

The Committee on By-laws, to whom was also referred 
the subject of Standing Committees, reporied on the latter 
subject, stating that the remainder of the code had been 
drawn up ; but that, the provision in regard to printing 
not having been, for want of time, complied with, it could 
not be reported at this meeting. 

This article of the By-laws was amended, by consolida- 
ting some of the Committees, and then adopted as fol- 
lows : — 

The Standing Committees of the Board shall consist of 
three 'members each, beside the chairman, excepting the Com- 
mittee on Publications, which shall consist of five members. 

32 * 
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The Secretary shall be, ex officio , chairman of each Committee ; 
but he shall not be entitled to vote in that capacity. The 
Committees shall be as follows : — 

1st, A Committee on Finance, to which shall be referred all 
questions relating to the financial condition, requirements, and 
prospects of the Association. 

2d, A Committee on Publications, to which shall be referred 
all matters relating to the sale and distribution of the books and 
tracts of the Association, and which shall have the general 
charge of the “ Monthly Journal.” 

3d, A Committee on the New-England States, to which shall 
be referred all matters relating to the organization or assistance 
of churches, and the opening of new fields of missionary labor 
in those States. 

4th, A Committee on the Middle and Southern States, to 
which shall be referred all questions of a similar character in 
respect to the Middle States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Southern States on the Atlantic. 

5th, A Committee on the Western States, to which shall be 
referred all questions of a similar character in respect to the 
remaining States and Territories east of the Rocky Mountains. 

6th, A Committee on the Pacific Coast, to which shall be re- 
ferred all questions of a similar character in respect to the States 
and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains. 

7th, A Committee on Foreign Missions, to which shall be 
referred all matters connected with any Foreign Missions estab- 
lished by the Board. 

8th, A Committee on Theological Education and the Supply 
of Pulpits, to which shall be referred all matters connected with 
the preparation of young men for the ministry, the assisting in 
filling vacant pulpits whenever their co-operation is desired by 
parish committees, and increasing the number of efficient min- 
isters in the Denomination. 

It was voted, that the President be authorized to ap- 
point the Standing Committees for the current year, con- 
sulting for that purpose the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary ; and it was further voted, that, when the 
Board adjourn, they adjourn to Wednesday, at ten o’clock, 
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a.m., in order that the President may announce these 
Committees. 

A communication was presented from Rev. Ed. E. 
Hale, Chairman of the Committee of the National Confer- 
ence on Antioch College, asking, in behalf of that Com- 
mittee, a gift and a loan from the Association to insure the 
purchase of that institution. 

It was then voted, that $5,000 be appropriated towards 
the endowment of Antioch College, to be applied to the 
Professorship, to be called the Channing Professorship ; 
provided the $100,000, needed for securing the property, 
be raised. 

It was further voted, that a sum not exceeding $10,000 
be loaned to the Trustees of Antioch College, for a term 
of six months, without interest; provided that a guarantee 
for its payment be given by parties satisfactory to the 
Finance Committee of this Board. 

It was voted, that the Secretary be desired to attend, as 
the delegate of the Board, the Annual Convention of the 
New-Hampshire Unitarian Association, to be held, at 
Keene, on Wednesday and Thursday next. 

It was voted to proceed to the choice of a Director, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the election of Mr. Lowe to the 
Secretaryship ; and Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., was 
then unanimously chosen. 

It was voted, that $1,000 from the recent contribution of 
Rev. Messrs. Hale and Hepworth's Societies, Boston, in 
accordance with their request, be appropriated to the 
society in Chelsea, Mass., to aid them in enlarging their 
church. 

It was voted, that the thanks of the Association be given 
to the Hollis-street Society, for the use of their church, 
for the Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Ajourned to Wednesday, June 14. 
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June 14. — Present, Messrs. Palfrey, Kidder, Stebbins, 
Hinckley, Sawyer, Denny, Smith, and Fox. 

The President announced the following as the Standing 
Committees, which he was authorized at the last meeting 
to appoint : — 

Finance. 

Messrs. Smith, Sawyer, and Kidder. 

Publications. 

Messrs. Stebbins, Clarke, George Livermore, Smith, and 
Osgood. 

New- England States. 

Messrs. Sawyer, L. J. Livermore, and Fox. 

Middle and Southern Slates. 

Messrs. Ware, Kidder, and Denny. 

Western States. 

Messrs. Hedge, Staples, and Hepworth. 

Pacific Coast 

Messrs. Clarke, George Livermore, and Hinckley. 

Foreign Missions. 

Messrs. Hinckley, Shattuck, and L. J. Livermore. 

Theological Education , <fc. 

Messrs. Hedge, Eliot, and Stebbins. 

The Assistant Secretary — in the absence of the Secre- 
tary at the New-Hampshire Convention — presented ap- 
plications for aid received from the societies in North 
Cambridge and Rowe, Mass.; Brunswick, Me.; and Fitz- 
william, N. H. : and they were referred to the Committee 
on the New-England States. 

He also presented an application for aid from the soci- 
ety in Trenton, N.Y. ; and a letter from Rev. Samuel J. 
May, of Syracuse, N.Y., asking for a larger appropriation 
than heretofore for Rev. Wm. H. Fish, to enable him to 
give more of his time to missionary work in Central New 
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York : both of which were referred to the Committee on 
the Middle and Southern States. 

He further presented a communication from Rev. S. S« 
Hunting, concerning missionary work in Michigan, and 
letters relating to movements for the formation of new 
Unitarian Societies in Oshkosh, and Sheboygan, Wis. ; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Western 
States. 

Adjourned to Monday, July 10, at three o’clock, p.m. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

The Thirteenth Annual Conference of Western Uni- 
tarian Churches was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, commencing 
on Wednesday evening, June 14, with a sermon by Rev. 
Edward E. Hale of Boston. On Thursday morning, a meeting 
was held for conference and prayer ; which was followed, at nine 
o’clock, by the regular session of the Conference, most of the day 
being occupied in hearing reports from the churches. The fol- 
lowing churches reported: Alton, Bloomington, Chicago (two 
churches), Geneva, Lockport, Quincy, and Rockford, 111. ; Aus- 
tinburg, Cincinnati (two churches), Marietta, Salem, and To- 
ledo, Ohio ; Fond du Lac, Janesville, and Milwaukee, Wis. j 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, and Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, and Syracuse, N.Y.; Winona and St. Paul, Minn.; Mead- 
ville and Pittsburg, Penn. ; Louisville, Ky. ; and Keokuck, 
Iowa. After these reports were finished, officers for the en- 
suing year were chosen, as follows : President, Rev. George W. 
Hosmer, D.D., of Buffalo, N.Y. ; Vice-Presidents, Rev. Abiel A. 
Livermore, of Meadville, Penn., and Hon. George Hoadly, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; Recording Secretary, Rev. A. G. Hibbard, 
of Detroit, Mich. ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Stephen H. 
Camp, of Toledo, Ohio ; Treasurer, Jefferson Wiley, of Detroit, 
Mich. ; Executive Committee, Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, Rev. John H. Hey wood, of Louisville, Ky., O. J. Steele, 
of Buffalo, N.Y., Robert Brunison, of Quincy, 111., and Hon. 
Alphonso Taft, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Missionary Committee, 
Rev. Carlton A. Staples, of Milwaukee, Wis., Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of Chicago, 111., Rev. Frederic W. Holland, of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., Nathan Means, of Chicago, 111., and R. N. Rice, of 
Detroit, Mich. Thursday evening, a sermon was preached by 
Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, 111. — Friday forenoon, an 
address was delivered by Rev. Carlton A. Staples, on “ Our 
Western Work : What is it ? How we do it ; n which was fol- 
lowed by remarks from Rev. Edward E. Hale, delegate from 
the American Unitarian Association ; Rev. Robert Collyer ; and 
Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., of New York. A resolution was 
passed to raise not less three thousand dollars the coming year 
for missionary purposes. Friday evening, the members of the 
Conference spent at the residence of Mr. Robert Hosea, at 
Clifton, by his invitation. — Saturday forenoon, there was a dis- 
cussion on the subject of church building ; and, at the close of 
the session, the following resolution, reported by the Committee 
on Patriotic Resolutions, was adopted : — 

“ Resolved , That, in the private life and public career of 
Abraham Lincoln, we gratefully recognize an illustrious example 
of Christian manhood. In striking the bonds from slavery, he 
fulfilled the Scripture, * Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 
He died a martyr ; and death has doubtless exalted him from 
the Father of the American people, to the friend of mankind.” 

On Saturday afternoon, there was a social gathering at the 
residence of Mr. Jacob Hoffner, in Ludlow. — Sunday, there 
was preaching at both the Unitarian churches, — Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows, of New York, occupying the pulpit at the Church of the 
Redeemer j and Rev. Henry W. Brown, of Augusta, Me., that 
of the First Society. Sunday evening, the exercises of the 
Conference closed with the communion service at the Church 
of the Redeemer. 

Rev. George S. Shaw, who has been serving as a private 
in the 27th Regiment Missouri Volunteers, in the campaigns of 
General Sherman through Georgia and the Carolinas, has been 
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appointed Chaplain of the 135th Regiment U. S. Colored Troops, 
— a regiment comp&sed entirely of men formerly slaves. 

Rev. Asarelah M. Bridge, having resigned the charge 
of the society in Hampton Falls, N.H., has received a call 
from the society at East Marshfield, Mass. 

Rev. William C. Tenney has accepted an invitation to take 
charge of the society in Lawrence, Kansas, for three months. 

Rev. Edmund H. Sears was installed as pastor of the society 
in Weston, Mass., on Sunday, May 28. The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Joseph Field, D.D., the former pastor, and Mr. 
Sears ; the latter preaching the sermon. 

The Society in Janesville, Wis., have laid the corner-stone 
of their new church. The order of services on the occasion was 
as follows: Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Joseph Angier; 
hymn, read by Rev. D. H. Clarke ; depositing box in corner- 
stone, by Rev. Silas Farrington, the pastor of the society ; 
prayer, by Rev. Carlton A. Staples ; address, by Rev. Robert 
Collyer. 

Rev. Everett Finley has accepted an invitation to take 
charge, for several months, of the society in Hampton Falls, 
N.H. 

Rev. Charles H. Wheeler has received a call from the 
new Unitarian Society in Winchendon, Mass. 

Rev. Charles A. Humphreys, late Chaplain of the Second 
Regiment Massachusetts Cavalry, has accepted a call from the 
society in Springfield, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The present number contains one-half more than the usual 
amount. The same was the case in the January number. The 
Committee have decided therefore to omit the August number, 
which, owing to the unsettled condition of parishes, often fails 
to reach the subscribers j and thus the volume will be of the 
usual size. 

Several articles prepared for this number have been necessa- 
rily crowded out by the length of the anniversary reports. 
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MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


VOL.VI.] BOSTON, SEPTEMBER, 1866. [No. 9. 


EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

With the present number, the control of the “ Monthly 
Journal ” passes into other hands. In accordance with the 
newly adopted By-laws of the Executive Board, the Secre- 
tary of the Association becomes ex-officio editor of the 
Journal, under the direction of the Committee on Publica- 
tions. It may not, therefore, be out of place to make this 
the occasion for some explanation in regard to the purpose 
and method proposed in its management. 

In order to make this clear, let it first be remembered, 
that this is the only organ of the American Unitarian 
Association. The Association indirectly encourages the 
circulation, and receives the support, of other religious 
periodicals ; but for none of them is it in any sense respon- 
sible, and over none of them has it the smallest control. 
This fact determines, in a great measure, what shall be the 
scope and aim of this Journal. 

I. The leading object will be to promote the practical 
purposes of the Association. It will report the proceed- 
ings of the Executive Committee, so that the contributors 
to the Annual Funds may see from month to month exact- 
ly how these funds are used ; and it will give reports of oar 
VOL. vi. 33 
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various missionary operations, that the churches may know, 
as fully as may be, the relative success and importance of 
every branch of effort. Probably a large portion of every 
number will be occupied with such matter as this feature 
will comprehend. 

II. We shall aim, next, to present in every number some 
views with regard to practical work in the line of effort 
to which this Association is pledged. 

For guidance in this we shall not look beyond the 
unmistakable voice of the denomination, as it is expressed 
both in the liberal contributions of our churches, and in 
the utterances of their representatives in the National 
Conference. The denomination has declared its belief in 
the power of our form of religion to grapple with the 
great work which has fallen to our times, and its purpose 
to be true to the opportunity which is thus presented. 
We shall assume that the generous standard of effort 
which has thus been raised is meant to be maintained; 
and all our discussions of plans and methods of action will 
be with reference to a constantly increasing sphere of 
activity. 

III. The remainder of the Journal will be devoted to 
such matter as may seem to be best fitted to interest and 
edify the readers of a religious journal, and to promote the 
interests of liberal religious thought We shall discuss 
that wide variety of topics which this purpose will em- 
brace. 

This portion is, of course, the most difficult and the 
most delicate, because of the widely different modes of 
thought and belief which our ecclesiastical body compre- 
hends. It can hardly be possible that all shall be suited 
with the 6ame. But there is one thing which the editor 
will try to keep in mind, and which he hopes the readers 
will remember too, and that is (what has been already 
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referred to), that this is the organ of the Association, and 
the editor is, in this capacity, only the instrument of the 
body which he represents. This consideration makes his 
course, in a measure, plain. He is not to consult his own 
personal views alone, but must regard the average convic- 
tions of the denomination. Accepting this direction, we 
are led to the following conclusions, as to the principles 
we shall adopt We believe that the general voice of the 
denomination demands that the Journal shall be catholic 
and liberal, holding that broad ground which has been so 
distinctly assumed. But we find, just as clearly, a demand 
that it shall be something positive and assured. Moreover, 
we do not believe that catholicity and liberality require 
that every thing, however extreme in either direction, 
shall be admitted to its pages; or that we shall insert 
articles, however worthy to be circulated, which would 
disturb the harmony of the denomination. There are 
other places where such things can be published; and 
it is no restriction to the utmost liberty of expression 
to say, that this is not the place. We refer once more to 
the action of the National Conference as our guide. The 
churches there found that there was, between the two 
extremes, and within the reach and sympathy of both, a 
common ground of feeling and belief large enough and real 
enough to make active co-operation possible, on a scale so 
generous and ample as to give us all a joy and hope such as 
never thrilled us before. So let us believe there is a com- 
mon ground large and real enough to give interest to dis- 
cussions and thoughts that lie within its compass, provided 
they be able and alive. For this the editor relies on the 
willingness of our brethren — out of their desire to advance 
the cause of Liberal Christianity — to contribute the very 
best fruit of their heart and brain. The wide circulation 
which it is intended to give to the Journal makes it a very 
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desirable channel for the diffusion of whatever may be 
thus contributed ; and we trust that it may maintain the 
position which it ought to hold as the journal of the denom- 
ination. In order to give to the Articles both a personal 
interest and a certain individual responsibility, all con- 
tributions from other than the editor’s pen will be marked 
by the authors’ initials. 


THE SOCIAL CHANGES AFFECTING THE ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL LIFE OF NEW- ENGLAND TOWNS. 

BY HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 

In a beautiful New-England village, in which the writer 
has a deep interest, a pretty little Unitarian church, half 
hid in its own young maples, stands half-way down the 
elm-arched street, gleaming out of the general greenness 
in its snowy coat of white paint, and just lifting its modest 
spire above academy, schoolhouse, and cupolaed home- 
steads. The town is a purely agricultural one, and has 
about two thousand three hundred inhabitants, of whom, 
perhaps, seven or eight hundred live in the village. 
Founded about one hundred and ten years ago, it was, 
until thirty years since, only one parish, and had one 
church, of a stern Calvinistic type of doctrine, greatly 
softened by the liberal, practical tendencies of the two 
ministers, who, for the largest part of the previous period, 
had occupied its pulpit. The straiter portion of the 
people, finding the larger and more influential part of 
the parish inclined to milder views, and to an abandon- 
ment of the old standards, seceded, and established a 
strict “ Orthodox Congregational ” church of their own, 
which now stands in its neat and comely proportions, 
on “ the other ” village street, facing the Common. The 
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old meeting-house, built by the town, passed practically 
into the hands of the Liberals. It stood, however, a mile 
out of the village, at the top of a steep hill nearly a mile 
long, in the geographical centre of the town, requiring the 
principal portion of the ordinary congregation to climb, in 
midsummer heats and December snows, the mountain of 
holiness, twice each Sunday, if they would be constant 
in their vows at the Lord’s House. After the terms of 
separation had been slowly adjusted, the original society 
declared itself Unitarian, built itself, down in the village, 
the pretty little place of worship to which I have referred, 
and began its career as a Unitarian congregation. The 
old church, mighty in timber and in bulk, was taken down, 
and set up again bodily in the middle of the village 
Common, where, after a little use as a place of worship by 
the Unitarians, it was turned into a town-house, to which 
excellent though unconsecrated service, it is still devoted. 
A Universalist church was erected by a few zealous rep- 
resentatives of that sect — disaffected by the removal — 
upon the site of the old parish meeting-house on the hill, 
partly, it was said, in spite, and partly no doubt from 
worthy motives. After a very short occupation, it was 
deserted, and has stood, for fifteen years past, empty and 
useless, un painted, its windows broken in, — a ruin and a 
disgrace to the town, its sole service being to sustain upon 
its tower a bell which still rings out the noontide and the 
nine-o’clock evening hour, for the neighborhood. Mean- 
while, a small Methodist society has sprung up in the 
village, and at times flourished a little, although now 
either temporarily or finally abandoned. An Episcopal 
society for three seasons past has held its scanty services 
in the Town Hall, and now assembles in the Methodist 
chapel. There is a Catholic church, four miles off, 
resorted to by a few of the people. You will naturally 
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infer, that the town has grown rapidly to require these 
numerous and various religious provisions, and that its 
population has very much altered from the original type. 
On the contrary, the town has not grown in population 
three per cent since the century came in. There are, 
perhaps, ten per cent more of its people concentrated in 
the village. But a less changeable, a more homogeneous, 
town hardly exists in New England. The only change 
that has occurred, — and it is a change so characteristic of 
our institutions that it deserves general attention, — is, 
that the landed property of the town — originally in the 
hands of the descendants of its founder, or of a few lead- 
ing farmers and storekeepers, who had by force of what 
was thought wealth and position, a controlling influence 
which gave unity to the town action in church and in all 
other affairs — has gradually been divided and subdi- 
vided, until something like a general equality in means 
and influence describes the population. Instead of the 
views or wishes of one considerable family determining 
matters of Church or State 5 instead of any one superior 
class leading the town, — there are now fifty men who feel 
themselves, and are, just as much entitled to an opinion 
and a directing voice as the original five who ruled the 
town-meetings, and shaped the social and religious policy 
of the place. While this process of useful and necessary 
disintegration was going on, even more than now when it 
is almost perfectly effected, natural jealousies between 
those losing and those gaining power influenced very 
much the political and the denominational movements of 
the town. The yoke of the town fathers, kindly and use- 
fully as it had been imposed, galled the rising industry, 
the successful thought, the refining manners of the less fa- 
vored population. The old quarrel — here none the less 
real because decorously covered up — between the Roman 
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patricians and the plebs , or the English nobles and the 
merchants and tradesmen of their country, has existed in 
this and in most New-England villages, between the origi- 
nal settlers, land-owners, or small capitalists, and the small 
farmers and storekeepers and day-laborers. And this 
social controversy, in which the losing side is always hap- 
pily the few and the favored, and the gaining side the 
many and the upward-struggling, and where the power is 
usually relinquished with more grace and less sore con-- 
sciousness that it is passing away, than it is modestly 
appropriated after, being sought with secret but resolute 
and systematic effort, — this social controversy is at the 
bottom of the political and religious parties which divide 
and subdivide our smaller communities. It splits up 
churches. It is not because theological differences exist, 
or grow too important to be overlooked, that parishes are 
divided, but because these differences are convenient and 
decent grounds of division and separation when a certain 
ambitious few are tired of submitting to the lead of those 
in whose hands influence had settled. It forms political 
parties, not that any serious interest in special political 
theories compels opposition, but because political dogmas 
or catchwords or organizations become convenient and 
practicable means of rallying a party against the local 
domination of the old town clique. And these political 
and religious affinities, by degrees, are played off against 
each other, — men joining religious organizations for politi- 
cal purposes, and uniting themselves with political parties 
for sectarian purposes. Of course, there is always a cer- 
tain serious and thoughtful minority who hold their polit- 
ical and their theological views with profound earnestness 
of conviction ; and in every town and village there will be 
known and marked, a small number of persons (chiefly 
women) whose temperament, whose mental constitution, 
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whose larger or more limited experience, whose domestic 
antecedents, will not permit them to be indifferently on 
either side in politics or theology; who have no neutral 
ground, either of apathy or sympathy; who are posi- 
tively Calvinistic or Arminian, Trinitarian or Unitarian ; 
staunch holders to the doctrine of salvation by faith in a 
sacrificial atonement, or else to salvation by the free grace 
of God to all who will accept the moral and spiritual con- 
dition of likeness to Christ ; sticklers for a written service, 
or for extempore prayers 5 persons who are Peace Demo- 
crats or Black Republicans by downright conviction and 
necessity, and who would go to the stake for their opin- 
ions. But it is simply absurd to suppose, that either 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual convictions cause or main- 
tain the variety of sects and parties which in times of 
peace divide and splinter into insignificant fragments our 
New-England towns. They grow commonly out of per- 
sonal reasons, — the disaffection of a few rising men towards 
the old leaders, who want a new sphere of influence, and 
spring at any convenient basis of opposition. And after 
the wedge has entered, and a fragment has been pried off, 
the fragment has its own secret antagonisms of a personal, 
commercial, or social sort, and, in due time, develops a 
new conflict of strength and influence, which further 
breaks down the original mass, and helps forward the 
general disintegration. This can only be fully studied 
and appreciated in a town which is not growing, and 
where the population is essentially fixed in numbers and 
in quality. You behold there no zest for theological 
controversy, no earnest struggle between individuals to 
change each other’s opinions, no discernible difference in 
the type of character or morals. You* might talk with 
nine-tenths of the people, without being able to discover 
any practical or intellectual difference of views among 
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them. And yet they maintain, in a painful and unsatis- 
factory way, chiefly as a matter of pride, personal or 
partisan temper, four or five different churches and min- 
isters, around each of whom gathers not a theological 
sect, but some social or personal or political clique, rep-' 
resenting some old grievance, or jealousy, or strife for 
leadership, which is forgotten by all but the parties to it. 

Thirty years ago, in the town of which I speak, the 
large church was full. The minister was satisfied with, 
and actually managed to grow rich on, a salary of five 
hundred dollars per year ; and the people were contented 
enough with him to keep him from youth to old age. He 
married and baptized and buried a whole generation. 
Disputes, criticism, disaffection, were very rare. I cannot 
say that the people were more religious, were more moral, 
were more intelligent than now. They were happier, in 
heartier fellowship, better neighbors, less jealous, more 
contented, and vastly more agreeable. And there were 
always more marked and more interesting individuals in 
town. The manners of the well-to-do were more formal 
and more graceful both. The young were more respect- 
ful, and naturally looked up to the elders. And, then, it 
must not be forgotten, that, in those days, before railroads 
had invaded the seclusion of our country towns, their busi- 
ness was greatly more various and complicated than now. 
Staging and teaming gave great appearance and great 
reality of bustle. Stocks of goods had to be larger and 
more complete. It required more capital and better busi- 
ness talents to keep a country store ; and the village mer- 
chant was a much more important character. Then there 
was no slipping down to Boston, or to the county-town, 
for any needed article. The trades were more generally 
distributed through all communities. Good blacksmiths 
and white-smiths, good builders and carpenters, good tan- 
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ners and furriers, good mechanics of all sorts, were to be 
found within the limits of every town of two thousand 
people. This village had its two large taverns (now one), 
its newspaper, and printing-shop in which even a few 
books were printed. It did a considerable fur-trade. It 
manufactured guns and Indian ornaments. It made its 
own leather. It traded far and wide in Vermont. 
Four stages drove into town to breakfast every morning. 
Twenty teams loaded with goods were often seen in its 
streets at a time. And it supported two or three or four 
lawyers, some of whom became greatly distinguished 
afterwards and elsewhere. Far from Boston, it must 
needs have its competent physician, its able lawyer, its 
reliable politician. It kept its young men at home by its 
own active business, and furnished them with somebody to 
look up to. This is now all changed. There is, with the 
exception of shoemaking, no considerable industry in the 
whole town, — no wheelwright, tanner, white-smith. It 
is a week’s work to find a carpenter, and secure his ser- 
vices ; a saddler, who can’t furnish a saddle-cloth, or make 
a harness; two or three pining stores, in which small 
stocks of only the most essential articles are to be found ; 
no grist-mill that runs in summer ; no saw-mill at which a 
foot of plank can be bought 6hort of a month’s notice ; no 
steam-engine or iron-works of any description. You can 
imagine the dulness and death that settles over the aspect 
of a town thus without variety of industry, or bustle of 
business. No staging, no teaming, no forty or fifty 
wagons at the horse -stands about the taverns and the 
stores; no military company in town, and no engine 
company, and no young men to make either of them out 
of. For young men will not stay in finished commu- 
nities. They must have occupation and excitement, and 
there is none here. The soil, principally suited to grass 
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and com and o^ts, requires comparatively few hands to 
cultivate it. It has had all the people it would support 
these sixty years. And the young men have nothing to do 
but go West, or into the cities, seeking their fortunes. The 
girls stay behind, and many of them pine away in single- 
hood. A good many of the thrifty farmers have moved 
into the village to pass their old age in greater ease, 
seldom leaving their equals in their places on the soil. 
Every now and then, some son of the town returns with 
his little fortune gained elsewhere, and buys or builds in 
the dear old place of his childhood ; so that the capital 
of the place is kept whole. Meanwhile, order, comfort, 
finish, are always more and more apparent. To all 
appearance, vice has quitted the place. The bar-room 
has lost its attractions in losing its constituents ; no bowl- 
ing alley or billiard saloon exists within the limits of the 
place. There is no litter in the stall, where there is no ox 
in the crib; no tares where no wheat or other green 
thing will grow. Where there are no young men, be sure 
there will be no youthful vices. A town library of excel- 
lent quality and size, much patronized by the whole peo- 
ple, has taken the place of the nine-pin alley. In lieu of 
one religious society, we have four ; an academy, which is 
seldom open, and a High School, which is often shut. 

Now, what is likely to be the social, political, and reli- 
gious life of a town in which trade, and all occupation for 
young men, has departed; where the opportunity for 
money-making is gone; where the people are all about 
equally independent, with no special need of each other, 
little trade or mutual exchange, no excitement and no 
enterprise, and no hope of any growth or outward 
improvement? Of course, in the village, there is abun- 
dant time to be very observing and critical of each other, 
and hardly any other occupation aside from household 
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duties. One can’t be reading newspapers, novels, or even 
solid books, all day long. The minister and his wife, his 
sermons, his visits, his defects, are very visible and attrac- 
tive topics. We even heard a burglary spoken of as a 
sort of God-send, and a fire as a healthy excitement. As 
much as possible must be made out of every thing. Every- 
body’s habits, temper, trials, weaknesses, are known to 
everybody else. Every movement of every man, woman 
and child is noted. All the women know just how long 
Mrs. Smith’s bonnet has lasted, and just how much she 
will give for her new one. And if Mr. Smith has a new 
overcoat, or a silk umbrella, they will ferret out the cause 
of it in the legacy which his wife’s great uncle, away off 
in Missouri, lately left her. 

Now, with this change in the whole business of the 
town, where thinking and talking have taken the place of 
doing and being, — and the tongue goes, and the brains, if 
the stages and teams don’t, — what are the prospects of 
unity, peace, and stability in religious societies ? Let us 
look a little at this. There have been ten settled ministers 
(a few of them engaged by the year), and a countless num- 
bers of supplies in the intervals between the settlements, 
in the Unitarian parish here ! The Orthodox parish has 
been more stable (having all the while harder work to 
sustain itself, and really comparatively flourishing upon 
its difficulties). It has had, perhaps, five ministers mean- 
while. The Methodist is, by nature, fluctuating in its 
pastorates. The Episcopal society, two in three years. 
In this whole period, only one ministry has lasted seven 
years. With that exception, the parish has always been 
divided and uncomfortable. If any thing could satisfy it, 
surely it must have been satisfied long ago ! For in its 
long procession of settled ministers (enough to cover two 
centuries in the good old times), I would engage to pick 
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oat as able and as good m£n as the ministry of New 
England can furnish ; and samples of Old School and New 
School, or conservative and radical, of prosaic and poetical, 
of pulpit orators and of parish ministers! But what 
mortal man, living on seven hundred or eight hundred 
dollars a year in these times, can, for fifty-two Sundays, 
or three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, expect to 
satisfy and unite a body of people, who have nothing else 
to do but pick him in pieces, — his sermon, his visits, his 
wife, his children, his exchanges ! If they were busy , he 
might now and then escape observation. If they were 
making money, they wouldn't grudge his small salary. 
If they were pleased with each other, or contented with 
themselves, they might reflect a little of their complacency 
on him and his doings. If Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith 
could by any possibility like each other , they might like 
the same minister. If Mr. Roe and Mr. Doe were not 
such deadly rivals in town meeting, they might possibly 
think equally well of their excellent parson, who never 
meddles with politics. But now all the little strifes and 
jealousies in town meet like hungry dogs about the only 
bone, and snarl and bite at that piece of public or parish 
property, — the minister. And what now divides the par- 
ish, and keeps it divided, so that a minister might as well 
sit down upon the hub of an express-wagon with the hope 
of a day’s rest, as settle in this restless place, is just what 
originally divided the parish into Orthodox and Unitarian, 
Methodist and Episcopalian. They divided originally 
upon personalities, — divided as long as they could manage 
to support these independent movements, and then stopped 
dividing in form, but did not stop dividing in spirit. 
Whereas they paid five hundred dollars, thirty years ago, 
to the minister of a united town, they pay now from two 
thousand to two thousand five hundred (with no more 
VOL. vl 34 
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means, and with not a tenth part the business and pros- 
perity) to four ministers of four struggling and never- 
satisfied congregations. 

(To be concluded.) 


CIRCULATION OF OUR LITERATURE. 

A few weeks ago the following circular was sent to all 
our ministers : — 

My dear Sir, — The Executive Committee invite your 
interest in the following attempts to circulate the literature of 
our denomination : — 

I. They have caused to be printed a new edition of thirty of 
our most approved doctrinal Tracts, which they offer for gratu- 
itous distribution. They will send to you as many of these as 
you can circulate in such a way as to aid the cause of Liberal 
Christianity. In applying for them, please designate the num- 
ber of kinds, and the number of copies of each kind, that you 
can profitably use. 

• II. They also offer the select volume of Channing’s Writings 
(12mo, 480 pp.), with the following liberal proposal: They fix. 
the price per copy at the very low sum of sixty cents ; and of 
this amount they will allow twenty cents on each copy to the 
person who sells them. 

In order to avoid the complication of accounts, it is requested 
that the orders for books may be accompanied with the money 
in payment. Orders thus received will be immediately filled, 
and books sent free of cost. A sample copy will be sent, if 
desired, free of expense. 

III. They urge a vigorous effort to secure a more extensive 
spread of the “Monthly Journal.” This is the only published 
organ of the Association. It will contain a full account of the 
action of the Executive Committee, and of all the operations 
connected with our denomination } and information respecting 
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whatever may be most interesting to us as a religious body. 
They believe that it will help to a more cordial interest in the 
work to which the Association is pledged. The plan, as stated 
at the beginning of the year, will be to furnish as many copies, 
to any society contributing to the funds of the Association, as 
they may desire ; it being, of course, understood that no more 
shall be asked for than can be wisely distributed. A few copies 
will be supplied for distribution outside your own parish, if you 
wish. The regular subscription price is one dollar a year. 

The Committee earnestly bespeak your co-operation in all 
the ways thus suggested of extending the knowledge of our 
faith. 

In case your own engagements forbid, can you not find in 
your parish some person willing to undertake the work which 
these requests involve? 

We take the liberty to print the following letter which 
has been received from one brother, in answer to this 
appeal : — 

Houlton, Me., July 19, 1866. 

Rev. Mr. Lowe. 

Dear Sir, — I have canvassed a day and a half for the 
select volume of Channing, and the result is, that one hundred 
copies have been subscribed for by fifty-two persons. I thought 
it best to put the work down to cost, — forty cents. Some of 
my men paid for five, and others for ten, copies, expressing the 
wish that I would distribute them. I do not see, however, 
where I can put so many copies to the best advantage within 
the limits of Houlton j so, after consulting with one or two 
friends, I have decided to order seventy-five copies (thirty dol- 
lars* worth) of Channing, eighteen of Bulfinch’s 44 Communion 
Thoughts,” — provided you can furnish copies of the new edition 
at fifty cents, or less, per copy, — and the balance of the forty 
dollars which I send, in Eliot’s or Peabody’s Doctrinal Lectures. 
I wish to administer the Lord’s Supper soon, and I think that 
the 44 Communion Thoughts ” will have an influence, if presented 
to seriously disposed persons. 

Very truly yours, George F. Piper. 
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This is precisely what we desired, and what we hope 
will be the result in very many of our parishes. The 
volume of Channing was selected as a convenient volume 
with which to make the beginhing ; but our purpose has 
reference, not to the circulation of one or two books alone, 
but of all such works as Dewey and Walker and Clarke 
and Hedge, and the very many besides, within our own 
denomination, who have enriched the religious literature of 
the world. 

We have not yet sufficiently realized to what an extent 
the printed word is to be our reliance ib extending the 
principles and influence of our faith. Other denomina- 
tions have found out its importance, and acted on it long 
ago. The Methodists have always relied upon it largely 
for the propagation of their doctrines ; and the spread of 
their Church shows how efficient an instrumentality it has 
been. It is stated in the “ North American Review ” for 
April, 1865, that “they support, at the present time, two 
publishing houses and five depositories, giving employment 
to twelve editors and five hundred clerks and operatives, 
and distributing nearly thirty thousand different publica- 
tions, including fourteen periodicals with a monthly circu- 
lation, in the aggregate, of more than one million copies.” 

The Congregationalists (Orthodox) have voted one 
hundred thousand dollars for establishing a publishing 
house in Boston. 

It is time for us to be in earnest in this matter. The 
importance of it is the greater in view of the great lack of 
ministers. Men to speak the word cannot be found in 
sufficient nymbers to meet the demand; but these books, 
containing the best thought of our best men, can go forth 
to preach in every house. There is nothing which is 
needed more, in order to spread liberal ideas, than to circu- 
late these publications ; and no more efficient way of doing 
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it than by the co-operation of our ministers, or persons in 
our congregations who will interest themselves in this 
appeal. 

Many ministers fancy that their own people are ac- 
quainted with these writings, and that the West is the 
place for all missionary work. We beg such persons to 
look about, as a writer in the “ Register ” suggested a few 
weeks ago, to see how many of our own religious books are 
on the shelves of their parishioners. The fact is, there 
are, we venture to say, as many persons within one hun- 
dred miles of the State House, who have never read a 
volume of Cbanning, as in any circle with similar radius 
that can be drawn in the United States. 

Let us hope that the attempt on the part of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, may be seconded by all the 
friends of our cause ; and that either the pastor or some 
other person in every society will undertake to do the work 
proposed, not only within their own parish, but in their 
whole neighborhood. We print on the cover of this 
Journal the list of our Publications; and also, with this 
number, a list of the Tracts referred to in our Circular. 
Any of the volumes on our list will be furnished on receipt 
of the price, with the same liberal percentage to the per- 
son selling them as is proposed in the case of the volume 
of Channing. 


List of Tracts recently republished by the Association, 

The Atonement. By E. H. Hall. 

False Witnesses answered. By J. F. Clarke. 

Remarks on Creeds. By W. E. Channing, D.D. 

Fidelity in Duty our Test of the Christian Character. By A. P. 
Peabody. 

Unitarianism Vindicated, &c. By James Walker, D.D. 

Uses of the Communion. By O. Dewey, D.D. 

34 * 
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Trinitarian Admissions. By F. W. Holland. 

On the Unitarian Belief. By O. Dewey, D.D. 

Erroneous Views of Death. By O. Dewey, D.D. 

The Future Life. By W. E. Channing, D.D. 

A Young Man’s Account of his Conversion from Calvinism. 
By Sylvester Judd. 

History of the Doctrine of the Atonement. By. J. F. Clarke. 

The Faith once delivered to the Saints. By . 

The Law of the Spiritual Life. By James Walker, D.D. 
Natural and Revealed Religion. By O. Dewey, D.D. 
Righteousness the True Basis of the Unitarian Denomination. 
By Ezra S. Gannett 

Foundations of Faith. By James Walker, D.D. 

Practical Goodness the True Religion. By. F. H. Hedge. 

The Apostle Paul a Unitarian. By Caleb Stetson. 

To the Law and the Testimony. By James Walker, D.D. 
Unitarianism not a Negative System. By Ezra S. Gannett, D.D. 
Belief and Unbelief. By O. Dewey, D.D. 

Come and See. By William B. 0. Peabody. 

Testimony of Scripture against the Trinity. By Henry Ware, Jr. 
Distinguishing Opinions of Unitarians. By W. E. Channing, D.D. 


LIFE OF HORACE MANN. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has shown its ap- 
preciation of the public service of Mr. Mann, by erecting 
his statue, and placing it by the Bide of that of her most 
favored son. The “Memoir” which has recently been 
published shows by what generous sacrifice, what ardent 
devotion and steadfast fidelity, this service was rendered. 

The “ Memoir ” is admirably prepared, with a pleasant 
mingling of narrative and discriminating analysis, with 
extracts from his own letters and diary; and the publishers 
have given it a most attractive form. We commend it as 
worthy to be very widely circulated as one of the most 
agreeable and valuable of biographies. 
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But to the readers of this journal it has a peculiar 
interest, as being an illustration in actual experience of the 
power of the principles of Liberal Christianity. No one 
can read the book before us without being struck with 
the fact, that these liberal views of religion constituted the 
most powerful influence by which his life was guided. His 
earliest recollections were connected with gloomy struggles 
against the teachings of Calvinism, which he heard as a 
boy from the lips of Dr. Emmons ; and his childish heart,* 
revolting at the picture of eternal misery which the 
preacher portrayed, as he told of “ the bottomless and 
seething lake, filled with torments, and the wailing and 
agony of its victims,” constructed, as he says, “the theory 
of Christian ethics and doctrine respecting virtue and 
vice, rewards and penalties, time and eternity, God and his 
providence, which, with such modifications as advancing 
age and a wider vision must impart,” he retained till he 
died. 

He came, as a young man, into hearty sympathy with Dr. 
Channing and Father Taylor, out of which grew the gen- 
erous humanity and fervent piety and wide liberality 
which marked his character. The strongest element in 
him was bis love of man. He used to refer with satisfac- 
tion to the “anxiously repeated injunction of Jesus, 4 If thou 
lovest me, feed my sheep/ ” And, after a season of intense 
sorrow, he writes, “During all that time, I felt not a 
moment’s remorse because I had not loved God more. I 
felt, indeed, that it was a great and irreparable misfortune, 
that I had not been taught the existence of a God worthy 
of being loved ; but all the regrets were, that I had not 
acted differently towards mankind ” 

In this, and kindred points of belief, was the key to his 
whole life ; for doctrine was with him not a thing of the 
intellect alone, but something out of which character grew. 
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And the record is one of such self-forgetful toil, such entire 
consecration to what he 'deemed the highest work for man, 
that we may refer to it as one of the ripe fruits of a liberal 
faith. 

As we look, after reading the book, upon the statue of 
Mr. Mann, in the State-house grounds, it seems to us to 
be speaking ever the last words he uttered in public, and 
which seem to embody the spirit of his life, “ Be ashamed 
to die, until you have won some victory for humanity.” 


REV. SAMUEL ABBOT SMITH. 

This lamented pastor and brother died in the service of 
the Unitarian Association, from disease contracted during 
a temporary mission in Norfolk, Va. This circumstance 
would of itself constitute a peculiar claim to a mention in 
this journal. But, apart from this, it has seldom been our 
duty to record the death of one in whose departure our 
ministry has sustained a greater loss. 

The beautiful tributes by Dr. Hill and Dr. Stebbins, 
which have been published, give a truthful and by no 
means too exalted a picture of his character. 

The transparent simplicity to which they refer was his 
most marked characteristic; but few ever exemplified so 
well how simplicity is strength . Not only did unfairness 
and impurity shrink back at his presence rebuked, but he 
had — that which is promised to the pure in heart — a 
clearness of perception, which is the highest wisdom, and 
which gave to his simple utterances more power than elo- 
quent speech. 

We count him among the most useful, as well as among 
the most saintly, of all our ministers. 
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To be sure, he was not conspicuous among the brethren, 
and rarely took part in the general activities of our body. 
But this was chiefly owing to the fact that all his energies 
were devoted to his own parish. As a pastor, he had few 
equals. Dr. Stebbins, relates how touchingly even the last 
act of his life, by which he took himself, as it proved for 
ever, from his people, was mainly prompted by the desire 
to make himself better fitted, by his enlarged experience, 
for his pastoral work. 

This devotion to his parish was beautifully tender and 
constant ; and the reality of it was so apparent to all who 
knew him, that they will read with peculiar feeling the 
words of the last sermon he ever preached to his congre- 
gation, just before leaving for his missionary tour : “ I have 
long felt that my relation to you had changed from one of 
merely official duty to a relation of personal friendship. 
While, in one respect, this makes my work the easier, as a 
labor of love, in another, with every added year, it becomes 
more wearing. Perhaps in other scenes I may meet with 
much of suffering and distress, and I shall sympathize 
with it ; but it will not come home to me, as do the troubles 
and sorrows and bereavements ^hich you and I bear 
together here. I begin to feel that it is a good deal of a 
sacrifice, to leave you even for two months.” 

We record these words with the more interest because, 
speaking as they do what was his prevailing sentiment, we 
desire to draw attention to what we deem a prominent 
lesson which his life has taught ; viz., the happiness of the 
profession of Christian ministry to one who faithfully per- 
forms its duties, and is suited to its work. It may be that 
his parish were peculiarly kind to him ; but we think his 
nature would have drawn kindness from any parish to 
which he might have ministered : while we have conversed 
with him enough to know that his great happiness was not 
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in the acts of kindness he received, but in the satisfaction 
he found in the daily ministration to others, which was 
part of his regular official duty. Turning from the con- 
templation of such a life as his, we think with surprise that 
so many of our earnest and Christian young men torn 
dside from the ministry to other walks of life. We wish 
that an adequate memoir of Mr. Smith could be prepared, 
if only for this reason, to show, as illustrated in him, the 
rich satisfaction, the honor, the usefulness, the happiness, 
of the profession which he so loved and adorned. 


ORTHODOXY DEFINED. 

A Council has recently convened in the Third Congre- 
gational Church of Portland, to consider the expediency of 
installing Rev. J. E. Walton as its pastor. They met in 
the evening, at half-past seven, and proceeded, before a 
crowded congregation, to examine the candidate. The 
examination turned upon the question, whether he was 
sufficiently orthodox in his doctrinal belief. 

At nine o’clock the Council adjourned, to meet in the 
morning to resume the examination. At nine o’clock, a.m., 
the examination again commenced, and lasted for two hours 
more. 'The result was, that, when the vote was taken, Mr. 
Walton was refused the fellowship of the churches. 

The Report of the result of the doings of the Council, 
drawn up by the Committee, is as follows : — 

Report. 

In coming to this result, the Council deem it due to all parties 
to state, that we understand Mr. Walton as holding generally 
the doctrines received by the Congregational Churches. We 
also understand him as saying, that he does not know but there 
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may be another state of probation and offer of salvation, after 
death, for all to whom Christ is not personally preached ; and 
that, whilst believing in a future retribution, he says that the 
everlasting punishment of the impenitent may be an extinction 
of existence by annihilation. We regard the doctrine of anni- 
hilation as a great and dangerous error, and we doubt not our 
churches so regard it; and, as we cannot participate in the 
induction of any minister into the fellowship of the churches, 
whose sentiments must be a perpetual source of discord and 
division, we are therefore compelled, by a sense of duty, to 
decline to install Mr. Walton as pastor of the Third Church. 

The Council would record their sense of the Christian spirit 
and demeanor of Mr. Walton throughout these proceedings, 
and heartily extend to him, and also to the members of this 
church, their Christian sympathy ; and pray that God may over- 
rule these painful circumstances for his own glory, the building- 
up of believers in the truth as it is in Jesus, and the extension 
of that kingdom which consists in righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. 

It thus appears by the statement of the Council them- 
selves, that, in every point but one, the candidate held views 
whose orthodoxy was unquestioned. Moreover, they praise 
his Christian spirit (tested as it must have been by three 
and a half hours of such questioning as that) ; and they do 
not suggest a doubt as to his ability, or his purity of life. 
The only ground of his rejection was his want of sound- 
ness on the question of everlasting damnation. He does 
not appear to have professed a clear denial of that doc- 
trine ; but only “ he does not know but that there may be 
another state of probation and offer of salvation after 
death for all to whom Christ is not personally preached 
and, whilst believing in a future retribution, he says that 
the everlasting punishment of the impenitent may he an 
extinction of existence by annihilation. 

We record this, because it is often said that we misrepre- 
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sent in our discussions of doctrine the position of the 
Orthodox of the present day, and make them accountable 
for beliefs which they have outgrown. We find nothing 
more repugnant upon this subject, even in the writings of 
Jonathan Edwards, than this deliberate avowal of a Con- 
gregational Council, that it is enough to constitute a man 
unfit for a Christian minister, if he harbors even a doubt 
respecting a doctrine, the literal horrors of which, if true, 
neither Edwards nor any other man ever pictured with 
half the awfulness it really possesses. 

It makes us sad to think of that Council trying to force 
an honest man, under the penalty of losing his right to be 
settled as pastor, to declare that he had no doubts about 
the truth of a doctrine, which (as a writer in the “ Gospel 
Banner ” declares) “ if they themselves believed as they 
believe other things, without doubting, would drive them to 
insanity.” 


“THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE, AS INDICATED BY 
THE TENDENCIES OF MODERN THOUGHT AND 
FEELING.” 

A SERMON BY JAMES CRANBROOK, EDINBURGH. 

Mr. Cranbrook was formerly a clergyman of the Inde- 
pendent Orthodox Church in England. Several years ago 
he left that body, and joined the Unitarians. He only 
remained with them a year or two, however, and then 
sought admission into his own fold again. The Unitarians 
of England seem to fear that their own illiberality may 
have driven him from them. However that may be, he 
has here published, from the ranks of Orthodoxy, an able, 
liberal sermon, strong with the power of earnest thought 
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and with the calmness of assured conviction, in reading 
which we, at the same time, wonder how he can be tolerat- 
ed in his own denomination, and regret that he did not find 
a resting-place in our own. 

We think the sermon well worthy of publication in this 
country. The following extract indicates the tone which 
pervades the whole discourse, and it is interesting as bear- 
ing upon one of the questions now prominently agitated 
in the theological world: — 

“ Hence then, it seems to me, one of the first acts of the 
Church of the future will be to tear into a thousand pieces all 
the worthless paper upon which our creeds have been stereo- 
typed, and scatter them to the winds. For these creeds, how- 
ever true they may be, sin against the freedom of thought 
required by the growing intelligence of the age, in both the 
forms I have glanced at First, they come with their authority, 
and dictate the direction which a man’s thoughts shall take ; and, 
second, they require him to express his beliefs, when he has 
brought his soul to rest in them, precisely in a set and invaria- 
ble form of words. Now, no one can do that without becoming 
untrue in the form of his words. And words are not things to 
be played and sported with as we list : they are sacred things, 
to be treated with reverence and loyalty. . . . Christian affec- 
tions and Christian virtues are found associated with all creeds ; 
and therefore Christian people, having only one test given them 
by which to try each other (“by their fruits shall ye know 
them ”), begin to widen greatly the boundaries of the Church. 
Hence, in the Church of the future, the destruction of all sec- 
tarianism seems to me to be inevitable. Whatever differences 
Christian men may have, they will know that their agreements 
are greater, and that, whilst the former for the most part affect 
only what is passing and temporary, the latter are connected 
with the essential and eternal.” 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

Our community has seldom been greeted with a more 
welcome announcement than that which ha9 been made 
just as we are going to press, that Gov. Andrew has been 
chosen to the presidency of Antioch College, and has given 
the Trustees strong reason to believe in the probability of 
his acceptance, and of his entrance on the duties of that 
office immediately on the expiration of his gubernatorial 
term. 

To say that this announcement has given universal sat- 
isfaction would very faintly express the enthusiastic rejoic- 
ing of all friends of the cause of education, and of the 
# spread of liberal ideas. The interests of Antioch College 
have been made familiar to our people, and the vast 
importance of such an institution is universally acknowl- 
edged ; and we think we do not mistake when we say, 
that whatever has been manifested of hesitancy or indiffer- 
ence in regard to it has been owing only to want of confi- 
dence in the probable satisfactory establishment of the 
institution. Twice the public have had their hopes raised 
by the appointment of men to the presidency, under whom 
they felt confident that the best interests of the College 
would be secured; and the too speedy termination of the 
career of both these presidents, together with the series of 
difficulties and disappointments attending the affairs of the 
College, occasioned not unnaturally a feeling of discourage- 
ment and consequent coolness. The recent raising of one 
hundred thousand dollars, in order to secure it to liberal 
ideas, has not disproved the existence of such coolness ; for 
this sum inadequately meets the demands of the institution, 
and is far from measuring the appreciation of its impor- 
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tance on the part of our community. We have reason to 
believe, that many have withheld their contributions, be- 
cause they were not sure that the College would be so 
governed and instructed, that their benefactions would be 
of the fullest benefit. Now, at last, the prospect for its 
satisfactory government and instruction is beyond the 
anticipation of its most hopeful friends. We fancy, that, 
with Gov. Andrew for president, it will not be difficult to 
gather a corps of professors who will rank among the best 
in the land. And we shall be greatly surprised if this 
does not also make easy the collection of such amount of 
money as the complete success of the College requires. 

We understand, that it is proposed by Gov. Andrew to 
make his acceptance conditional on the raising of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in addition to what has 
been already subscribed; and we hope. that some such con- 
dition will be adhered to. It will be strange if liberal men 
are not found, who will be ready by the same benefactions 
at once to secure success to a magnificent project of na- 
tional importance, and also to show their appreciation of 
a valued public servant, when he retires from duties in 
which he has brought such credit upon the Commonwealth, 
— one in whose honor, we venture to say, a grateful public 
would contribute more to raise a monument if he were to 
die, than they are now asked to give to enable him to 
undertake a work to which he is willing to consecrate the 
best energies of his life. 

We trust it will not be from any failure on the part of 
the friends of the cause, if the announcement in the papers 
is not fulfilled. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Since our last Notice. 

[All publications received will be promptly acknowledged, and such 
as are deemed suitable will be noticed in the Journal.] 

Life of Horace Mann. By his Wife. Boston : Walker, Ful- 
ler, & Co. 12m6. pp. 602. [Reviewed in the present num- 
ber.] 

Reason in Religion. By Frederic Henry Hedge. Boston: 
Walker, Fuller, & Co., 245, Washington Street. 1865. 

This volume tvould have been noticed sooner had it been 
a poorer book ; but to write about it, one must read it, and read 
it through. You do not know what is coming, for there are no 
commonplaces in it. All is original, solid, compact, lucid. 
It is a book which marks the end of one period, and the 
beginning of another. It differs wholly from the theology 
of the Unitarian writings by Ware, Greenwood, and their 
contemporaries. On the other hand, it differs from the theol- 
ogy of Theodore Parker, Newman, and the like. It is a ship 
which sails alone over the ocean of thought, belonging neither, 
to the national fleet of Orthodox Unitarianism nor to the 
squadron of Radicals. Dr. Hedge first states that the under- 
standing — the organ of science — is not the organ of reli- 
gion. Religious truth is perceived by the moral nature, and 
being determines seeing. Nature and spirit are not opposed 
to each other; but the natural man is the spiritual man as yet 
undeveloped by spiritual influence. These two propositions are 
posited as the Introduction in the First Book : it is declared that 
God cannot be known by the understanding, 1 2 but is revealed 
to the moral sense ; * is everywhere present as Providence in 
all events ; 3 communes with man, in reply to prayer ; 4 is affect- 
ed and constrained by every genuine supplication ; 5 allows 
evil, as a necessary means of growth ; • has not created sin, as 
any thing positive, but permits it as a negation of good, to be 
conquered by his spirit ; 7 and of death as also a birth 8 into a 
new life, which we forebode, but do not comprehend 9 . A chap- 
ter on law as the limitation, but also condition, of liberty, 10 


1 “ The Retreating God.” 

2 “ The Advancing God.” 

8 “The Regent God/’ 

4 “ The Answering God.” 

6 “ The Exorable God.” 


6 “The old Enigma.” 

7 “ The old Discord.” 

« “ The old Fear.” 

® “ The old Hope.” 

1° “ Freedom in Bonds.” 
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finishes the first part, which has treated of what can be known 
of religion through reason. 

The second part of the work advances from rational re- 
ligion to rational Christianity. It differs from the old Unitari- 
anism in its methods and results. In its methods, since it 
establishes the authority of Christianity, not on miracles, but on 
insight ; in its results, since it does not ultimate in superna- 
tural rationalism, but in rational supernaturalism. In this 
also it differs in result, though not in method, from the radical 
achool of Unitarians, represented by Theodore Parker, O. B. 
Frothingham, &c., who land us in rational naturalism. Dr. 
Hedge introduces this part of the subject by a chapter on 
“ Reason and Faith.” In this he defends rationalism, implying 
thereby reason as being the highest authority in matters of 
religion. There is no infallible authority outside the soul, 
whether Church or Bible. Reason does not discover truth, but 
verifies it, and keeps it pure. So it serves faith. 

The first chapter of the second part discusses the history of 
opinions concerning the person of Christ, and admits as true 
the essence of the conclusions of the great Orthodox synods, 
declaring a perfect union of God and man in Christ He con- 
siders the popular theology as opposed to these decisions, and 
monophysite, because not recognizing the perfect humanity of 
Christ. The next chapter is on the limitation of Christ’s per- 
sonality by reason ; and interprets Paul as teaching, that a time 
is to come in the Church, in which Christ shall deliver up the 
kingdom of God, and cease to be the personal mediator in the 
Church. Concerning miracles, Dr. Hedge agrees with those 
who consider them as valueless as logical proofs of Christianity, 
and who deny them to be violations of natural law ; but he 
admits their reality as historical facts. Concerning the Holy 
Spirit, the chapter opens with some pregnant remarks defining 
this influence, and then proceeds with more personal applications. 
The chapter on “ The Spirit in the Letter ” is a vindication of the 
use and need of the letter against those who consider it an 
evil only. The chapter on “ Saving Faith ” declares that sal- 
vation by faith is eminently a Christian doctrine, and that it 
means we are saved by what we are, not by what we do ; and 
also, that, if we believe we are saved, we are saved. The chapter 
on 11 Atonement without Expiation ” is a very important theologi- 
cal discussion, in which the point of error in modern Orthodoxy 
is strikingly marked. Atonement by grace is the Christian 
doctrine : Atonement by expiation is the Pagan doctrine, con- 
tinued in Christianity. The next chapter is on “ Predestination ; ” 
and the ninth, on the “ Christian Doctrine of Immortality.” The 
last truly asserts, that the doctrine of Christianity is not of 
universal human immortality, but of spiritual ascent through 
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resurrection. Resurrection is a higher spiritual life. The next 
chapter, on “ Penal Theology,” declares that neither the Univer- 
salist nor Partialist theories of the future life are demonstra- 
“ ble. Dr. Hedge goes so far here, as in previous instances, as 
to seem to defend the possibility of eternal punishment ; and 
this is the weakest part of his book, though the most elaborate. 
The result of the “ critique ” is, that a few souls are probably 
eternally lost. This is not everlasting suffering, but the death 
of consciousness, annihilation of the moral nature. 

But why “ a few ” P Has God so made the soul that he can 
succeed in saving almost all , and yet fail of saving all ? This 
argues greater impotence of purpose than if only half were 
saved, or only a minority. The pity also for the lost is intensi- 
fied if this fate falls on a few : it makes it harder for them. But 
the chief argument for universal salvation, Dr. Hedge does not 
once refer to. This is to be found in the essence of the gos- 
pel, and notably in the parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
essence of the gospel is, that the worse a man is, the more pity 
is felt for him by God and the angels. As long as one soul 
remains outside of heaven, there is no satisfaction for any who 
are within. If they could be happy in heaven, with any lost, 
it would not be heavenly happiness, but selfish happiness, and 
heaven would cease to be heaven. 

The chapter on the “ Two Types ” in the Church ; viz., Jew- 
ish and Grecian, is an admirably drawn delineation of the 
orthodox and progressive elements in Christianity. 

After concluding this book, we find ourselves unable ade- 
quately to express our sense of its value as a contribution to 
theology. No such work has appeared for a long period. We 
should consider the Unitarian Association doing a good thing? 
to put a copy of this work into every College Library, Theologi- 
cal School, and Public Library in the country. J. F. c. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

July 10, 1865. — Present, Messrs. Palfrey, Kidder, Smith, 
Hedge, Clarke, Hinckley, Ware, L. J. Livermore, Hepworth, 
Sawyer, Shattuck, Denny, Fox, and Lowe. 

The Committee on the New-England States presented their 
report; and, in accordance with its recommendations, it was 
voted to appropriate to the society in East Marshfield, Mass., 
seventy-five dollars ; to the society in Rowe, Mass., one hun- 
dred dollars; and to the society in Fitzwilliam, N.H., two 
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hundred dollars; also, to the society at North Cambridge, 
Mass., two hundred and fifty dollars, to aid in rebuilding their 
church, security, satisfactory to the Finance Committee, to be 
given, that the money shall be refunded if the church ever 
becomes the property of any but a Unitarian society. 

It was also recommended that one hundred dollars be appro- 
priated to the society in Brunswick, Me., but this application it 
was voted to refer back to the Committee for further considera- 
tion. 

The report stated that Rev. Augustus Woodbury had offered 
to do some missionary preaching at Pawtucket, R.I., and re- 
commended that the offer be accepted ; and it was then vote^d, 
that the Committee be authorized to employ Mr. Woodbury, 
and to draw from the treasury the funds needed for that pur- 
pose. 

The report asked that permission be given to the Committee 
to arrange with various clergymen, for missionary work in New 
England during the summer months; and it was voted, that 
they be authorized to expend a sum not exceeding five hundred 
dollars for that purpose. 

The Committee on the Western States presented a report, 
and, in accordance with its recommendations, the following 
appropriations were voted: One hundred dollars to Rev. H. 
P. Cutting, as compensation for missionary work done at St. 
Paul, Minn.; one hundred and twenty-five dollars to Rev. 
William C. Tenney, for preaching three months at Lawrence, 
Kan., an equal sum to be appropriated by the Western Confer- 
ence ; two hundred dollars to the society in Winona, Minn. ; 
and four hundred and fifty dollars to the society in Janesville, 
Wis., in the two latter cases the money to be used in sustaining 
preaching for a year. 

It was further voted, as recommended in the report, that the 
Committee be authorized to employ Rev. J. G. Forman, as a 
missionary at the West, Mr. Forman to labor under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Eliot. 

And it was also voted, that the Committee be authorized to 
employ Rev. Sylvan S. Hunting, for six months, as a mission- 
ary at Jackson, and other places in Michigan. 


■v 
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The Committee on Publications reported, that they had 
decided it expedient to publish the tract referred to them at the 
last meeting, 44 A Call to the Ministry of the Liberal Church ; ” 
also, that they had found it necessary, in order to supply the 
demand, to issue a new edition of twenty thousand copies of 
' u Mustered Out.” 

In compliance with the suggestion of this Committee, it was 
voted , that they be authorized to draw from the treasury, to 
pay for articles for the 44 Monthly Journal,” during the year, a 
sum not exceeding three hundred dollars; and that they be 
authorized to distribute the 44 Monthly Journal” wherever they 
deem it best. 

And it was also voted t that the publications of the Associa- 
tion be presented to the Town Library in Peterborough, N.H., 
in compliance with the request received. 

The Committee on the Middle and Southern States reported 
in favor of an appropriation to the society in Trenton, N.Y., of 
one hundred dollars ; and the report was adopted. 

The Special Committee on the By-laws being called upon for 
their report, presented the following code, which was adopted, 
article by article ; article IV., however, having been adopted at 
the last meeting : — 

Art. I. — Stated meetings of the Board shall be held on the 
Monday following the second Sunday in each month, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Art. II. — Special meetings may be called by the Secretary, 
at any time, at the request of the President, or of any three 
members of the Board. 

Art. IIL — Six, members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

[Article IV. can be found in the last number of this Journal, on page 
869 .] 

Art. V. — All matters brought before the Board shall be 
referred to the appropriate Committee without debate. 

Art. VI. — The Assistant Secretary shall keep a list of all 
matters referred to any Committee, with the date of reference ; 
and all matters on which no report has been made shall be 
announced at each stated meeting of the Board. 
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Art. VH. — All reports shall be made in writing ; and no 
obligation for the payment of money shall be entered into by 
any Committee, except by virtue of a specific authority granted 
by the Board. 

Art. VIIL — The Treasurer shall present, at each stated 
meeting of the Board, an account, in detail, of the receipts and 
expenditures for the preceding month. 

Art. IX. — The order of business, at the stated meetings of 
the Board, shall be as follows : — 

1st, Reading of the Record of the last meeting. 

2d, Treasurer’s Statement. 

3d, Reports from the Standing Committees. 

4th, Reports from Special Committees. 

5th, Communications from the Secretary. 

6th, Special Assignments. 

7th, Any other business which may properly come before the 
Board. 

Art. X. — Every religious society applying for pecuniary 
assistance shall be required to give satisfactory answers to the 
inquiries adopted by this Board, copies of which may be ob- 
tained on application to the Assistant Secretary. 

Art. XI. — Every Agent sent out under the authority of the 
Board shall be furnished with a letter of instructions signed by 
the Secretary, and approved by two members of the Committee 
within whose field of operations he is to labor. He shall fur- 
nish a written report of his doings as often as once a month. 

Art. XII. — The Secretary shall be the executive officer of 
the Association, and have a general superintendence of all its 
operations. Beside the duties prescribed in Article V. of the 
By-laws of the Association, he shall edit the “ Monthly Jour- 
nal,” under the direction of the Committee on Publications; 
preach, or address the public, in behalf of the Association 
whenever its interests seem to require him to do so ; and, from 
time to time, visit different parts of the country, in order to 
become acquainted with the opportunities for liberal Christian 
effort, and to give sympathy and help to the scattered bodies of 
Unitarians. 

Art. XIIL — The Assistant Secretary shall attend to the 
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office business of the Association j conduct that part of the cor- 
respondence which relates to its ordinary business ; assist the 
Treasurer in the receipt and payment of money ; keep the hooks 
and accounts, under the direction of the Treasurer ; and, in gen- 
eral, perform such other duties as may be prescribed by the 
Executive Committee. 

The Finance Committee reported that they had given a great 
deal of attention to the subject referred to them some time 
since, of procuring new accommodations for the Association, 
but had, as yet, nothing definite to recommend. It was a sub- 
ject of so much importance, that they did not care to consider it 
further until they had more fully the views of the Board ; and 
they therefore brought it up now with the hope that it would 
be discussed, together with that other subject so intimately con- 
nected with it, — the relations of the Association with Walker, 
Fuller, & Co. ^ 

By request of the Committee, the Assistant Secretary then 
read a letter received by them, some time since, from Walker, 
Fuller, & Co. 

After considerable discussion, it was voted that the Finance 
Committee have full power to procure accommodations suitable 
for the meetings of the Executive Committee, and for the other 
business of the Association. 

The Secretary presented a communication from the South-of- 
England Unitarian Association, addressed to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and expressing hearty sympathy with them 
in the recent great national calamity. 

It was voted, that the Secretary be requested to prepare 
and transmit a suitable answer, and to cause the communica- 
tion to be printed in the " Monthly Journal,” # " Christian Reg- 
ister,” and “ Christian Inquirer.” 

The Secretary stated, that the Council of the National Uni- 
tarian Conference were desirous to meet with the Board for 
consultation; and it was then voted , that, when the Board 
adjourn, they adjourn to Monday, July 17, at three o’clock, 
P.M., to meet the Council. 


* See page 419. 
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On motion of Mr. Hepworth, it was voted, that the applica- 
tion of the society in Milford for aid be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the New-England States. 

It was voted , that the Treasurer be authorized to pay to the 
Trustees of Antioch College one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty dollars, contributed for that purpose by the society in 
Portsmouth, N.H. 

Some remarks followed from several members of the Board, 
on the disadvantages of having societies thus designate ob- 
jects to which their contributions shall be devoted ; and it was 
then voted, that the Finance Committee be requested to pre- 
pare a rule of the Board for such cases. 

The Secretary presented a letter from Rev. George W. Hos- 
mer, D.D., of Buffalo, N.Y., asking to have a portion of the 
recent contribution of his society given to the Western Confer- 
ence ; and it was voted to refer the subject to the Committee on 
the Middle and Southern States. 

Adjourned to Monday, July 17, at three o’clock, p.M. 


July 17, 1865. — Present, Messrs. Smith, Stebbins, Hedge, 
Clarke, Hinckley, L. J. Livermore, Denny, Fox, and Lowe. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. Dr. Hedge was chosen 
to preside. 

The Committee on the New-England States reported in favor 
of granting the request for aid of Rev. Dr. Wheeler, of Bruns- 
wick, Me., by supplying his pulpit eight Sundays during the 
year ; the intention being to send to Brunswick, for that num- 
ber of Sundays, some one of our ablest preachers, with special 
reference to the opportunity presented by a university town, 
and to employ Dr. Wheeler for missionary work in Maine. 

It was then voted to adopt the report 

The Finance Committee reported, that it was expedient to 
grant the request of Rev. Dr. Hosmer, referred to them at the 
last meeting ; and it was therefore voted , that the Treasurer be 
authorized to pay to the Western Conference three hundred and 
fifty dollars from the recent contribution of the society in Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 
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The Committee on Publications presented & report, and, in 
accordance with its recommendations, it was voted to print an 
edition of a tract by Rev. Edward J. Young, entitled, “ A State- 
ment of Faith; ” having it in such a form, with the author's 
name appended, that it shall not go out as a creed adopted by 
the Association* 

It was further voted to send to Rev. Fred. Huidekoper, 
of Meadville, Penn., in accordance with his request, such books, 
mentioned in a list proposed by him, as are in our possession, 
the books to be distributed at his discretion. 

The Middle and Southern States- Committee presented a 
report, and, in accordance with its recommendation, the follow- 
ing votes were adopted: — 

Voted , To appropriate one hundred dollars to the society in 
Otselic, N.Y., towards the payment of the salary of Rev. D. Y. 
Bowen, with the understanding that he shall remain during the 
year pastor of that parish. 

Voted , That it is inexpedient to grant the request for aid 
received from Rev. L. A. Sawyer, of Utica, N.Y. 

The Committee on the Western States reported that they had 
authorized Rev. A. G. Hibbard, of Detroit, Mich., to go out as 
the missionary of the Association during his summer vacation ; 
and it was voted to approve of this action of the Com- 
mittee. 

They also reported concerning an arrangement proposed by 
them to Rev. Carlton A. Staples, of Milwaukee, Wis., whereby 
he should give several Sundays to missionary work ; and it was 
voted to pay for the supply of his pulpit for eight Sundays, to 
pay the travelling expenses, to Milwaukee and back, of the 
minister engaged, and Mr. Staples's own travelling expenses. 

On the recommendation of this Committee, it was also voted 
that it is not expedient to grant the application for aid to an 
academy in Janesville, Wis., as proposed by Mr. Staples. 

The time having passed at which the Board had agreed to 
meet the Council of the National Unitarian Conference, and, 
through a mistake in notifying them, only one member making 
YOL. YI. 36 
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nis appearance, it was voted to adjourn, with the understanding 
that another meeting could be called if the Secretary should be 
able to agree upon a time with the Council. 

July 19, 1865. — This meeting was called by the Secretary at 
the request of three members of the Board, to afford the Coun- 
cil of the National Unitarian Conference the opportunity for 
consultation with the Board which they desired. 

There were present, of the Board, Messrs. Hedge, Hinckley, 
Livermore, Osgood, Fox, and Lowe, and of the Council, Messrs. 
Bellows, Hale, and Mayo. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. Dr. Hedge was chosen 
to preside. 

Mr. Hale, as Secretary of the Council, to introduce the sub- 
iect on which they wished to consult the Board, then read the 
ollowing vote, adopted at a meeting of the Council: — 

Voted , That we consider the best method of establishing 
our denominational press would be an appropriation by the 
American Unitarian Association of five thousand dollars this 
year to each of our two papers, and three thousand dollars next 
year. 

After a full discussion of the subject suggested by this vote, 
it was voted to refer the whole question to the Committee on 
Publications, and to request the Secretary to explain to them 
the views which had been expressed at this meeting. 

The Board then adjourned. 

Aug . 14, 1865. — Present, Messrs. Palfrey, Stebbins, Osgood, 
Clarke, Staples, L. J. Livermore, Ware, Sawyer, Hinckley, 
Smith, and Lowe. 

The Finance Committee reported, that the blank form of 
bond, proposed at the last meeting, to be used in case of loans 
to societies in aid of building churches, had been prepared by 
G. O. Shattuck, Esq., of this Board. 

The Committee on Publications reported that, in view of 
applications from several societies, for hymn-books, it was inex- 
pedient to print an edition of the one of which the Association 
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own the plates, but asked permission to purchase, whenever 
occasion required, such hymn-books as # might be desired for 
sale or loan, or presentation to the churches. 

As numerous applications had been received, requesting the 
gift of publications of the Association to libraries or to individ- 
uals, they ask that discretionary powers might be given them to 
answer such demands. 

In answer to the application from Rev. John ft. Beard, D.D.. 
of England, they recommended that the Secretary be author- 
ized to effect an exchange of publications with him to a:*i 
amount not exceeding one hundred dollars, provided, cn 
corresponding with him, satisfactory terms could be agreed 
upon. 

This report was adopted. 

Dr. Stebbins, on behalf of the Committee, presented a sup- 
plementary report, in which it was recommended, that the pres- 
ent connection of the Association with Walker, Fuller, & Co. 
be closed as soon as the terms of the contract and a final settle- 
ment would permit, and that the Committee on Publications 
have full power to arrange for the future publishing work of 
the Association. 

This report further stated, that the Committee considered the 
request made by the several societies of the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn respecting an appropriation by the Association 
of three thousand dollars for support of the “Christian In- 
quirer, 1 ” a religious paper published in the city of New York, 
under the auspices of the “ Unitarian Association of the State 
of New York.” They could not but feel that such an appropri- 
ation was somewhat aside from the purpose for which the funds 
of the Association are raised, and were therefore indisposed to 
make such an appropriation, discriminating as the Committee 
thought somewhat invidiously between the “Inquirer” and the 
“ Christian Register ” published in Boston. 

Since, however, the societies within the limits of the Unita- 
rian Association of the State of New York retained, for local 
purposes, none of the moneys raised, but paid them all over to 
the General Association, specifying at the time some of the pur- 
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poses to which three thousand dollars, and more, were to be 
applied, the Committee felt that 'the case was exceptional for 
this year. They said, “ this year,” because they did not think it 
well for money to be paid to the Association which was at once 
to be drawn out by the donor for a specific purpose which the 
Association might not approve, and therefore it might be well 
for some rule to be adopted by the Board on the subject. 
Under the drc^nstances, they recommended that three thousand 
dollars, as from the ‘moneys contributed by the societies in New 
York and Brooklyn, be paid over by the Treasurer to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or such officers of the u Unitarian Associa- 
tion of the State of New York ” as are competent to receive it, 
to be used as they shall deem best for the promotion of u pure 
Christianity.” 

The recommendations embodied in both items of this report 
were adopted. 

The Committee on the New-England States presented a 
report, in which they recommended that an appropriation of one 
hundred dollars be made to the society in Hampton Falls, N.H. ; 
and two hundred dollars to the society in Milford, Mass., in 
addition to one hundred dollars, appropriated May 1, 1865. 

The report stated, that, in view of the opportunity for mission- 
ary work in New England during this and the following month, 
the amount voted at the last meeting (five hundred dollars) was 
insufficient for the purpose, and ask an additional appropriation 
of five hundred dollars j also an appropriation of one hundred 
and fifty dollars to Rev. Geo. F. Piper, to be paid quarterly, for 
missionary work to be performed by him during the year in the 
places accessible from Houlton, Me. 

The report further stated, that the Committee had engaged 
as missionaries to preach in various places in New Hampshire, 
designated by the New-Hampshire Conference, Rev. Drs. Far- 
ley, Osgood, Hill, Stearns, and Thompson, and Rev. Messrs. 
Putnam, Hepworth, Lincoln, Ames, and Torricelli. They had 
authorized Rev. A. P. Putnam to engage preachers for five Sun- 
days in Danvers, Mass., where there was a prospect of forming 
a new society ; had sent Rev. F. W. Holland to preach, and report 
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the prospects of our cause, in Blackstone, Mass. ; and had em- 
ployed Rev. W. P. Tilden to preach during the month of August, 
in Thomaston, Me. Also, that Mr. Cole, late of the Theologi- 
cal School, had proffered his services in any work that the 
Association might offer, and had been requested to use his time 
in making arrangements for the distribution of reading matter 
among the seamen on our merchant vessels ; and that Rev. John 
Savary had been efficiently at work circulating our tracts in the 
camp at Readville. 

The Committee on the Southern and Middle States reported, 
that Rev. Calvin Stebbins had returned from Charleston by their 
advice, in order to escape the unhealthy season. His work was 
believed by the Committee to have been exceedingly valuable, 
and he would return as soon as the. weather permitted. 

A letter had been received from Alexandria, Va., stating that 
the missionary efforts of Mr. Bailey, as agent of the Associa- 
tion, had resulted in an earnest movement towards the formation 
of a liberal society, the following circular having been issued 
as the basis of the movement : — 


The Broad and Loyal Church. 

The undersigned, accepting the Scripture doctrine, that God has made 
of one blood all the nations of mankind, thus sinking all distinctions of 
race, and desiring to associate with loyal and liberal men and women, 
whose religion consists in the uniform exemplification of a pure gos- 
pel faith, received in connection with unfeigned repentance of sins, and 
manifested in keeping, so far as is possible, by the help of God, what the 
apostle James calls the “ Royal Law,” — “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” thus aiming, for the glory of God, to do much good, and as 
little harm as possible, with no creed narrower than the Bible; asking 
only of each other, obedience to the precepts, and imitation of the ex- 
ample, of Jesus of Nazareth and his disciples, — invite our fellow-citizens 
of Alexandria to unite on this broad basis, and, if possible, to form a 
society whose members shall together worship God by reading and ex- 
pounding his word, by prayer and praise, and interchange of experience, 
and by acts of brotherly and sisterly kindness to all mankind, and es- 
pecially to the poor and unfortunate who need assistance, in the spirit 
of the pregnant inquiry, “ How can we love God whom we have not 
seen, and hate our brother whom we have seen?” Let our motto be, 

36 * 
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God, Country, Humanity, Mutual Aid, and Mutual Improvement, — 
Moral, Mental, Spiritual, and Material. 

For the foregoing object we subscribe the annual sums opposite our 
names, to be paid in quarterly instalments to a committee of seven of 
our number, elected annually; provided the sum of twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars be subscribed before the first day of December next, our 
subscriptions to cease on six month’s notice, or on our removal from this 
city, and to begin to run on the first day of December, 1865. 

The letter stated, that the sum proposed would undoubtedly 
be secured before the time specified in the Circular, and that the 
Board were relied upon for a man to fill the place. 

The report recommended the appropriation of one hundred 
and fifty dollars to Rev. Aaron Porter, in consideration of 
services as missionary during one year from the date of the 
appropriation in Sunbury and Williamsport, Penn., in connec- 
tion with his work in Northumberland, the details of this ser- 
vice to be arranged by this Committee. 

Earnest application has been made by Her. William H* 
Channing for large assistance to be rendered to the society 
in Washington, D.C., of which it seemed proper that mention 
shall be made to the Board though the Committee had at pres- 
ent nothing to recommend in connection with it. 

The report also recommended a loan of one thousand dollars 
for five years, without interest, to the society in Rochester, 
N.Y., in aid of erecting their church. 

The report of the Committee on the Middle and Southern 
States was then adopted. 

The rules were suspended for the purpose of considering the 
report of the Finance Committee in regard to the purchase of 
an estate for the use of the Association. 

On hearing the report of the Committee it was voted, on 
motion of Mr. Ware, that the Committee on Finance have full 
power to purchase the estate in Chauncy Street mentioned by 
them, provided they shall find the title good ; and that they are 
authorized to expend such a sum as they may deem necessary 
to fit it for the uses of the Association. 

The Committee on the West reported as follows: They 
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recommended a loan of two thousand dollars to the society m 
Winona, Minn., for five years, without interest, the money not 
to he advanced until it was satisfactorily proved, that, with this 
sum, their church would he erected free from debt or other 
encumbrance. 

Also the appropriation of two hundred dollars to Rev. N. M. 
Mann, for one year’s service in Kenosha, Wis., and two hun- 
dred dollars to the society at St. Paul, Minn., for the year 
commencing whenever they shall secure a permanent minister. 

They further recommended the appointment of Mr. Cole, 
late of the Theological School at Cambridge, as missionary for 
six months in the vicinity of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. This report 
was adopted. 

The Committee on Theological Education made a report 
respecting an application for aid from the Theological School 
in Meadville; and, after some discussion, it was voted that this 
be made the special subject for consultation at the next regular 
meeting. 

The Secretary presented letters which had been received from 
the Provincial Assembly and the North Midland Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Associations of England. 

It was voted , that these communications be placed upon file ; 
that a copy of them be printed in our denominational papers j 
and that the Secretary be instructed to send a suitable reply to 
each of the communications. These Letters with the replies 
of the Secretary are as follows : — 

LETTER FROM THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 

At the u Provincial Assembly,” an annual meeting of the Presbyterian 
and Unitarian ministers and congregations of the counties of Lancaster 
and Chester, held at Bolton, on June 15, 1865, it was moved by the regu- 
lar, Mr. Binns, seconded by Rev. Francis Bishop, and unanimously 
Rewlved, That the members of the Provincial Assembly desire to express 
to their brethren in the United States their heartfelt sympathy in the recent 
bereavement of the American people through the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, a man whose virtues were as eminent as his station was 
exalted ; that they trust, that, though the leader in the great emancipa- 
tion movement which has culminated in the freedom of four millions of 
human beings has been cruelly cut off by the hand of a murderer, the 
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perfecting of the work so well began will not be left to any accident, 
but that it will be persevered in until the whole colored population be 
raised to a perfect equality with the white man, in the eye of the law, 
in the administration of justice, and in possession of every right apper- 
taining to a freeman ; that a copy of the foregoing resolutions, signed by 
the President and Secretary, be sent to the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. 

William Gaskkll, M.A., President. 

John Wbight, B.A., Secretary. 


REPLY. 

Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 

Boston, Aug. 16, 1866. 

To Rev. Wm. Gaskell, Pres., and John J. Wright, Secy., 
of the Provincial Assembly. 

Gentlemen, — It gives me great pleasure, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Unitarian Association, to acknowledge 
your letter of June 15, which has just been officially received. It had 
reached us previously through the newspapers, and we have also read in 
the newspapers much that has been written on both sides in connection 
with this and similar letters from other associations respecting the past 
attitude of England towards us. 

I allude to this only to say that, while such responses as you have 
noticed do, no doubt, report truly the feeling which has widely existed 
here, yet I am equally sure that I represent the general sentiment of 
our body, when I affirm that there is nothing of past disappointment 
that prevents us now from heartily welcoming the cordial fellowship you 
proffer. » 

Will it seem to you like American boasting, if I add, that we are the 
more ready to forget such feeling as I have alluded to, because we are 
so assured that our who^ Unitarian body in America, both clergy and 
laity, have borne themselves so nobly during the late crisis in our 
national history, — with such Christian purpose, such generous patriot- 
ism, such unflinching fidelity to what they believed to be right, such 
true devotion also to the cause of universal liberty, to which you refer, 
even though it were in ways that you could not understand, — that his- 
tory will be our advocate; and we have only to wait, sure that just so 
far as you and the world shall know this record more fully, you will 
love us better and respect us more? 

But our very sensitiveness has taught you that we are not indifferent 
to your esteem ; and you may be 6ure that we shall do all in our power 
to promote such entire harmony as should exist between those who are 
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one, not only in blood and language, bnt in the close bond of a common 
religious faith. 

With great respect, I am very truly yours, 

Charles Lowe, 

Secy. A. U. A. 

LETTER FROM THE NORTH-MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting of the North-Midland Presbyterian and Uni- 
tarian Association, held at Derby, on July the 4th, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty -five, it was Moved by the Rev. Francis Bishop, of 
Chesterfield, Seconded by William Hoffins, of Peasly Vale, Derbyshire, 
Esquire, and unanimously Resolved , That we, members of the North-Mid- 
land Presbyterian and Unitarian Association, joyfully recognizing and 
deeply feeling the special ties of kindred, faith, and tongue, which bind 
in close and friendly alliance the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the United States of America, are constrained to give expres- 
sion to our heartfelt sympathy with the American people in the great 
and agonizing national loss they were recently called to sustain by the 
death of their upright, distinguished, and noble-hearted President, 
Abraham Lincoln, and to record our utter detestation of the atrocious 
and savage crime by which that death was caused; that we, at the same 
time, present our warmest congratulations to our American brethren on 
the conclusion of the great conflict that for upwards of four years has tom 
their bleeding country, and as we mourned with them in their trials, so 
we would rejoice with them in their triumphs, and declare our thank- 
fulness that the end of the struggle has been the destruction of slavery, 
and that the peace which has been established is thereby a peace found- 
ed on righteousness ; that we further record our earnest desire and prayer, 
that the glorious work of emancipation may be carried on in its fitting 
and natural consummation, and that in the re-arrangement of the States, 
now happily freed from slavery, all relics of that barbaric institution may 
be carefully voted out, and the colored man raised to an equality with 

• the white, in regard to all legal rights, and the privileges of citizenship; 
that a copy of these resolutions, signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 
be sent, with our cordial and respectful greetings, to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

* Signed, in behalf of the meeting, by William Oates, Minister of 
the Friar-Gate Congregational, Derby, Chairman. 

Alfred W. Worthington, Minister of the Old Meeting, Mansfield, 

Secretary of the Association. 
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BEPLY. 

Rooms op thk American Unitarian Association, 

Boston, Aog. 15, 1865. 

To Rev. Wm. Oatxs, Chairman, and Rev. Alfred W. Worthington, Secy., 
of the North-Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, — Your address of sympathy and greeting, moved on 
the Fourth of July (our own National Anniversary), has just been re- 
ceived ; and I have the honor, in accordance with a vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Unitarian Association, to thank you 
for your sympathy, and to reciprocate the friendly greeting which you 
so cordially extend. 

We also “ recognize joyfully, and feel deeply, the special ties of kin- 
dred, faith, and tongue,” which should bind England and America M in 
close and friendly alliance; ” and the very fact of a recent alienation of 
feeling, whatever the occasion of it may have been, only makes it the more 
fitting and imperative that those who are in any measure the custodians 
of public sentiment should exert themselves in every way to reconcile 
and bind together two nations, whose harmonious action may serve the 
cause of civilization with a power not to be measured, and whose antag- 
onism would involve an evil the magnitude of which no language can 
express. 

But we rejoice in your letter on denominational as well as national 
grounds. We have developed in our churches a new earnestness for 
the spread of our faith. The trials of the last few years have given us 
increased assurance of its value; and we shall be glad of some more in- 
timate fellowship with our brethren abroad in the work of carrying 
forward the cause of Liberal Christianity. Some of our most valued 
ministers are in England now : we wish yours would visit us here. I 
shall count it one of the pleasantest features of my own position, if I can 
in any way help to promote such union and co-operation between these 
portions of the same household of faith, as shall give increased 
efficiency to our denominational work. 

With sentiments of Christian brotherhood and of respect, 

Charles Lowe, 

Secy. A. U. A. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


A Second Unitarian Society has been organized in 
Montreal, Canada. 

Rev. John B. Beach, formerly of Austinburg, O., has 
accepted a call from the society in Barre, Mass. 

Rev. Eugene De Normandie has accepted a call from the 
society in Marlboro*, Mass. 

Rev. D. N. Sheldon, D.D., has declined the professorship 
offered to him by the Trustees of Antioch College, and will con- 
tinue pastor of the society in Waterville, Me. 

Mr. Joseph May, a graduate of the Cambridge Divinity 
School, in the class of this year, has accepted a call from the 
society in Yonkers, N.Y. 

Mr. Timothy H. Eddowes, a graduate of the Meadville 
Theological School, in the last class, has accepted a call from 
the society in Geneva, 111. 

Rev. D. H. Clarke, formerly pastor of the Universalist 
Society in Hartford, Wis., has received and accepted a call 
from the Unitarian Society in Alton, 111. 

. The Anniversary Exercises of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School occurred June 29. The following were the 
graduates: Samuel Judd Dickson, Simeon S. Newhouse, 
Timothy Harold Eddowes, Abraham Adams Roberts, George 
Frederic Whitfield. 

The Forty-ninth Annual Visitation of the Divinity 
School at Cambridge took place Tuesday, July 18 . The 
graduates were William Ramey. Cole, Minot Gardner Gage, 
Charles Edward Grinnell, Richard Coleman, Thomas Lamb 
Eliot, Joseph May, Charles Christie Salter. 
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From E. G. French, Epworth ? Iowa, to complete 
life-membership of hia wife, Mrs. K. W. 

French $5.00 

„ Rev. N. Hall’s Society, Dorchester, for 

Monthly Journals, additional 1.00 

„ society in Portsmouth, N.H., for 


for general purposes, including 
$30 from Joseph H. Foster, to 
make himself a life-member . . 870.00 


„ Rev. Robert Collyer, as an annual member- 
ship 1.00 

„ Mrs Samuel J. Beals, Frontenac, Minn. . . 20.00 

„ Society in Walpole, Mass 152.00 

„ Society in Springfield 2,470.00* 

„ Society in Barnstable 23.00 

„ Society in Brookline, additional 25.00 

„ Society in Norton 88.44 

„ Society in Dedham, for Monthly Journals . 15.00 

„ Rev. Nathaniel Hall’s Society, Dorchester, 
additional, including $30 from Daniel Har- 
wood, to make himself a life-member . . 50.00 

„ Rev. G. W. Stacy, as an annual membership 1.00 

„ Rev. Joshua Young’s Society, Hingham, for 

Monthly Journal, additional ..... 1.00 

„ Society in Brewster, for Monthly Journals, 

additional 2.00 

„ Abram Mudge, Stephen Brewer, and Dr. F. 

Goodyear, Cortland, N.Y., and Miss A. T. 

Otis, and William B. Cushing, South Scit- 

uate, as annual memberships 6.00 

„ Society in Grafton, for Monthly' Journals . . 18.00 

„ Rev. George F. Piper, Houlton, Me., for books 

sold by nim 40.00 

„ Rev. W. S. Hey wood and Rev. .Theodore H. 

Dorr, as annual memberships 2.00 

„ Society in Cohasset, including life-member- 

ships for Newcomb Bates, jun., and A. H. 

Tower, jun 70.00 

„ Rev. F. A. Farley, D.D., Trustee, as income 

of Graham Fund . 35.00 

„ J. T. Cotton, as an annual membership . . 1.00 

„ Mrs. Abby C. Richmond, Taunton, to make 

herself a life-member 80.00 

„ Society in Meadville, Penn . 156.80 

„ Society in East Boston, for Monthly Journals 25.00 
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THE CALL TO THE UNITARIAN MINISTRY. 

BT KEY. ▲. D. MAYO. 

The New-York Convention of last April was the first 
great occasion when the attention of the Unitarian public 
was concentrated upon the condition and prospects of the 
body of Unitarian churches. It was v a gathering of 
the representatives of the Unitarian people, the clergy 
hardly appearing as a separate class during its proceed- 
ings. In those few days, many of us learned for the first 
time how large a part of the agitations and bitter contro- 
versies that have rent our spiritual domain within the last 
ten years has been exclusively the work of ministers, in 
which even our cultivated laity have felt little interest, 
and which have been both incomprehensible and disgusting 
to the mass of hearers in our churches. To the profound 
astonishment of “ ultraists ” of both “ wings,” and the en- 
tire class of dreamers and pundits, who came up to the 
metropolis big with some elaborate scheme of order or 
anarchy, the solid, religious sense of the body resolved at 
once to save Christian liberty and order alike, and to 
organize for an aggressive movement that should enlist 
the whole power of the denomination ; and, notwithstand- 
yol. yi. 37 
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ing the adverse criticism that can yet be heard where 
little knots of impracticable clergymen and their echoes 
are gathered, the Unitarian body has been wonderfully 
enlivened by the doings of that week. More than two 
hundred thousand dollars have flowed into our denomina- 
tional treasury. Our languishing Antioch has been saved, 
— we hope with its final salvation ; and from all directions 
is heard the call to a missionary work which shall plant 
our form of Christianity at every centre of spiritual 
strategy in the Union. 

But we are suddenly checked in this movement of 
exultant hope, by the almost total lack of suitable men to 
carry out these magnificent plans. With ample means 
in hand to plant a church this year in a score or a hun- 
dred new centres of influence ; with the people of numer- 
ous important cities, East and West, calling for a church 
of our faith, — the Unitarian Association and the Western 
Conference find themselves brought almost to a dead halt 
by the want of men to do the proposed work. Twelve 
young men only have entered upon the Unitarian min- 
istry from our two schools of theology, during the present 
sunfmer, — a number too small to fill the places of the 
deceased and the disabled of the past year. Harvard 
College does not furnish a single graduate to our ministry 
this year. Last year no theological student entered the 
Cambridge school ; and we doubt if both our schools will 
secure twenty new students for the coming term. Many 
of our old, established pulpits are either vacant, or filled 
with inferior men, in lack of suitable occupants. Every 
new society formed in the West robs a large Eastern con- 
gregation of its pastor, if it obtains an effective leader, thus 
engendering bitterness between the two sections of the 
country ; or the new movement is forced to begin under 
the lead of a discarded adventurer or an inexperienced 
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youth, and swiftly goes to wreck. It is painful to see how 
some of our churches are waiting for a pastor until a min- 
ister can be converted from an evangelical sect ; indeed, 
these conversions are, in some quarters, coming to be re- 
garded as nearly our most efficient source of supply. The 
plain fact, which at the next meeting of the National 
Conference is to be looked squarely in the face, is, that we 
have not enough serviceable ministers to keep our present 
number of churches in first-rate working condition ; and, 
after having laid out our vast campaign of liberal propa- 
gandism, we have no army to send forth. 

It will not do to question this fact, on the ground that 
we have a large reserve of unemployed clergymen who 
are always ready to come to the rescue. Every church, 
every profession, has the same u invalid corps,” — men 
who have failed to sustain themselves, often in spite of 
personal worth, culture, and zeal. It may be very un- 
accountable why such men do not succeed : but they do 
not ; and this must be an accepted fact We have fewer 
subordinate ecclesiastical positions in which this class of 
workers can be effectively used than other religious organ- 
izations ; indeed, the position of any clergyman who can- 
not be a successful Christian minister is very hard in our 
brotherhood. In view of the missionary work before us, 
we must leave out of the account this entire section of our 
clergy. The man, who, after a fair trial before our socie- 
ties, has fallen out of a place and remains out, is not a man 
we can use. He may be too high or too low, too learned 
or too ignorant, too refined or vulgar, too radical or con- 
servative, — it may be almost impossible to say why he is 
left out, — but the verdict of the people is final ; and we 
only stultify ourselves, and break down the cause, by per- 
sisting to force him upon any new and important post 
The mass of hearers in any Christian sect learn finally 
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to discriminate between serviceable ministers and incom- 
petents ; and we never have known such a decision to be 
reversed. 

So we are compelled to ask the reasons of this dearth 
of clergymen in the Unitarian body, and seek the cure of 
a disease which, unless arrested, will destroy the denomi- 
nation. 

We are often told the reason lies in the insufficient 
support of the clergy. We heartily indorse every reason- 
able word that can be spoken in favor of increasing the 
salaries of clergymen. They are shamefully inadequate in 
every Christian sect, and the Church does languish in con- 
sequence. But our denomination pays better salaries 
than any church in America. No body of clergy is, on 
the whole, so generously sustained, in this country, as the 
three hundred Unitarian ministers. Why should this 
cause keep young men out of our ministry, while thou- 
sands of able men flock to the Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, 
and other communions, for notoriously poor remuneration ? 
Neither is our profession especially noted for low salaries. 
How few young lawyers and physicians in our cities live 
upon their professional income, yet one stumbles over a 
new lawyer or doctor at every stop on the pavement We 
do not suppose a large number of young men have gone 
into the army, or now seek positions in public offices, to 
make money. 

Neither, as is sometimes alleged, does the prejudice 
against the Unitarian clergy in the country deter young 
men from our ministry. In Boston and its environs, 
where Unitarianism is the leading religion, the supply is 
not equal to the demand. The only Unitarian College in 
the Union gives us this year three Orthodox and no Lib- 
eral theological students. Beside, this old cry of prejudice 
against our clergy is not true. The Catholic and Evangeli- 
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cal clergy avoid our prominent ministers and laymen $ but 
we venture to assert that no religious body so small as ours 
ever had so large a number of men and women in posi- 
tions of honor and trust conferred by the people. Professor 
Park may declare that Unitarians are not u respectable ; 9f 
but the State of Massachusetts declares them sufficiently 
so to become governors, United-States senators, judges: 
and the people of the United States, during the late war, 
entrusted the Republic to a President and Cabinet in 
which the most influential members were believers in our 
faith. To be an able and worthy Unitarian clergyman is 
now a high distinction in any portion of the free States of 
this Union. 

We are told that the controversies and contentions, and 
exhibitions of partisan bigotry, in our order, deter young 
men from our ministry. But our quarrels are only 
zephyrs compared to the tempests that sweep through the 
other sects. During the last twenty-five years, every 
great Church in America, save the Catholic, has been rent 
again and again by theological, ecclesiastical, and social 
questions. The clerical wire-pulling, the bitter rivalry, 
the clashing personalities, in any of these bodies, are 
almost incomprehensible to our young candidates for the 
ministry. Beside, this is no real discouragement else- 
where. Do men succeed in business, in politics, anywhere, 
because everybody helps them, or in spite of all kinds of 
opposition ? Any man who can be snubbed into perma- 
nent failure by the machinations at 245 Washington 
Street, or any other dragon’s cave in our Mount Zion, 
must be made of too sensitive and delicate stuff to face the 
storms of American life. 

We are told that the Unitarian standard of service is so 
high that young men shrink from it. But a high demand 
everywhere else insures a supply. The imperilled Union 

37* 
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called for generals to lead its armies, and in two years the 
country swarmed with efficient military men. Human 
nature is stimulated by a summons to lofty performances. 
Difficulties and privations do not keep young men out 
of any path in which they are strongly impelled to go. 
The mines of California, the banks of “ the Georges,” the 
dingy schoolhouses of the freedmen, the wild lands of 
the West, all hard, dangerous, contested posts of service 
in America, are thronged by youths of both sexes. The 
anxious mother who moans with you over the discourage- 
ments and tribulations of the ministry has one son boring 
for oil in Crawford County, living like a savage, in hourly 
danger of bankruptcy ; while her accomplished daughter, 
who shrinks from the perils of the parsonage, takes her 
life in her hand to teach a hundred black children amid 
the malarias of South Carolina. Indeed, the majority of 
people make no account of dangers and toils when choos- 
ing a profession. They go where inspiration, hope, duty, 
or interest call loudest, and trample all obstacles under 
their feet as long as the impulse lasts. 

We must look below all these superficial reasons to 
account for this dearth of clergymen in our spiritual Zion. 
We must declare, whatever emotions may accompany the 
confession, that our Unitarian body has no competent sup- 
ply of leaders, chiefly became there has lately been and stiU 
is no great , inspiring motive constantly bearing upon our 
young men to enter our ministry . Somehow the main- 
spring of motion in the denomination has been weakened. 
The old enthusiasm that sent great and good men into our 
pulpits has cooled. There is not in the Unitarian clergy, 
as a body, that zeal, unity, faith, and triumphant courage, 
which, like a great, holy fire, attracts, excites, forces, or 
persuades the noblest young men to flock to it, and claim 
its brotherhood. With such advantages of culture, wealth, 
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social position, civil elevation, as no other class of Ameri- 
can ministers has enjoyed ; with such a religion as never 
before challenged the highest enthusiasm of the best men, 
— the Unitarian clergy have let the great opportunity slip 
out of their hands ; till now, when the people have risen, 
and called upon them to do their own appropriate work, 
they are humiliated to discover that they are too feeble to 
do it, and few men of the right stamp desire to re-enforce 
their ranks. What is the fatal spell that now seems to 
bind us on the threshold of our promised land? 

There are two forms of Christian faith that furnish that 
motive power which fills young men of the best ability 
and culture with a holy enthusiasm to sacrifice all things 
in consecrated toil for mankind. The general idea of life 
that forms the distinctive characteristic of the Catholic and 
Protestant Evangelical Christianity is one of these pow- 
ers. According to that faith, man is a lost creature, to be 
saved by superhuman efforts of the church and priesthood, 
which represent to him the grace of God. Pity and com- 
passion for a fallen soul ; love for man, and hope of his 
salvation ; gratitude to Christ, who has opened the way for 
the rescue of humanity by his own great sacrifice, — here 
is a motive strong enough to impel a faithful believer to do 
and dare all things in the service of the Master. The great 
mass of this clergy is fired with this faith. It may be a 
low, erroneous, half-barbarian view of God’s universe; 
and doubtless, taken as it lies outspread in the creeds of 
these churches, it is a semi-pagan religion. But perhaps 
it is all the better adapted thereby to inflame the souls of 
the mass of mankind ; and the majority of educated and 
able men in America are not above its tremendous fanati- 
cism. 

But men assimilate their favorite motives from a hy 
creed ; and thousands of young men go into the ministry of 
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these denominations with a truly Christian devotion to the 
welfare of mankind, moved by a zeal that leaves far out of 
sight the absurdities and contradictions of their catechism. 
We know that there are complaints in this direction over 
the lack of interest in the ministry. But all these great 
bodies find able and devoted men to occupy their promi- 
nent posts, and carry out vast schemes of foreign and home 
missions. The almost entire opposition of the new science 
and polite literature of the day, added to the difficulties of 
the creed, does not hinder the steady influx of young men 
in this direction. The discouragements to a young theo- 
logical student in any of these bodies are vastly greater 
than those which oppose our cultivated youth ; but there 
is beneath all these a tidal flow of earnest, manly enthu- 
siasm which gives regularity to the fluctuating ocean of the 
popular theology. It is easy to understand why the man 
who really believes this theology should glory in any toil 
and sacrifice Which will make him one of God’s agents in 
the salvation of souls from everlasting perdition. 

And there is another form of Christian faith which 
inspires its believers with even a loftier and more intense 
spirit of consecration than that called Catholic or Orthodox. 
Its great, leading facts are the spirituality, paternity, in- 
dwelling presence, and guiding providence of God, who is 
infinite love; a humanity born out of this divinity, for 
ever inspired, disciplined, educated towards union with 
him; love to God and man the central law of the uni- 
verse ; life, the primary school of the Father, where all 
his children are trained to final reconciliation and obe- 
dience ; this world the potential kingdom of heaven, where 
all things are to be adjusted to the Golden Rule ; immor- 
tality, the spiritual life open to every soul ; and Jesus the 
divine teacher, exemplar, leader, friend, created to guide 
the race to its salvation in love. 
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It may be this faith is harder to attain and preserve than 
the other. It may require a preparation of the soul for it3 
belief, as the highest truth always comes after the prepara- 
tion to receive it. Perhaps it is not reasonable to expect, 
that great masses of sensual, ignorant, sinful men can be at 
once lifted up to it. Jesus was not able at once to convert 
his countrymen, and the average Christianity of the world 
always has gone on centuries behind it. And we could 
not hope that a majority of able and earnest men of culture 
4 would be found within its range. But we do know, that 
when a soul has really apprehended its glory, and be- 
holds in vision this Christian ideal of existence, it is fired 
with a joy, hope, zeal, consecration, beyond any other 
inspiration yet known among men. Such was the spirit 
that was in Jesus Christ, John, Paul. Such has been 
the spirit of the noblest and wisest leaders in the Church 
in all ages, whatever may have been the technical creed 
fabricated by their understanding. This zeal is nothing 
less than a holy exaltation of the spirit, which bears along 
every faculty, fuses all culture and experience, overrides 
technical and critical systems, and speeds on its way with 
irresistible power to the soul of man, and the central soul 
of society. The man who is in this state of faith and con- 
secration is a true minister of that Liberal Christianity 
which is the best approach to the religion of Jesus. 

The early ministry of the Unitarian and Universalist 
bodies in the United States was full of this exalted spirit 
of consecration. Channing, Ware, Buckminster, Green- 
wood, Peabody, and many another, only inferior in genius, 
but equal in zeal; Ballou, Streeter, Smith, Murray, and 
their associates, — were men who believed with all their 
heart in these glorious truths about God, man, Christ, life 
and immortality. Never were greater results wrought 
than by some of these men. They went on with a zeal 
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like the morning light, and opened broad avenues of liberal 
faith all through the land. 

And it is only justice to say that they have not died 
childless. Our Unitarian domain has been extended 
and wondrously lighted up by men of radiant faith and 
holy lives, who have gone on fearing nothing and doubting 
nothing within the circle of these great fruitful beliefs. 
Nobody is surprised to find the books of Parker in every 
thoughtful man’s library, or to hear multitudes of strong 
men impute their conversion to him; for he believed in 
God and man so completely, that his fragmentary denials 
were but the floating drift upon the deep, swift current of 
his mighty faith. That Eliot and Heywood should raise 
up two admirable Western churches in two most unprom- 
ising localities; that King should wrench a half-disloyal 
State into loyalty ; that Furness and May should become 
identified with the history of freedom in the two great 
Middle States ; that Bellows should become a household 
name in every soldier’s home ; that the benign face and 
paternal voice of our patriarchal Hosmer should compel 
even the wildest ass in the Western Conference to bray, 
for one little hour, in unison with the eternal harmonies ; 
that others, perhaps not second in worth to any of these, 
should kindle, exalt, and mould entire communities into the 
likeness of our majestic faith, surprises nobody who knows 
its capabilities. The only cause of wonder is, that every 
man of our clergy is not such a centre of light ; that, with 
such illustrious examples of what a Unitarian minister can 
be and do, every generous young man in our body does 
not rush to the ministry, and our schools overflow with 
prophets. 

* But such is not the case. We must confess that, so far, 
the Unitarian clergy, as a body, has not shared in this 
lofty inspiration of the few. As a class, it is not what we 
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should demand from the faith it represents. It does not 
present a luminous centre 'which attracts the finest minds 
and deepest souls to its brotherhood. Somehow — it may 
be in God’s providence — a considerable portion of our 
clergy long ago diverged from the glowing path lighted 
by these illustrious names, and placed themselves in ab- 
normal, eccentric, unsympathetic relations with the mass 
of their own hearers, and quite outside the reach of the 
community. The glowing love of truth that shone so 
brightly through the faith of Channing and Lowell, in these 
men paled into a sickly love of analysis. The higher facul- 
ties of the soul were disparaged in the interest of a fastid- 
ious intellectualism, a dainty taste, and a teasing criticism 
of the universe. The whole-hearted love for actual men 
and women and children, in their ordinary relations in this 
world, was supplanted by visionary theories of millennial 
society, a haughty preference for a cultivated clique, or a 
mystical and transcendental communion with the Great 
Spirit, more exclusive than any aristocracy of this world. 

How this tendency grew upon our schools of theology, 
till from homes of prophets they became manufactories of 
critics ; hpw our religious press drooped to the record of a 
weekly or monthly debating society ; how the lofty, fervent 
preaching of the early day degenerated to the slovenly 
reading of essays, in which man was dissected, Jesus 
impaled on the point of a cambric-needle criticism, God 
resolved into the original elements of being, the Bible 
spirited away into literature, and all the force and fire 
eliminated from the ideal of a holy life, — all of us can re- 
member, though perhaps none of us can describe. 

This tendency seems to have afflicted in about equal 
degree all sections of our body. The moralists, the evan- 
gelicals, the transcendentals among us have furnished in 
Mann and Gannett and Clarke, powerful leaders whom 
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the people cannot forget Yet their followers seem to vie 
In the poor strife of getting off into the narrowest comer, 
setting up the pnniest theories against God's realities, 
and vexing the churches with their wretched squabbles. 
Whole regions of our clerical and cultivated lay Uni- 
tarian world have thus been given over to a secondary 
life utterly demoralizing to our faith. In wandering through 
this dismal realm, one is constantly finding men and women 
who have gifts and graces and convictions of the extraor- 
dinary and ornamental kind, enough to adorn a whole 
denomination ; but strangely destitute of those common 
sympathies, and homely hopes and fears, and human inter- 
ests, which alone make the loftiest souls powerful among 
men. 

Out of this tendency has come that fanatic and capri- 
cious independency which keeps so many of our great 
societies like lovely islands, far out at sea, with no landing 
place for ordinary navigators ; the re-actionary mood that 
has carried several of our leading preachers clean out of 
sympathy with our Unitarian ideas ; the effort to substitute a 
picturesque formalism for a decaying spirit of prayer ; the 
freezing atmosphere of scientific analysis that pervades so 
many pulpits ; the astounding conceit that in some of our 
young divines places God and his universe off at arm's 
length, to be scanned and classified through the eye-glass 
of a pet theory, often a pert boy’s conceit ; the eagerness 
of so many to disclaim our name, even to repudiate the 
Christian fellowship. Suffice to say that here has been a 
diseasp, or a phase in our development — call it as we will 
that has robbed our preachers of their power, our pastors 
of their energy, and made our churches too often the drear- 
iest places on God’s earth. Again and again have we 
seemed about to sink under this fearful disintegration. 
More than one of us has asked, “ How can a body live with 
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such indifferentism, dilettanteism, and morbid criticism, lo- 
cated in its high places, making a dread vacuity where 
should be a luminous centre of life ? ” 

But thanks to the faith of the honest, believing laity in 
our churches ; to the inspiration for practical benevolence 
and philanthropy that has illuminated many of our socie- 
ties ; to the great zeal and faith of a few really representar 
five men ; especially to the intrinsic greatness of our 
Unitarian Christianity, which, like the sea, can litter a 
thousand shores with its own rubbish, and still flow on 
in purity, we have not perished. But we have now 
come to that pass, that unless our clergy can close up 
around the few great elemental ideas of our theology, and, 
by contact with the common wants and duties of men, learn 
to preach to the people, instead of lecturing to little cliques 
of scholastic or eccentric minds ; unless our press can be 
lifted into a positive power in a forward movement to 
which all our controversies shall be subordinate ; unless our 
schools can place a religious manhood in front, and order 
criticism to the rear ; unless we can come into God’s union, 
and work under his providence, instead of trying to build 
outside of him,-*- we shall not be longer spared. 

The war has done us all, especially our clergy, a great 
good. It has recalled us for a season from our meandering 
through a land of pale shadows, to a dreadful and inspiring 
world of conflict at our own doors. More than one dry or 
visionary romancer of the pulpit has found his own soul, and 
learned to move the souls of common men. Out of this 
great awakening has come our first general convention of 
the body, — the National Conference, — a sincere missionary 
zeal, a full treasury. Let us not mistake the lesson of the 
hour. This is a new opportunity for us to lead the Chris- 
tianity of the regenerated Union. If our clergy and influ- 
ential laity can heartily unite, plant themselves on the 
vol. vi. 38 
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central and simple faiths of our Unitarian Christianity, and 
toil with their whole strength to apply and teach them, the 
Unitarian ministry will become the most attractive profes- 
sion to the best young men of America. It will be counted 
the highest honor to be one of a brotherhood that can pre- 
serve all practical freedom of religious thought and action, 
while it is bound into one fiery mass by a love to God and 
man which consumes all its minor distinctions. We shall 
then find the men to do our hardest work ; the best men, 
most eager to go where the hottest battle is raging. 

We do not suppose all this can come at once. Our little 
world has rolled too far away from the central light and heat 
to be at once led back But it is a work that every minis- 
ter, every earnest Christian man and woman, can help on. 
It must begin in the deep places of our souls, be nourished 
with prayer and humility and daily sacrifice, till it regen- 
erates us from our deadness and conceit, and brings us all 
to the foot of that old cross which still towers high above 
our proudest liberal Babel. Every renewed soul among us 
will be a new argument for the Unitarian ministry. Every 
vital church will send forth more than one prophet of the 
Lord. Every gathering of our people will generate a new 
warmth. God grant that the night of our aberrations is 
past, and the day is dawning when we can call for help in 
faith that the call will be answered, and the wide field be- 
fore us be fought over and manfully won. 

Note. — The subject of the above article is one of such press- 
ing importance that the serious attention of all our readers is 
directed* to the thoughts which it contains. We especially ask 
parents and superintendents and pastors to consider it well. 
Place it in the hands of serious young men. Seek out young 
men who may fill the places in God’s vineyard that are waiting 
for them ! 
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THE SOCIAL CHANGES AFFECTING' THE ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL LIFE OF NEW-ENGLAND TOWNS. 

BY HENEY W. BELLOW8, D.D. 

(Concluded.) 

Let nobody suppose, that the people of the town we have 
described, are any more irreligious or quarrelsome or fastidi- 
ous than others. They are, for the most part, intelligent, 
well-meaning, good-hearted, orderly, and quiet people. 
Indeed, what has been said of this town is true of many 
hundred others ; and it is the importance of understanding 
the case for the general benefit of all, and not the love of 
fault-finding, or a willingness to dissect a given community, 
that has induced us to take the trouble thus to examine 
somewhat closely a particular case. The people do not 
know what their own difficulties are. They have not 
looked patiently into the social changes their town has 
been undergoing, and of which their own lives have formed 
a part. They have not considered the effect of so much 
leisure and so much monotony upon their own tempers 
and characters. They are not aware of the social strug- 
gles in which they have been so covertly engaged. Show 
them that religion has little to do with their sectarian sub- 
divisions; that their churches represent a common truth 
and a common Christianity, while their denominational 
names represent mainly personal and party jealousies; 
show them that their minister’s faults are very much their 
own local disputes and jealousies reflected on him, — and 
no inconsiderable number will begin to think, for the first 
time, whether these church splits are necessary and 
useful, this multiplication of ministers in towns a good 
policy ; much more, whether these incessant fault-findings 
with, and transplantations of, pastors are inevitable and 
without serious wrongfulness. This town might support 
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one strong and capable minister, who would feed them all 
well in perfect comfort. It starves four, and they starve 
the people no doubt in turn, to some degree. For what 
is the mental stimulus, what the independence, what the 
courage, growth, interest of a minister over a small parish, 
grumbling at the starving salary it pays, and frightening 
its pastor out of his mind with the fear of losing even 
that! A large parish is better natured, freer, happier, 
than a small one. Tempests occur oftener in teapots 
than in larger vessels. The comminuted size of our par- 
ishes is an evil in itself. It' gives a terrible personality to 
each pewholder. The minister misses, or reckons on, 
every hearer, and notes the smile or frown on every face. 
He had better have neither time nor opportunity for such 
an inspection. In large parishes, it is impossible to turn 
them over every six months. They move slowly. The 
smaller the parish, the nimblei^and the more restless ; the 
more exacting, too, in the inverse ratio of its size, and 
the smallness of the salary it pays. The city parishes 
keep their ministers, because they are able to pay them, 
and don't grudge the salary, — because they have enough 
to occupy their minds, and other objects to expend their 
criticism on than the parson. 

Let towns pause long before they break up their origi- 
nal parish life, and let every village or town of a few 
hundreds consider well the mischief they are perpetrating 
in starting a new society in the midst of two or three half- 
supported Christian churches. This process has gone on 
long enough. It is degrading our ministry. They are 
shrinking to the wretched places they are called to fill. 
Criticised, turned off like a lame horse, hurried from pillar 
to post, made to feel themselves burdens and targets for 
every sly and poisoned arrow, they grow dispirited, sick, 
timid, lifeless, afraid of the people they teach, who have 
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their children’s bread in their careless fingers. What 
wonder they are not bright, original, earnest, free, and 
commanding? What wonder, that, when the happy, 
beloved, and handsomely supported minister of a large 
congregation in Boston comes among them, they com- 
pare their own minister’s anxious, sickly, feeble voice, 
and languid, discouraged movements, with his clarion tone 
and manly bearing, and wonder why they can’t get a man 
like that for their pastor ! They might as well expect to 
raise pineapples in a snowbank. The remedy lies in a 
better self-knowledge. Our churches are suffering from 
a general social disorder which belongs to a transitiou 
period in our young, inexperienced and unformed Amer- 
ican society. It is not religious, but social clauses, that 
produce their weakness. We can have no more and no 
better ministers, till we study out this complaint, and learn 
the cure for it. 

The cure is, of course, necessarily a slow one, and 
cannot be greatly accelerated by nostrums, or the most 
skilful active medication. It is inevitably on the way to 
its own remedy, through the experience of its evils, which 
will become intolerable, attract general attention, and 
awaken the new order of ideas and feelings through 
which reforms come about. 

It cannot fail, ere long, to force itself upon so intelli- 
gent a people as those of New England, that the individu- 
alism and self-isolation, the independence of each other, 
and mutual jealousy of influence, — the first-fruits of 
democratic institutions, general equality, and common- 
school education, — which now disintegrate village life, 
multiply religious denominations, split up parishes, create 
petty social cliques* and, in the midst of reading, thinking, 
and moral communities, make religious institutions difficult 
to maintain, ministerial life hard, unfatisfying, and unsatisr 
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factory, and the life of churches feeble and disappointing,— 
it cannot fail soon to force itself upon us, that these neces- 
sary, and, in a provisional way, desirable results, are par- 
tial and fruitless, unless balanced by and married to the 
more permanent and characteristic attributes of humanity, 
the social affections, the sense of community, the recog- 
nition of mutual interdependence, and that willingness to 
lean upon and to support each other, which are original 
instincts and final perfections, illustrating the begin- 
nings, as they will allow the blessed consummation of 
human society, — attributes wanting only in that inter- 
mediate state through which modern and especially 
American life is now passing. A tribe of Indians, a clan 
of Highlanders, a band of Suliotes, whatever else they 
Want, have cohesion, a sense of common interest and 
mutual dependence, ease and delight in each other’s 
society, mutual fidelity, free-hearted hospitality, common 
Sports, a common faith and worship. They have a; rude, 
but a powerful fellowship and communion. Individuality, 
jealousy, and a shut-up self-insulation, trouble them very 
little. But there is no private culture, no independence 
of judgment, no individual rights. Now, Christianity and 
an ideal civilization demand that personal and private 
importance, self-respect, interior loneliness and solitude 
of relations to God and to conscience, should be developed 
and maintained ; and our modern and specially our Ameri- 
can institutions are favoring this side of human culture 
admirably. But precisely because in New England they 
are most successful and furthest advanced, do we begin 
here to experience the decay of that sense of solidarity 
of brotherhood and social fellowship, of tribal and neigh- 
borhood interest, which has brought institutions of all 
kinds, and especially the Church, into a chill and ungenial 
condition. A true Christian civilization will never be 
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reached until marked and distinctly developed individuals 
are as social, as brotherly, as dependent on each other, as 
happy in each other’s society, and as open and unguarded 
l n their confidences, as savages and uncultivated commu- 
nities. At present it is only ignorant and uncultivated 
peoples and communities that are rectify social, fond of 
each other, easy and natural, not ashamed of their affec- 
tions, their emotions, their piety, and their worship. If 
you want to see fellowship and cordial brotherhood, and a 
flowing ease and happiness in American life, you must get 
out of the realm of thrift and common schools and elegant 
homes and domestic finish, — you must go among the hum- 
bler Methodists and Baptists ; or else, even in cities, turn 
to the Homan Catholics, and there, among the servants 
of the rich and the educated, find a class of people who 
are nothing in themselves, and mighty in each other, and 
in their community of affections, sympathies, and faith. If 
you want to see overflowing enjoyment and delight in each 
other, go to their social gatherings or to their religious 
meetings. Now, let no one say, after a superficial consid- 
eration, that we must be satisfied with choosing between 
these things ; for, if it comes to that, I shall certainly vote 
for a return to the life of the affections, sympathies, and 
community of interests and feelings, rather than for a life 
of self-conscious, isolated intelligence, selfish, seclusive and 
cold as that is, with all its propriety and polish and personal 
pride. True civilization^ and, above all, true Christianity 
harmonizes the extremes of human experience, — the in- 
dividualism and the socialism, the private independence 
and the community of interests, the loneliness and the 
fellowship of man. We must have privacy in the home, 
with publicity in the common life. We must know how to 
bend the knee in the closet, without losing the disposition 
to kneel in the presence of fellow-worshippers. We must 
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"have self-respect, and yet cultivate genial companionship, 
and recognize our dependence on each other. We must 
feel that our neighbors and townsmen are joys, helpers, 
providential educators, blessings / and complements of our 
personal life, who can give us a hundred times more than 
we can give them, and who, as we learn to live in them 
and for them, will enlarge and universalize our life, and 
raise us to the true height and size of that humanity in 
which we first truly find ourselves. It is not too much 
to say, that so-called intelligence, culture, fastidiousness, 
and pride of personal character, left to themselves, nar- 
row as much as they purify and exalt, and furnish a poor 
substitute for the breadth of common sympathies and 
instructive fellowship which they scorn as vulgar and 
passionate. It has been the sense of this which has given 
to the speculations of Rousseau and the poetry of Shelley, 
in defence of the life of instinct and uneducated freedom, 
all the truth they may seem to have. We must add to 
this necessary modern crusade in search of private and 
personal rights, of individual graces and attainments, 
another crusade in search of the lost sympathies, fellow- 
ships, and social affections which both the lowest and the 
highest — the first by instinct, and the last by reflection — 
know to be the richest part of our being and the glory of 
our nature, before we can lay any well-founded claim to 
social progress. We must not be exchanging, like the one- 
handed juggler, balls in the air, — the private rights up ' 
when the social privileges are down , and vice versa, — but 
insist upon holding fast to both , and making them compati- 
ble with each other, and within the grasp of the same 
hand. 

It is very hard to convince a people like our own, proud 
of their recently attained popular liberties, that they have 
not realized the whole glory and possibility of human 
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fiature ; whereas most of them are unable even to define 
human nature, mistaking the individual for that human* 
ity of which he is only an integrated particle. This is 
the age and country of self-gratulation, of Self-assertion; 
we must swiftly follow it up with an age of fellowship and 
community, based on our sense of membership in and of 
each other, if we hope to see humanity rounded out into 
its full and perfect wholeness. 

Doubtless, these reflections may seem both far-fetched 
and fine-drawn to many, and by others be simply rejected 
as unsound and groundless. They lie aside from the more 
common paths of thought, and so may appear unpractical 
and even impertinent. But, if I am not wholly deceived, 
they are thoughts which will seem more seriously true 
and more worthy of consideration, the longer and the more 
patiently they are meditated; and the more sagaciously 
they are soanded, the nearer shall we be at the bottom of 
the difficulty in our ecclesiastical life. If called on to give 
any practical directions on the result or embodiment of 
these vfews, I should perhaps say in part thus: 1. The 
fewer the churches jin a village or town, provided ample 
accommodation for public worship exists, the better. 
Many churches multiply expenses and divide salaries, 
and so cheapen the ministry; and they exaggerate and 
emphasize unimportant differences, and so hide common 
Christian truth in the hollows of sectarianism. They help 
to part church raiment, so that one runs away with a 
sleeve, and another with a breadth, and another with a 
patch, until the Whole seamless garment is found no- 
where. 2. The larger the parishes are (within certain 
reasonable bounds), the better. First, because they are 
then able to support the ministry and religious institutions 
on a generous scale. Second, because a large parish is 
always more easily suited than a small one ; being better 
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tempered, less given to cliques and squabbles, balanced by 
its own size, and anchored by its own weight. Third, 
because only such parishes, other things being equal, keep, 
their ministers for long terms, and enjoy the advantages 
of a settled state of things. 

3. We want fewer ministers and better ones. The 
whole recent aspect of ecclesiastical affairs shows, that 
the people will not long put up with ministers who 
are without decided ministerial gifts, — and these are rare 
and precious. The multiplication of ministers is due to 
useless and injurious multiplication of parishes , and to 
a corresponding lowering of the standard of competency 
with the standard of support. More ministers are called 
for by the present enormous expansion of the churches, 
than there are priestly natures furnished by divine Provi- 
dence. Had we only a quarter of the churches, and all of 
them filled, we should need only a quarter of the minis- 
ters ; and only about a quarter in the ministry are fit 
to be there, by natural and providential vocation. All 
good or educated or pious or able men are not qualified 
for the pulpit and the pastorate. There needs to be 
special gifts (and they are among the rarest gifts) for the 
successful filling of this great function. 

4. The diminution of preachers and pastors, and the. 
expansion of churches and parishes, would bring back the 
original necessity and glory of the Christian churches ; 
namely, the necessity for using the gifts of the people, 
according to their supply, in the nurture and ministry of 
churches, so that deacons and deaconesses, elders and 
visitors of the sick, and teachers and assistants of all kinds 
in the various inferior functions of a parish or churchy 
would again be restored. What apology is there for 
Calling in a dozen shepherds to watch a dozen sheep! 
Our ministers, with their little flocks, have no obvious 
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need of helpers: what is there for them to do? Give 
them a larger work, and they will become superintendents 
and, of necessity, call on all the available ability and right- 
ness of spirit and teaching faculty there is near them, to 
aid their crowded labors. In this way, that co-operation, 
complexity, variety, richness, which are now so deplorably 
wanting, might be restored. It does not follow that all 
large parishes have this crown of glory, — a body of help- 
ful laymen. For a loss of the very idea of a church 
exists in too many of them. But it is clear enough that a 
large church favors this advantage. 

5. Our ministers need to bring a more solid education, 
a more careful discipline, a more methodical conception 
and order into their work. They can only stay long 
where they show that they have plans of usefulness, and 
are competent to carry them out. They cannot form these 
plans, or carry them out, where they are not welcomed as 
to a stable position and a fixed work. Our itinerancy, 
without the Methodist rule, has all its disadvantages and 
none of its merits. We need in the ministry, men who do 
solid, permanent and broad work ; we need in the parishes, 
people who expect this. We can have neither without a 
much more candid and profound consideration of the diffi- 
culties which now hinder this consummation. 

6. As to the general subject of the social life of our 
towns and villages, let every man and woman of thought- 
fulness, who loves the country, our institutions, the Church, 
and the cause of humanity, consider what are the obli- 
gations of good Christians and enlightened citizens, to 
correct the faults, to enlarge the views, to widen the sym- 
pathies, to enrich the customs, to beautify, soften, and 
sweeten the life of the communities in which they dwell. 
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SHALL WE MULTIPLY CHURCHES? 

We desire to make a few observations with regard to the 
article concluded in the present number on Ecclesiastical 
Life in New-England Towns. We do so, not for the sake 
of calling attention to the article, because we are sure that 
it will command the attention of all who receive this Jour- 
nal ; and that all who read it will appreciate the catholicity 
of sentiment, as well as the keenness of observation, which 
it betrays, while they will recognize also the practical good 
sense of its suggestions. Neither do we refer to it exactly 
for the purpose of criticism, except it may be for its too 
broadly assuming that the town described is a fair type of 
New-England towns. We simply wish to supplement "it 
by a few words on the other side. The article, as it stands, 
would, we fear, be rather discouraging to some honest and 
earnest efforts now being made in several places for the 
building-up of a liberal Church, mid would afford a plea for 
those who are holding back from such attempts, who have 
now only their own inertness to justify them, and would be 
glad to seize on such an eloquent excuse. 

We do not wish to withdraw one word of what Dr. Bel- 
lows has written ; but only to add, with all earnestness, that 
there are other places than those which he describes, where 
precisely the same subdivisions are being made, yet with 
such a spirit and such a purpose that they must result in 
the quickening and exalting, and not in the quenching and 
belittling, of the ecclesiastical life. And, on the other hand, 
we could point to towns in New England where the number 
of churches in proportion to the population is small enough 
to meet the views of the most ardent advocate of consolida- 
tion, but where the deadness of religious interest, and the 
meagreness of ministerial support, and the wretchedness of 
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the spiritual nutriment afforded to the people, are as marked 
as one can complain of anywhere. 

As an offset to the class which the article describes, let 
us consider, for a moment, one of these localities. There 
is population enough to fill the churches to overflowing, — 
enough to pay a munificent salary, and to secure a minister 
full of grace and power, and to give him such a happy lot 
and such a splendid field of labor as to call out the best 
faculties of his soul ; while he will have all those advanta- 
ges referred to, such as the balance of forces and interests 
secured by the largeness of the congregation. In such a 
place, there should be the very perfection of religious activ- 
ity. Why is it, that, on the contrary, every thing languishes 
so ? Go to such a town, and observe the cause of the re- 
ligious indifference ; and one of the first things you will 
notice is the fact, that among those who show a disregard 
of religious institutions are some of the most upright and 
conscientious and intelligent people of the neighborhood. 
This fact will only puzzle one the more, until he goes to 
hear the preaching in the churches ; and then he will hard- 
ly wonder that bright, thinking people are not disposed to 
listen every week to doctrines and sentiments which afford 
neither satisfaction to their reason, nor guidance to their 
moral natures, nor stimulus to their spiritual affections. 

If such unsatisfactory teaching had come upon them all 
at once, it might reasonably be said, Why do they not have 
that better kind of minister they might so easily support ? 
But the truth is, the doctrine taught is what was generally 
acceptable fifty years ago ; and, while the gradual progress 
of enlightenment through books and events has lifted a 
portion of the community into a different habit of mind, 
there is still a portion who reverently cling to the old ideas : 
and the chances are, that, for a while, the rejection by the 
rest of unsatisfying doctrines leads only to indifference to 
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all religious teaching, until they happen to be attracted by 
something their sense approves. 

A few days ago we received a letter from a person re- 
siding in such a community as we have described, in which, 
after lamenting the thin attendance at the churches, and 
the lack of religious interest, the writer says : — 

“No wonder, considering what we hear. The sermon this 
morning was a long elaborate discourse to prove the doctrine of 
total depravity, and the power of the Devil, whom the preacher 
appeared to believe omnipotent in the world. I should hardly 
suppose this minister believed in God , if his discourse could be 
accepted as an exposition of his faith. Last sabbath I listened 
to the Methodist minister. He preaches with vigor, and appar- 
ent feeling, but still the old dogmatic theology ; and the man 
seemed so coarse, not in words, but manner, that I had little 
patience in hearing him. 

The consequence of all this kind of teaching is, that sensible 
people stay away from church. There is a large population 
spread around j and a lady who is a member of the Orthodox 
Church was lamenting to me a few days since that there was so 
little interest in religion, so few persons members of churches, 
or even attending them. Now, I believe, that, in many instan- 
ces, there is too mucJi true religion in the hearts of the people 
for them to be satisfied with the churches they have : they can- 
not receive the doctrines, and so they stay at home ; and the chil- 
dren grow up with no definite ideas on the subject. How I 
wish some good, earnest man could be sent here to stir up the 
people ! one who can reach the hearts and consciences of his 
hearers, and awaken them to a better life, not so much by preach- 
ing theology as a pure Christianity. He might do a work in 
this region as important, if not exactly the same, or so extensive, 
as that of the Wesleys.” 

Now, what shall we say in answer to such a longing? 
What shall we say, when a few earnest people in such a 
community agree in declaring, that the doctrine they are 
compelled every week to hear is repugnant to their religious 
sense, and that they yearn after some better spiritual food ; 
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that they feel that their children are being filled with im- 
pressions of God and life and duty which are dwarfing to 
their natures, while they know that there is a kind of pres- 
entation of religious truths that would stimulate and inspire, 
that would kindle in them the love of God, and a generous 
inspiration after the divine ? And when such people make 
up their minds to use some positive exertion in order to 
secure such teaching, and thus show that it is something 
they value as much as they value their house or horse or 
farm or school, and then come to us, and represent that 
they can no longer rest content, and that, if this Association 
will help them a little, they will establish a church whose 
teaching shall not only satisfy themselves, but awaken a 
religious interest in many who are indifferent now, — what 
shall we say ? • 

Shall we answer them, “ Oh ! do not multiply churches ; 
wait till the established ones are filled”? Shall we not 
rather say, “God speed! and if you are willing to give 
up old associations, and part from those who have been 
sitting with you in those pews for years, and whose greet- 
ing you value as you meet on Sundays in the porch, because 
there is something in religious truth which you value more, 
then God be thanked for the earnestness of conviction and 
the warmth of desire which leads you to separate, and build 
up your little church.” 

For ourselves, we have always felt that the greatest 
glory and blessing of Protestantism consisted, not in the 
mere riddance of Papal errors, whether of polity or belief, 
but in that earnestness of individual conviction which led 
men to protest I 

At some future time, we hope to continue the subject by 
suggesting other remedies, besides those which Dr. Bellows 
commends, for the evils which he describes. At present, 
we will simply add that the class of communities to which 
we have just referred is by no means small. 
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During the summer, several of our ministers have used 
their vacations in going, under the auspices of this Associa- 
tion, to preach in various towns in New England where 
Unitarian preaching has never been heard before. Some 
of their reports will be printed in another number of this 
Journal, and will amply confirm what we have said. It is 
almost thrilling to hear how son*e of those to whom they 
spoke, who had seemed indifferent to religion, welcomed it 
and warmed to it when presented under the glowing yet 
rational teaching of our liberal faith. 


THE ENGLISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Unitarian denomination in England differs in many 
respects from ours in America, as regards its position and 
modes of action. It is all the more interesting to learn, as 
we do from the “ London Inquirer ” and “ Herald,” that the 
same elements are at work there as here, and, by a certain 
law of uniformity in the progress of human thought and 
feeling, precisely the same problems of denominational 
action are being agitated on both sides the water, entirely 
independent, so far as we can see, of any influence upon 
each other. 

At a recent meeting of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, Rev. Mr. Bache, a clergyman evidently 
highly esteemed among our English brethren, proposed to 
graft a creed upon the Association, and urged the point 
with a degree of earnestness which shows how seriously it 
weighs upon his heart. 

A large majority of the Association, however, declined 
the proposition, but with a tone of mingled tenderness and 
firmness which it is gratifying to observe. There was no 
bitterness and no ill-feeling, but only a calm determination 
to maintain the principles of freedom. We quote a notice 
of the movement from the “ Unitarian Herald : ” — 
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“ Let us not forget that the question thus raised among us is 
the outcome of a deeper question still. The principle of freedom 
is on its trial. Are we to suppose that the tides and currents of 
aroused mental activity, which &re shaking the Churches around 
us to their foundations, should pass by without trying our 
Church of what sort it is, and whether it be built upon the 
sand or upon the rock? Not so. Not only the creed-bound 
Churches, but Free Churches are upon their trial ; and while we 
are watching the piles of ancient formula and the floodgates of 
subscription, and moralizing about their utter inefficiency, lo ! 
the question comes suddenly home to ourselves, whether we 
dare remain on our rock of freedom, or whether the waves and 
the winds shall scare us from it. That any alteration of the 
kind should really be carried, or could even command more 
than a very small portion of votes among those who would 
rally from all over the country to such a contest, Mr. Bache 
cannot expect. But there are some victories which are only 
less calamitous than defeat ; and it would be felt as a calamity 
throughout the whole Unitarian body, should two of our most 
honored men, such as Mr. Bache and Mr. Madge, leave the 
society, because it refused to alter a constitution which has 
stood in grand simplicity for forty years, in order to purge its 
muster-roll of men, who however inconsistent it may seem to 
Mr. Bache, do sympathize so heartily with its general object 
as to maintain their connection with it.” 

Undoubtedly, the whole question involved may come 
before us for discussion in this Journal; for it is one 
which is not only agitating all the branches of our own 
denomination, but is creeping in upon other Christian 
denominations, and, mooted in sermons and ecclesiastical 
debates, promises to become one of the most prominent 
religious questions of our day. 

At present, however, we only seek to call attention to 
the similarity of the experience in regard to it in the Eng* 
lish and American branches of our own denomination. So 
far as we can see, in both countries the proposition to 
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adopt and bind the denomination by a creed did not arise 
from narrowness and bigotry, but was made by men of 
acknowledged worth and wisdom and liberality, and grew 
out of their sincere conviction of what is due to the cause 
of truth. 

On the other hand, the opposition to it is not from loose 
thinkers, or men indifferent to religious truth, nor even 
altogether from those radical in their belief, but from some 
of those most prominent for piety and religious sincerity, 
and often for evangelical sentiment ; and their opposition 
is based on equally sincere convictions of what is due to 
the cause of truth. 

We note this simply as what we believe to be the fact 
in regard to the present aspect of the discussion. Never 
was a religious question entered upon with a better spirit ; 
and we doubt not that the controversy will result to the 
glory of Christ and the best interests of his Church. 


REPORT OF REV. CALVIN STEBBINS, MISSIONARY 
OF THE A. U. A. IN CHARLESTON, S.C. 

Dear Sir, — The money raised at the meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Hollis-street Church, 
and forwarded to me through you, has been distributed 
among the suffering of Charleston. It is right that some 
account should be given of the charities thus placed in my 
hands ; and, without going into particulars, I will endeavor 
to lay before you in a general way the condition of many 
unfortunate people in that city, and what has been done for 
their relief. 

At this moment a large number of the inhabitants of 
Charleston have no other support than the rations dealt 
out by the Government Their own means of support 
have been swept away; their property has either been 
destroyed, or become, for the present, unavailable. It will 
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be hard for the people of the North to realize the true 
state of affairs, or see how a people once — and that not 
long ago — rich could be reduced to such real want* 
And yet many of these people are to-day so poor, that, if 
they do not succeed in getting the ticket for rations re- 
newed, they have to go hungry until they can. It would 
be too much to say that a majority were in this condition ; 
but there are large numbers so. 

The sufferers may be divided into five classes : — 

1. The refugees. Among these are those who were 
driven from the islands, and have been wandering about 
the country for the last two or three years, robbed first 
by Wheeler, then by the various raiders, and finally by 
the negroes. To this class belong many planters from the 
lower districts, who, on account of the disturbed state 
of the country, have fled to the city as a place of safety. 
Their scanty stores were exhausted long ago. Exposure 
and a change of living have brought on sickness. The num- 
ber in this class is not large ; but they are great sufferers. 

2. There ate those who were once rich, but whom fire 
and war have made poor. Many were absent from the 
city at the time of the occupation, and had their houses 
sacked. They lost every thing, — provisions, furniture, 
and clothing. Their lands, and in some cases their houses, 
remain ; but these can neither be eaten nor sold, and thus 
the owners are not only in actual want, but helpless. An 
old man of seventy, in describing his own case, described 
this class : “ My furniture was carried off ; my wardrobe 
was taken, leaving me only the suit I have on. Nothing 
was left that I could use, or turn into money ; and, for the 
last three months, I have not had two cents to rub together.” 

3. To another class belong those who, in former days, 
lived upon the hire of servants, and the income of money 
invested in banks. The negroes are free, and the banks 
ruined beyond hope. This class is largely made up of 
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ladies and old persons. Many of these are barefooted, in 
want of decent clothing ; and the sick are suffering beyond 
measure for want of suitable food. 

4. A fourth class includes those who, through an in- 
flamed zeal or bad advice, sold all they bad, and bought 
what are called “ Confederate bonds.” All classes have 
suffered more or less in this way ; but many have lost alL 
Many sold their best furniture, their houses and lands, and 
bought bonds. The day before I left Charleston, a poor 
woman showed me sixty thousand dollars in this stuff. In 
it was invested her all : she had not saved enough from the 
wreck of her once-handsome property to buy a pint of milk 
for her baby, which was literally starving to death. Such 
cases are not rare. 

5. Yet another class includes those who were always 
poor, both white and black. The struggle which the South 
has carried on against the Government brought distress, 
even in u Confederate times,” upon the families of soldiers. 
And now that the “rich man’s war and the poor man’s 
fight ” is over, there are thousands who have had no part in 
this war, who are in reality suffering all that a people can 
suffer. He must be revengeful indeed, who could wish to 
inflict upon these people — the people of Charleston — 
any thing more than falls to their every-day lot. 

While the Government rations last, most of these people 
are in a way to live ; but, the moment sickness comes, they 
are exposed to the most frightful suffering. Many families 
have sold their jewelry, and plate even to the last spoon, 
to provide little luxuries, such as tea, sugar, &c. for the 
sick. I have sometimes asked for a glass of water when 
visiting people who were once well off, and had it served 
in a teacup ; the lady excusing the cup, as she had sold 
all her glass to procure nourishment for a sick member of 
the family. You will see at a glance how helpless the 
sick and aged are. There are many persons in decline, 
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who have not tasted tea or coffee for three or four months, 
and have not seen any thing but rice and smoked meat 
during that time. The prescriptions of the physician lie 
upon the table unfilled, and the little luxuries which he or- 
ders cannot be procured. Several of the most eminent 
physicians of the city have told me, that many of their 
patients have died from starvation. 

/ Such is the state of affairs. The great work of charity 
is with the sick and the aged. And among these a large 
part of the money has been distributed. I have visited 
myself one hundred and thirty-one families ; and the whole 
number of families relieved will not fall short of one hun T 
dred and seventy. Some have been visited only once ; 
others, four or five times, as the case might demand. The 
amount spent upon single families has varied from one to 
twenty-five dollars, according to the necessities of the case. 
About half the money (six hundred and seventy dollars) 
was invested in flour and pork, canned chicken, turkey, 
and beef, condensed milk, sugar, tea, coffee, maizena and 
crackers, gin, whiskey, brandy, and wines. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars were loaned to persons who expected to 
have their property in their own hands again, and preferred 
to be helped in that way. Sixty-five dollars was sent to 
familes in distress in different parts of the state. The 
remainder has been used to fill the prescriptions of the 
physician, to pay nurses for the sick, to move persons from 
one locality to another ; indeed, it has been used for every 
purpose which would alleviate human suffering. 

The funds placed in my hands have been distributed 
among the suffering, without regard to color, class, or po- 
litical or religious opinion. In this work, the fact has 
been kept steadily in view, that any great charity is quite 
likely to become a “Universal Sluggard-and-scoundrel- 
protection Society.” While great pains have been taken 
to use these funds in such a way that they should be 
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a blessing to those in distress, I am well aware that I 
have been imposed upon; that I have sometimes be- 
lieved that people in the higher walks of life had a decent 
respect for common honesty, contrary to the fact as taught 
by experience. But these cases of dishonesty — these 
cases of cheating the sick and destitute — would be forgot- 
ten, if they were the acts of * mean whites, ” and perhaps 
ought to be now. 

The other side has more interest. I might tell you of 
aid rendered to patient sufferers, who are struggling to 
keep their heads above water, — who are working against 
hope; of ladies who never knew what it was to work, 
who are now living on scanty and coarse fare, and perilling 
their health with the needle, which they ply early and late, 
for a remuneration which does not amount, in many cases, 
to over twenty-five cents per day ; of the families of sol- 
diers who will never return, or who have returned, broken 
in health, to be a burden upon those whose energies are 
already over-taxed, — of the victims of suspended indus- 
try and of languishing commerce. 

Those who contributed to these funds can never know 
the amount of suffering which has been relieved. Nothing 
is more certain than that one dollar has sometimes saved a 
human life. 

In closing, I wish to speak of two or three persons who 
have done much to relieve me of the perplexity of the 
work. Capt. Boutelle has given me the benefit of his 
knowledge of the people, and his counsel; and Mrs. 
Boutelle spent her whole time while in the city in the 
work of relief. 

As to the prospect, and what will be this winter, I, for 
one, can see no light. As the cold weather sets in, cloth- 
ing of all kinds will be in great demand, and a large class 
of the people will then, as now, be subjects of charity. 

Yours, &c.‘ Calvin Stebbins. 
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Appeal. — We have ample testimony to confirm what Mr. 
Stebbins declares in regard to the amount of destitution in 
Charleston, and the vast good effected by the money raised for 
its relief at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. Accordingly, after careful investigation of the 
matter, the Committee on Middle and Southern States present 
an appeal to the benevolent, whether in our churches or not, 
for another contribution. The money received will be expended 
without regard to sect or color, and on the principles set forth 
in the Report. We are fully satisfied that through none of the 
existing channels of distribution can charity be so economi- 
cally and impartially bestowed as through our own missionary 
as proposed. Money sent to the Secretary of the Association 
for this purpose will be acknowledged in this journal. 


CHURCH EDIFICES IN GENERAL, AND THE NEW 
UNITARIAN CHURCH IN WOBURN, MASS., IN 
PARTICULAR. 

If the societies of our denomination could know before- 
hand how contagious the spirit of religious enterprise is, 
how new life is usually developed by earnest labor ; how 
new friends rally to a cause, and very naturally too, when 
they see the old ones determined that it shall succeed, — 
they certainly would not defer from year to year, as they 
do in many cases, the work of providing themselves with 
suitable church accomodations. 

How frequently it happens, that a society commences 
services in a hall or schoolroom, and continues in it for 
years ; or, worse still, is driven from place to place, often 
into unattractive, and sometimes into very uncomfortable, 
quarters, losing constantly the interest and influence which 
a new enterprise is very likely to create, till at last, when 
it sees that it must have a church, a religious home, with 
all its blessed and holy associations, or disband, and give up 
in despair, it finds that it has really less ability of every sort, 
less hope, and less heart, than it had when it commenced. 
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Or the old church is filled, and there is a demand for 
pews that cannot be supplied. The tide sets in the right 
direction; but the society delays action. Month after 
month, and perhaps year after year, the report is circulated 
through the community, that there are no pews to be had. 
But at length this very report makes pew-room enough, 
and to spare, by turning people in other directions. There 
are many societies in our denomination, that have lost 
scores of families from this cause, when new churches, 
with ampler and more suitable accommodations, would have 
very greatly increased their numbers and influence. 

Or a debt is to be paid ; or, in our large cities, the popu- 
lation shifts, — and removal, and the erection of a church in 
a new neighborhood, or a lingering death, and finally, cer- 
tain extinction as a society, is the alternative. The time 
for action comes, — an auspicious time; and the history 
of many societies shows that very much depends upon the 
use that is made of the golden moment. * 

The Unitarian Society in Woburn, Mass., has from the 
first contained wise and resolute men, who have never felt 
that the money given to religious purposes was thrown 
away or poorly invested. Their motto has been, and still 
is, “ It is wisest to do what ought to be done ; ” and as a 
crisis came in the history of that society, when they were 
obliged to decide whether they would simply try to stand 
still, and thus take the chance of going backwards, or meet 
the emergency like men, and build a new church, they 
decided upon the latter course, and commenced at once, 
notwithstanding the war was upon the country, and the 
prices of labor and all kinds of building materials were 
very greatly enhanced. They purchased by far the most 
eligible site in the„town, and erected a church 61x90 feet, 
at a cost of a little upwards of forty-two thousand dollars. 
Including those in the gallery, which is in the front end, it 
contains a hundred and fifty-six pews, and is one of the 
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finest specimens of architecture, and one of the most beauti- 
ful and most commodious churches, in the Commonwealth* 

The old church contained eighty-six pews, and was 
almost never crowded ; usually fairly filled. As the report 
had been long and widely circulated, that no pews could be 
had, families on moving into lown generally went else* 
where. The result was, that, for two or three years before 
leaving the old churoh, the society did not and could not 
increase, which, in a growing town like Woburn, is equiva- 
lent to a constant relative decline ; but the mere fact of 
building a new church, of providing themselves with such 
superior accommodations, created so much interest amongst 
themselves, and won so many new friends, that now, though 
they have been in the new church only four months, yet 
the hundred and twenty-six pews upon the floor are fuller 
than the eighty-six were in the old church ; and such an 
impulse has been given to the society, its confidence and 
self-respect have so greatly increased, that it will be easier 
for their minister to fill the new church, and keep it full, 
than it was to fill the old one, which was but little more 
than half as large. 

Their success in paying for their church has been very 
marked ; and for the method adopted, for the noble example 
they have set to other societies, they deserve the thanks of 
the Christian public. They would not levy the entire cost 
of the church upon the pews, as it would have made them 
too expensive for people in limited circumstances. They 
therefore raised a purse of twenty thousand dollars by 
subscription, and presented it to the society, as a gift to be 
applied on the debt ; and yet, with the appraisal of the 
pews thus reduced from what it must have been if the 
twenty thousand dollars had not been raised, they hare sold 
nearly eighteen thousand dollars worth, so that but four 
thousand or five thousand dollars remain unpaid. 
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All in all, the success of the enterprise has greatly 
exceeded the expectation of its most sanguine friends ; and 
it is to be hoped that other societies, similarly situated, 
may be stimulated thereby to imitate their example. The 
Woburn Society now ranks with the very best in the 
neighborhood of Boston. E. f. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Sept. 11, 1865. — Present, Messrs. Palfrey, Kidder, Hedge, 
Clarke, Hinckley, Livermore, Smith, Denny, Fox, and Lowe. 

The reports of Committees, the first business in order, having 
been laid on the table, the Secretary communicated to the 
Board the recent death of George Livermore, Esq., one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Association. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. Hedge, was then 
unanimously adopted, and die Secretary was requested to send 
a copy of it to the family of the deceased : — 

Resolved, That, in the death of George Livermore, this Board has lost 
an able, judicious, and most valued coadjutor, and the Liberal Church a 
faithful and devoted servant, whose purity of life, whose meek and pious 
spirit expressed by his gentle manners, whose seal in every good work, 
and noble consecration to the cause of freedom and humanity, as shown 
in the recent war with treason and rebellion, are shining illustrations 
of the power of the faith he professed to ennoble the mind and to sanctify 
the life. 

The Secretary then presented to the Board the following com- 
munication from Dr. Stebbins, which was read : — 

Cambridge, Sept. 6, 1866. 

Bev. Charles Lowe, Secretary A.U.A. 

My Dear Sir, — The time has come in which I may properly fulfil 
my original purpose of withdrawing from the Executive Committee, a 
purpose which I most unwisely allowed myself to be dissuaded from, 
temporarily. 

I believe I have communicated to yourself or the Board, all my own 
views respecting the work before us, and how it seems to me it may best 
be done. 

I therefore resign my place as a member of the Board, with the ardent 
prayer, that the noble purposes it has in view may be successfully accom- 
1 plished through the abundant means which are now in its hands. 

Fraternally yours, Bufus P. Stebbws. 
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It was voted to accept the resignation of Dr. Stebbins ; and 
the following resolution, offered by Mr. Smith, was then unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Resolved, That this Board have received with much regret the resig- 
nation of their valued associate, the Rev. Dr. Stebbins; that cordially 
recognizing his long-continued, faithful, and efficient services as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, they desire to place on record their ap- 
preciation of his wisdom in counsel, his energy as an executive officer, 
his large familiarity with the history, present condition, and wants of the 
denomination, and his single-hearted devotion to its interests; and 
that they will cherish with especial pleasure the recollection of his untir- 
ing labors during the last year of his official connection with the Associ- 
ation. 

It having been voted to proceed with the regular business of 
the meeting, the Committee on the New -England States presented 
the reports of Rev. Drs. Farley, Osgood, Hill, and Thompson, 
and Rev. Messrs. Holland, Putnam, Ames, Lincoln, Tilden, and 
Torricelli, concerning missionary work done by them ; which re- 
ports were referred to the Secretary, to be used as might seem 
to him best. 

The Committee on the Western States reported that Rev. Jo- 
seph Angier had returned from St. Paul, Minn., and confirmed 
the favorable reports already received in regard to the Society 
l n that place. Rev. William G. Scandlin had been engaged by 
the Committee to go out to St. Paul, to make a permanent 
settlement there, provided, on investigation, the place appeared 
as hopeful as he believed it to be. 

Another New-England clergyman had consented to go, on 
the same terms and with a similar purpose, to Sheboygan, Wis., 
or such other place as might finally be determined on; and 
the Committee were in communication with other gentlemen, in 
regard to other very important places, where there was need of 
permanent pastors. 

For such objects as these, they asked an appropriation of 
five hundred dollars, to be used at their discretion, the items 
to be afterward reported to the Board ; which request was granted. 

This Committee also submitted a report just received from 
Rev. Charles H. Brigham, giving a favorable account of the 
movement for the formation of a society at Ann Arbor, Mich. • 

The Committee on Publications reported, that, in accordance 
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with the permission granted at the last meeting, they had sent 
the publications of the Association to the following institutions, 
in response to applications received : State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Circulating Library Association, Davenport, 
Iowa ; City Library, Concord, N.H. ; Delaware County Academy, 
Delhi, N.Y., and Parish Libraries of Unitarian Societies at 
Groton Junction and Winchendon, Mass. 

This Committee also made the following recommendations, 
all of which were adopted : — 

1. That a limited number of copies of all the Army Tracts be 
printed on fine paper, — some of them to be placed in the hands 
of the authors of the tracts, for such disposition as they might 
wish to make of them ; and the rest to be sold, at a remunerative 
price, to persons who might like to preserve them as connected 
with an interesting period of work. 

2. That an appropriation be made for the purchase of a num- 
ber of copies of the “ Monthly Religious Magazine 99 for Sep- 
tember, containing the address of Rev. E. H. Sears, before the 
Alumni of the Cambridge Divinity School ; the copies to be dis- 
tributed by the Committee, as might seem to them best. 

3. That fifty dollars be appropriated for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a plan, begun several years ago, of procuring a complete 
collection of all matter ever published in the interest of Unitarian 
Christianity, to be deposited in the rooms of the Association. 

4. That Charles E. Norton, Esq., be requested to loan to the 
Association the plates of Professor Norton’s Reply to Strauss, in 
order that it might be published by them with a supplementary 
note, to be prepared under the direction of the Committee, which 
should consider the latter arguments of Dr. Strauss. 

5. That an offer made by Rev. George R. Noyes, D.D., of the 
plates of his Translation of the Book of Job, be accepted, and 
that the Committee have authority to draw the sum needed for 
their purchase and repair. 

6. That an agreement be made with Walker, Fuller, & Co. to 
purchase fifty copies of the “ Works of Orville Dewey, D.D.,” 
whenever they publish another edition. 

The Committee on the Middle and Southern States reported, 
^fchat various appeals had come to them for aid for the sufferers 
in Charleston, S.C., and most emphatic testimonials as to the 
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good accomplished by the money raised at the Animal Meeting 
of the Association, and disbursed by its missionary, Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins j and they proposed, unless otherwise directed by the 
Board, to make an appeal, by means of public meetings and the 
press, for money to be employed for the relief of the needy in 
Charleston, under the direction of Mr. Stebbins. This plan was 
approved by the Board. 

The Committee on the Pacific Coast reported, that Rev. Charles 
G. Ames had consented to go to California, under the direction 
of the Association ; and authority was given to the Committee to 
employ him, as missionary of the Association on the Pacific 
Coast, for one year. 

This Committee also reported, that letters had been received 
from Nevada, representing that there was good opportunity for 
missionary work in that Territory. 

The subject specially assigned for consideration at this meet- 
ing — an appropriation to the Meadville School — was taken up ; 
and after the reading of the reports, presented at the last meet- 
ing, and some discussion, one thousand five hundred dollars 
was appropriated, to be used in such manner as the Trustees of 
the school should deem best. 

A Committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Kidder, Clarke, 
and Hinckley, was appointed to nominate a Vice-President and 
Director to fill the vacancies existing through the death of Mr. 
Livermore, and the resignation of Dr. Stebbins. 

The President then presented to the Board the following ad- 
dress from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association: — 

To the President , Officers , and Members of the American 
Unitarian Association . 

Dear Christian Brethren,— -We, the President, Officers, 
and Members of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
assembled this day at our Fortieth Anniversary Meeting, feel it 
a solemn duty to address you on the subject of the great crisis 
in the history of your Republic, and on the duties which in con- 
sequence devolve especially on you, and in some degree on all 
the lovers of liberty and hi man progress throughout the world. 

We cannot restrain the ] r ofession of our profound sympathy 
40 * 
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with you and your countrymen in the calamity which has recently 
befallen you, and our horror at the dastardly crime by which you 
hare been deprived of a patriotic and distinguished President, 
in whom your Republic had just expressed its continued and 
unwavering confidence. We desire to record to the world our 
admiration of the character of your late President. We recog- 
nize in his consistent efforts to put down slavery, his calmness 
in danger, and in his forbearance apd mercy in the hour of 
victory, elements of true moral greatness. And we deeply de- 
plore the loss which his death has inflicted on you, at a time 
when you stand in especial need, in the conduct of public affairs* 
of the calm wisdom and the courage and forbearance of a 
Christian statesman. 

While we give utterance to our sorrow, we would at the same 
time congratulate you on the prospect of the early cessation of 
civil war in your borders, and of the immediate and entire abo- 
lition of the horrible pest and curse of slavery. 

It is our earnest desire and prayer, that your statesmen, aided 
by the united efforts of your best citizens, may be enabled to 
toitigate the inconveniences and sufferings and avert the dangers 
of the present crisis, so that the transition from slavery to free 
labor may be effected safely, and with the smallest possible 
Suffering to all classes. 

. We do not doubt, that you, as a body of men professing 
Christianity in its purest and most benignant form, will feel it a 
sacred duty to do wliat you can to restrain wrath, and to promote 
peace and love. May it be your honorable distinction to aid in 
the removal of prejudice, and the subjugation of all malignant 
passions, that the future career and history of the United States 
of America may be one of true and cordial union, and of great 
increasing prosperity. 

. If, in preparing for their new condition the freedmen, now fox 
the first time introduced to the enjoyment of their natural rights, 
help from other lands is needed, be assured of our sympathy, and 
our desire to join in the holy work of restoring a large and injured 
class of our fellow men to the dignity and enjoyment of freedom. 

We rejoice with you, that some of the obstacles which hare 
hitherto impeded the progress of pure Christianity in the South- 
ern States, will now be removed } and that new opportunities of 
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doing good, and of proclaiming a gospel of freedom, peace, and 
love, are opened before you. 

We rejoice to know, that a spirit of union and zeal, such at 
has never before been manifested, now animates the members of 
the Unitarian Church in America. We desire to express our 
admiration of the sacrifices and the effects they are making, and 
we oordially wish them God-speed. 

We desire to strengthen the bonds of union and amicable 
feeling which should exist between them that love civil and 
religious liberty on both sides of the Atlantic. Between your 
citizens and ours, there should be uninterrupted confidence and 
sympathy. United as we are with you in the profession of the 
same views of a great and merciful God, and of a compassionate 
and benignant Saviour, we solemnly record our hope and trust 
that nothing may ever occur to weaken our fraternal regard, or 
hinder -zealous co-operation in the things that make for the 
peace and welfare of all nations on the face of the globe, and of 
aU classes of society. 

(Signed) William D. Prier, President for the year; Jerome 
Murch, President elect; John James Tayler, B. A. ; John Bow- 
ling, K.B., L.L.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., M.R.A.S., &c. ; G. Yanoe 
Smith, B.A. ; Alfred Lawrence; Thomas Sadler, Ph.D., Henry 
Bicknell, John T. Hart, W. N. Coupland, E. I. Nettlefold, J. 
Pracy, Thomas L. Marshall, Henry Ierson, M.A., H. L Preston, 
J. H. G. Munn, Edward Talbot, John Ellis Mace, Robert E. B. 
Madellan, James Phillips. 

R, Brook Aspland, M.A., Secretary. 

After reading the above address, the President read the 
following reply which he had prepared, which was unanimously 
accepted by the Board, and referred to a Committee, consisting 
of the President and Secretary, to be properly engrossed, signed, 
and despatched : — 

To the President , Officers, and Members of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Dear Brethren, — Your address to the President, Officers# 
and Members of the American U litarian Association, has been 
laid before us this day, at our first meeting since it came to the 
hands of our Secretary. W e receive it with respect and gratitude. 
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Your regrets for the death of the late Chief Magistrate of our 
country are welcome to us. You rightly judge him to have been 
a wise, courageous, humane, and patriotic statesman. 

We value whatever measure of sympathy has in foreign coun- 
tries been accorded to our Government and people during the 
contest which is now brought to a successful close. The strife 
would have been less protracted, and less afflictive to both con- 
querors and conquered, had a friendly sentiment abroad been 
more widely diffused and more earnest. Especially we now 
prize the expression of it from you as our fellow-believers in the 
glorious gospel of truth, righteousness, peace, and love. 

We estimate, like yourselves, the vast blessing of the “ abo- 
lition of the horrible pest and curse of slavery,” — a blessings 
worth the great woes which its acquisition has cost us. 

W e cordially respond to your hope and expectation, that, as far 
as the permanent interests of the country and of humanity ad- 
mit, the bad men whose conspiracy against civilization, freedom, 
and God, has been baffled, will be leniently dealt with by our 
rulers. 

We do not fail to consider the solemn responsibilities which 
an untried though most auspicious condition of things imposes 
on the people of this nation. In fulfilling the duties which are 
before us, and to which we address ourselves without elation and 
without distrust, should we see occasion for the aid of enlightened 
and Christian men of other lands, we shall find encouragement 
in the assurance that yours will not be wanting. 

We desire to study the things which make for peace with all 
men, and to strengthen all ties of fraternity with those who are 
of the same household of a generous and life-giving faith. 

After the reading of this communication, the Board adjourned 
to Monday, October 9. 


LETTER FROM SOUTHERN UNITARIAN SOCIETY, 
AND REPLY. 

The following corresponde ace is published in accordance 
with a vote of the Execu' ive Committee, and was inad- 
vertently omitted in the last number: — 

v. 
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At a special meeting of the Committee of the Southern 
Unitarian Society, Avenue-place, Southampton, May 91, 1865, 
the Rev. Edward Kell, M.A.F.S.A., in the chair, it was resolved 
unanimously, on the motion of Mr. Robert Duncan, seconded 
by Mr. John Lee : — 

That the Committee of the Southern Unitarian Society, “ es- 
tablished in the south of England in 1801, for the promotion 
of religious knowledge and the practice of virtue by the distri- 
bution of books,” feeling a deep and affectionate interest in the 
welfare of their Unitarian Christian brethren in the United 
States, beg, in behalf of the members of the Society, to tender 
to the members of the American Unitarian Association, and 
through them to their American Unitarian brethren generally, 
their sincere condolence on the atrocious assassination of their 
noble and beloved President, who so ably and wisely steered the 
vessel of the State in a crisis of peculiar difficulty and peril. 
They heartily congratulate their fellow-believers on the legisla- 
tive abolition of slavery, for the extermination of which so 
many of them have made heroic sacrifices, and trust that, freed 
from this impediment of their national elevation, they may, by 
the blessing of God, pursue a career of increased prosperity ; 
and they fervently pray that every succeeding year may cement 
the, bond of amity between two nations linked together by so 
many ties of kindred, liberty, and religion. 

Secretary , Edmund Kell. 

Treasurer , Edward Dixon, J.P. 

Committee , Robert Duncan, John Watson, M.D., John Lee, 
Henry Simpson, Robert Berry, Thomas Lasans. 

Edmund Kell, Secretary . 

Boston, July 13, 1865. 

To Rev. Edmund Kell, &c., t 

Committee of the Southern Unitarian Society, in England. 

I am instructed by the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
with its expression of sympathy and kindly feeling towards 
the Unitarians of the United States, and of condolence at the 
assassination of the late President of our nation. 

The Committee have caused the letter to be published in our 
denominational journal and newspapers, and desire to return to 
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you their cordial thanks, and to reciprocate the sentiments of 
friendship and interest which you so kindly express. 

It would be idle to disguise the fact of our disappointment 
that such sympathy was withheld, at the time when we needed it 
most, in a cause which has in no respect changed except by its 
ultimate success j but we believe that this was only because of 
a misapprehension of the nature of our struggle, and that 
better opportunities for mutual acquaintance alone are needed, 
in order to bind us closely together in sentiment and in action. 

We watch your denominational prosperity with almost the 
same interest as our own. Some of the names of our English 
brethren are as familiar here as on your side of the ocean ; and 
such an expression of sympathy as your letter conveys, gives us 
a new feeling of strength. 

In the bonds of Christian fellowship. 

Charles Lowe, 

Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 


INTELLIGENCE. 

The Unitarian Association of the State of New 
York met on Monday, Sept. 4, and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Rev. Frederic A. Farjey, 
D.D. ; Vice-President, Peter Cooper; Treasurer, Richard 
Warren; Secretary, John W. Cory; Directors, Robert M. Field, 
Nathan Chandler, E. S. Mills, David B. Hals ted, Rev. Alfred P. 
Putnam, Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D. 

Mr. Joseph May, a graduate of the Cambridge Divinity 
School, in the last class, was ordained as pastor of the society 
in Yonkers, N.Y., on Thursday, Sept. 14. The order of ser- 
vices was as follows: Introductory prayer, by Rev. Frederic 
A. Farley, I).D., of Brooklyn, N.Y. ; selections from the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn ; sermon, by 
Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, N.Y. ; ordaining prayer, by 
Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham, of New York; charge, by Rev. 
John Pierpont, of Washington, D.C. ; right hand of fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, of Brooklyn; address to the 
people, by Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., of New York ; benedic- 
tion by the pastor. 
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Rev. Charles J. Bowen was installed as pastor of the 
Mount Pleasant Society, Roxbury, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 10. The order of services was as follows : Introductory 
prayer and reading from the Scriptures, by Rev. James W. 
Thompson, D.D., of Jamaica Plain ; sermon, by Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, of Boston ; installing prayer, by Rev. George Piftnam, 
D.D., of Roxbury; right band of fellowship, by Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, D.D., of Boston ; benediction, by the pastor. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin. — A Unitarian Society has been or- 
ganized in this town, and Rev. N. M. Mann has accepted an 
invitation to become its pastor. 

Ripon, Wis. — The Liberal Society in this place, which was 
originally organized as a Universalist, has recently been re- 
organized as a Unitarian Society. The pastor, Rev. R. S. 
Sanborn, heartily sympathizes with this movement. 

Rochester, N.Y. — The corner stone of the New Unitarian 
church in this city was laid on Tuesday, Sept. 5 , The services 
were conducted by Rev. George W. Hosmer, D.D., of Buffalo, 
N.Y., and Rev. Frederic W. Holland, pastor of the society. 

Rev. D. M. Reed, recently pastor of the Universalist Society 
in Dubuque, Iowa, has received a call from the Society in Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

Rev. Samuel B. Stewart has accepted a call from the 
Society in Lynn, Mass. 

Rev. William B. Smith has accepted a call from the 
Society in Walpole, Mass. 

Rev. Stephen G. Bulfinch has accepted an invitation to 
take charge of the Society at East Cambridge, Mass., for one year. 

Rev. Charles Noyes has accepted a call from the Society 
in Northfield, Mass. 

The First Society, Boston, Rev. Rufus Ellis, pastor, 
having voted to sell their real estate on Chauncy street, have 
purchased a lot of land at the corner of Marlborough and Berke- 
ley Streets, where they will commence at once the erection of a 
new church. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Albany, N.Y., has accepted an 
invitation to go, as missionary of the American Unitarian 
Association, to .the Pacific Coast. 
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Rev. Sylvan S. Hunting, the regiment of which he has 
been for several years chaplain, having been mustered out of 
service, — has accepted an appointment from the American 
Unitarian Association, to do missionary work in Michigan. 

The Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches held its 
session in Portland, Sept. 19, 20, and 21, and was attended by 
nearly all the ministers of the State. Very interesting services 
and discussions were held ; a permanent organization was 
effected; and, in connection with proposed missionary work, 
the following resolutions were adopted: — 

“Besolved, 1. That all the Societies connected with this 
Association be requested to raise money for missionary pur* 
poses, to be expended in this State. 

“ 2. That a Committee on Missions be appointed, to consist 
of three members, to be appointed by the Executive Committee 
of the Conference; that this Committee be authorized and 
instructed to expend the money raised according to their best 
judgment, and also to advise with the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in regard to the needs of the parishes 
in this State. 

“3. That the different ministers be requested to have it 
understood that they will preach one-half of any Sunday in any 
place within easy reach that may need their services. 

“ 4. That the delegates present pledge their Societies, as far 
as possible, as to the amount to be raised in each.” 

The only drawback to the occasion was the lamentably thin 
attendance, at the meetings, on the part of the laity. It is 
hard to understand why such an opportunity for religious 
edification and quickening should have been so neglected. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Aug. 24. From Society in Portsmouth, N.H., additional . . $8.00 

„ 26. „ Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D 9.00 

,, 26. „ W. R. Cole, as an annual membership , . • 1.00 

„ 81. „ Josiah G. Dearborn, Weare, N,H 10.00 

Sept. 2. „ Rev. T. T. Stone, ae an annual membership . 1.00 

M 6. „ W. H. Brooks, as an annual membership . . 1.00 

„ 18. „ Society in Yonkers, N.Y., for Monthly Journals 17.90 

„ 16. „ Miss H. F. Webb .......... 8.00 
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OUR DENOMINATIONAL WORK. 

L — Missionary Work in New-England Towns. 

We propose to present, in several successive numbers of 
this Journal, Articles upon various branches of denomi- 
national work, with such information and suggestions in 
regard to each, as the experience of the year may enable 
us to offer. We believe that such a survey of the field, 
by separate and special investigations of each portion by 
itself, may be the fittest way of studying our opportunities 
and our true method of action. 

The first point, and the one which we shall notice in the 
present number, is the opportunity presented in New-Eng- 
land towns. We choose this topic first, because we desire, 
without further delay, to publish portions of certain reports 
by which this subject will be best illustrated. 

It will be remembered by those who have read in pre- 
vious numbers the record of the doings of the Executive 
Committee, that the Secretary was authorized to make ar- 
rangements with such of our ministers as might be disposed 
to join useful service with their summer recreation, by which 
they should preach, during their vacation-absence, in places 
to be determined by him. 

VOL. vi. 41 
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The places were selected in consultation with persons 
acquainted with the different sections ; especially in New 
Hampshire, with Judge Bellows of Concord, and Rev. Mr. 
Stevens of Manchester, who were appointed for this pur- 
pose by the New-Hampshire Conference. Twelve clergy- 
men, whose names have already been given in the record 
of the Executive Committee, engaged in this service ; and 
reports have been received from all of them, laid before 
the Committee, and placed upon the files of the Association. 
We wish that our limits enabled us to print them all, but 
must be content with mere extracts from a few. 

The object proposed in this movement was twofold. 
First, the formation of new societies; and, second and 
chiefly, to provide, in places where Liberal Christianity was 
little known, an opportunity, if only for a few weeks in the 
year, of listening to an exposition of our faith. But inci- 
dentally we desired to observe the condition of religious 
thought and belief in our New-England towns; and it is 
with especial reference to this point that we shall make our 
selection from the Reports. 

REPORT OF REV. DR. FARLEY. 

On Sunday, the 13th August, I preached, forenoon and after- 
noon, in a neat and well-arranged hall at South Weare, N. H., 
capable of seating some two hundred persons. The hall was at 
least three-quarters full at both servioes, and more attentive 
hearers could not be had. The population of the entire township 
of Weare is composed of Methodists, Baptists, a few Trinitarian 
Congregationalists, Friends, and Universalists ; the latter taking 
what may be called those liberally inclined into their congrega- 
tions. * The audience at South Weare had a sprinkling of each 
of these sects. There is no regular stated ministry in South 
Weare. A short distance from the hall is an old and large 
building, once the parish church for the whole population. It 
is claimed now in about equal proportions by Methodists, Bap* 
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lists, and Universalists ; and, were it sold, the proceeds must be 
so divided. There is a small fund yielding about three hundred 
dollars per annum for the support of a gospel ministry, of which 
each tax-payer may direct to which of these or of any other de- 
nomination his share shall be paid. Aside from this, (by reason 
of which and a little occasional voluntary aid, the three denomi- 
nations named above, the larger share falling to the Methodists, 
are enabled to have occasional preaching,) there is no provision 
made for public worship. 

In the morning I preached on the obligation to follow Christ ; 
and, before the benediction, premising that I presumed it to be 
well understood who I was and for what special purpose I had 
come among them, announced my purpose at the second service 
to be to unfold, in an extempore discourse, the distinctive fea- 
tures, positive and negative, of the Unitarian Faith ; offering, at 
the same time, a variety of our tracts to any who might please 
to take them. They were all taken promptly. 

In the afternoon a larger congregation assembled, and I 
preached at least an hour without the smallest flagging of atten- 
tion on the part of my hearers ; told them at the close that I 
should be glad to see and converse with any who, during the week, 
would call on me ; and announced my intention to hold services 
at Weare Centre, about four miles away, on the next sabbath, 
in the Universalist Church. That building is used by the Uni- 
versalists only on alternate Sundays. During the week I visited 
several persons, and was visited by others; conferring freely 
upon the religious condition and needs of the vicinity, and the 
character, claims, and adoption of our faith. 

On the 20th August I preached at Weare Centre to nearly or 
quite two hundred persons ; embracing, in part, those whom I 
had addressed on the previous Sabbath, but in the largest part 
new-comers. In the morning I preached from John iv. 14. 
Pursuing a similar course to that of the previous Sunday, I an- 
nounced the subjects of which I should treat at the second ser- 
vice ; and at that, after a brief exposition of our faith, I dwelt 
at length and successively on three poirts, — the mission, office, 
and authority of Christ, the inspiration of Scripture, and the 
doctrine of the Future Life. These points were suggested by 
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my intercourse in the vicinity during the preceding week. 
There was quite a rush for our tracts after service, and not 
enough for the demand. Several also remained to talk with me, 
though I had preached at great length. 

From Weare, Dr. Farley went to Newport, N.H., where 
he reports a gratifying and exceedingly interesting experi- 
ence ; but we are compelled to omit it, and will only add 
the closing words of his report : — 

Conversation with Rev. Mr. upon the religious aspect of 

things confirmed me in the impression I had from all quarters 
received, that indifference to the whole subject of religion exists, 
to a remarkable degree, throughout the State. Every village 
through which I passed showed, in the neglected look of its 
church or churches, the melancholy fact ; and almost every man 
I talked with affirmed it. The Evangelical clergy would shut 
out light, and have succeeded so far as to keep their people de- 
plorably ignorant of what we really believe, even to doubting 
whether we believe any thing. The State has always been de- 
voured by party politics to a sad extent, and still continues to 
be, to the great neglect of the higher interests of education and 
religion; and sectarianism in religion has made unbelievers, 
sceptics, and the utterly indifferent. The Universalists, active 
and proselyting as they have in general been, are laboring still 
under the almost fatal prestige of laxity of moral principle and 
vhabit ; and many shrink, therefore, from the contact, who might 
be attracted by another phase of the Liberal Church. The pre- 
judice thus created may or may not be unjust ; but there it is. 
Hence, as at Newport, their societies are not strong, nor, even in 
these and in other places, as strong as once. It seemed to be 
agreed that there are Unitarians scattered about everywhere, — 
many more than avowed themselves, — yet difficult to be gathered 

into congregations at present. Mr. B observed people at 

church from all, even the Congregational, Churches, whom he 
would never have thought of seeing at such a service ; and two 
/prominent members of the Congregational Church who were 
present, reputed to be strict ones too, admitted, on Monday 
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morning, their astonishment and gratification at what they had 
heard. I am sure, that, without being offensive, which there is 
no need or propriety to be, I spoke with utmost plainness j and 
a Universalist Professor of Tufts College expressed himself as 
well satisfied as those orthodox men with the exhibit made. 

I do not think the prospect of immediately establishing a self- 
supporting Unitarian Church in either place I visited, very en- 
couraging. Occasional visits from our preachers would do great 
good, as would the introduction and dissemination of our reli- 
gious literature. The people need to get their minds open so as 
to be willing to doubt, to think, to inquire upon these subjects ; 
but yet more to get their hearts open and touched, to be made 
to hunger and thirst for the true bread from heaven, and for the 
waters of life. One of the best signs I met, was at South Weare, 

yhere Mr. suggested to me the question, what I should 

think, in case of inability to establish a regular society and 
Church with its pastor, of forming an association for holding and 
conducting social public worship among and by themselves, for 
the nonce, and preparatory to something better. Of course I 
encouraged him in the suggestion ; and afterwards, in conversa- 
tion with him and other gentlemen, all were agreed, and ex- 
pressed their resolve at once to take measures to carry the 
suggestion into effect Mr. Clarke’s Service Book, some copies 
of the Cheshire Hymn Book, and a half-dozen volumes of earnest 
serious practical sermons, would be a great help to them. I 
selected a number of our tracts (as the Secretary knows), 
which I think would answer a good purpose by being read in 
such services. Why should not this idea of social lay publio 
worship be adopted by the Executive Committee? and, if no 
manual or order for such a service in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee exists, why not cause one to be prepared, brief in form, 
yet various in its offices, with a sufficient collection of hymns, 
making it complete in itself, yet low in price? 

Rev. C. 6. Ames and Rev. J. B. Torricelli preached 
four successive Sundays in Milford, N.H., where Liberal 
preaching had already been heard. We give a portion of 
the — 
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REPORT OF REV. C. G. AMES. 

About oue hundred persons met me each time in the Town 
Hall, and they were all “ good hearers.” I presented practical 
subjects, and sought to interest them in religion itself as a per- 
sonal and social concern. Yesterday morning I spoke on Church 
organization 5 not on any basis of authority or of creed, but in 
“ the communion of the Holy Ghost.” I explained the mission 
on which the American Unitarian Association had sent me, — 
told them that names were of minor importance, but you would 
be glad to encourage and assist them to effect and sustain an 
organization “ to learn, practise, and promote Christianity, the 
religion of love to God and man.” I then asked how many of 
them would signify their belief that some such an organization 
was possible and desirable, and their willingness to unite with it 
and help make it a success. About sixty persons, all adults, 
and many of them heads of families, arose. I then asked if they 
would name a time when they would meet, and consider the sub- 
ject further. No response came, as no person felt free to speak 
for the rest. I told them that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion would be glad to have them take the matter wholly into 
their own hands j but, to make it easi.er for them to start, per- 
haps the Association would send some minister to meet them 
at a future day. And there it rests. 

Many of the people who heard me, and who would gladly unite 
in the proposed organization, are Spiritualists ; but they did not 
wince under my saying, that Spiritualism, though helpful to 
confirm our faith in a future life, can never be a substitute for 
religion, nor a suitable* foundation for a Church. My impression 
is, that most of them would be reasonable, and would welcome 
a system of broad, kindly, religious instruction ; and that a right- 
minded, catholic, Christian man, by spending a few weeks with 
them, could win a hundred souls into blessed fellowship with 
each other, and with the Father. 

Rev. Dr. J. W. Thompson preached in a very different 
community, as his report will explain: — 
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REPORT OF REV. DR. THOMPSON. 

You were kind enough to express the wish that I would preach, 
if an opportunity offered, in some town in New Hampshire not 
provided with a Unitarian ministry, during my vacation. I ac- 
cordingly sought and found an opportunity for a single Sunday 
in the town of Whitefield, a thriving place of considerable im- 
portance a few miles above Littleton. I know not that there 
was, or is, a single Unitarian in the town. There are two 
churches well attended : one called the “ Second Advent,” the 
other the “ Union ” church ; the latter composed of Methodists 
and Freewill Baptists. To these I preached by invitation of the 
Baptist minister, to whom I had been introduced by a leading 
Methodist layman. Minister and people received me with great 
cordiality, and expressed an earnest desire to hear me again. 
From what I saw and heard, I inferred that Whitefield is quite 
a church-going place ; and I have no doubt that a little of that 
seed of the word which our ministry sows would find here a 
ready soil, and spring up and grow, blade, ear, full corn. But, in 
order to effect this, I would not displace, nor disturb, any exist- 
ing religious organizations. Let it be ours to be their fraternal 
fellow-laborers. As such we shall find them, in many places, like 
Whitefield, ready to welcome us with every token of joy and 
love. 

Rev. W. P. Tilden went to preach, during the whole 
month of August, in Thomaston, Me., and presents the 
following statement of the results of his mission : — 

REPORT OF REV. MR. TILDEN. 

I found, on arriving at Thomaston, that the Unitarian church 
in that place had not been opened for worship, save on two or 
three special occasions, since the death of its lamented minister, 
Mr. Fernald, about four years ago. 

I was very kindly received by the people, who seemed heartily 
glad in the thought of having the coals kindled again on the old 
altar. They had evidently grown hungry by long fasting, and 
were ready to take, with a relish, such bread as the American 
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Unitarian Aaaoeiation had tent, without any curious scrutiny of 
the brand. After preaching four Sundays, morning and after- 
noon, visiting among the people, and talking freely with them 
of their interest in the new movement, I am happy to report 
encouraging prospects for a permanent Unitarian Church and 
society, if the right man can be found to become their pastor. 
The attendance at church was very good, — each afternoon es- 
pecially, — nearly filling the house, and the attention and interest 
was fresh and earnest. They have a neat and attractive house 
that will seat from two hundred and fifty to three hundred per- 
sons. While I was there, a Sunday-school was gathered of 
seventy-five pupils. Twelve ladies and two gentlemen came 
forward promptly to serve as teachers. There is no lack of 
ability to give a minister a good support, if they can be united, 
though they may need a little assistance for the first year, as I 
counselled them to think of nothing less than a thousand dollars 
for a salary. I learned that seven hundred dollars had been 
subscribed, mainly in small sums, from ninety-five persons. 
This is much more encouraging than a larger amount from a few 
rich individuals. They need a good earnest Christian man, of 
sufficient ability to command their attention and respect, and 
sufficient religious earnestness to win their confidence and co- 
operation. 

Thomaston is a place of importance, not only as a thriving, 
prosperous town, growing in wealth and influence, but as con- 
nected, through its large number of sea-captains and sailors, 
with all parts of our country and the world. We cordially com- 
mend the " little flock ” to the fostering care of the American 
Unitarian Association, hoping that one will soon be found for 
them who will prove “ the right man in the right place.” 

Rev. A. P. Putnam performed missionary service in Or- 
ford, N.H., and in Danvers, Mass. We give only the 
portion of his report which relates to the latter place 

REPORT OF REV. MB. PUTNAM. 

The Danvers movement is a very interesting one. There 
has long been a Unitarian Church at South Danvers, where 
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Messrs. Bigelow, Sewell, Wheeler, and others have been settled* 
Danvers and South Danvers, formerly one township, are now 
divided. Danvers, which still retains the old name, has over 
five thousand inhabitants, and six churches ; two Orthodox, one 
Universalist, one Baptist, one Catholic, one Episcopal, — the lat- 
ter being very small and weak. \ There have long been those in 
town who have claimed to be Unitarians, and who have desired 
to hear Unitarian preaching. Then there were others who more 
and more disliked the Orthodox preaching, which they had been 
accustomed to hear all their life, and who now longed for some- 
thing more practical, liberal, and cheering. Besides these, there 
were radical Antislavery men, Come-outers, who had left the old 
churches many years ago, because the latter had been so false to 
the great question of the hour, — and some Free-thinkers, who, 
breaking away from the old theology, and knowing that they 
never could and never would accept that, found themselves in 
much sympathy with the views of Theodore Parker. The 
Universalist Church never succeeded in bringing into its fold 
these various classes of persons, — persons who, for general in- 
telligence, respectability, and social standing, are not surpassed 
by any others in town. 

It seemed to me to be an opening for a Liberal Church ; and I 
accordingly, during my vacation, secured an appropriation from 
the Association for supplies for several successive Sundays. I 
engaged the Town Hall, which is very central, and admirably 
adapted to the purpose. I preached the first Sunday myself, at 
the suggestion of friends, and gave my services gratuitously* 
There was but one service, and the attendance was very gratify- 
ing. The audience was composed of people from all parts of 
the town, and they were amongst the very best of the citizens* 
I was followed by Messrs. Mayo, Fay, Drs. Stebbins, Briggs, 
and others. Pre&ching has continued until now, and will be 
through the year ; and it is hoped, permanently. The audiences 
have ranged from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty persons, 
the larger congregations being in the evening. A great deal 
of interest has been felt and expressed by persons who could 
never have been interested in any other church in Danvers. It is 
very touching to hear and see all this. It is almost maddening 
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to think what these people have been subjected to in the past. 
There are good substantial citizens engaged in this movement, 
who have been foremost in every good cause, and generous in 
every charity id town, but who have had to hear, Sunday after 
Sunday, from the Orthodox pulpits, that all of their good thoughts 
and deeds were of the Devil, that there was no* good in their 
souls, and that the reason why they did not accept the doctrines 
of the Trinity, — total depravity, and endless damnation, and the 
rest, — was, that they were so spiritually blind and carnal and 
corrupt. There are good Christian women there, who have 
longed for Church sympathy and the Church sacraments during 
many and many a year, but had been denied them all because 
they could not accept* some wretched dogma which the Churches 
had erected as a bar to their communion. There are parents 
there whose affections have been outraged beyond endurance, 
in time of trial and bereavement, by hints and teachings 
that their dead unbaptized children, or departed “ unconverted * 
friends, were hopelessly beyond the possibility of redemption. 
To these classes, and others of a similar character, Liberal Chris- 
tianity comes as a new and blessed revelation. Said one of the 
prominent friends of the new movement, who has left the Ortho- 
dox church, — “ ThiB Unitarian preaching does me a real good. 
I feel better and happier for it It helps me. The preaching I 
have heard at the Orthodox church, so far from doing me good, 
did me a positive harm. It was so absurd that it made me 
mad” The honest confession would find an echo in thousands 
of minds. 

Dr. Bellows must look on this side of the subject of multiply- 
ing churches. Does he expect thinking men and women who 
are bright, noble, aspiring, can go into such Orthodox Churches, 
Sunday after Sunday, only to hear what shocks their reason and 
their common sense, and what outrages all their finest feelings 
and best sympathies P Let our Orthodox Churches settle min- 
isters who will preach a decent religion, and there will be no 
trouble. But so long as they do not, and seek to exclude from 
the Church communion, and from the kingdom of heaven, 
those who cannot believe as they do, but are in heart and life 
every whit as good, the Unitarians owe it to themselves and 
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to their Lord to multiply just as many churches as they can, 
and to give themselves no rest until there is an end of every such 
abode of bigotry and inhumanity. 

There are reasons why I should feel deeply and speak strongly 
about this matter. 

The Danvers friends have organized sufficiently, and contrib- 
uted sufficiently, also to ensure preaching for months to come. 
Let some good, able, earnest man go there and preaoh perma- 
nently, and he could, without doubt, build up a fine society. 

We have no room for more, except for the closing par- 
agraph from the report of Rev. 6. H. Hepworth, which 
we quote as being a somewhat different case from those 
already given. 

After relating his efforts in Stowe, Vt., and in Lancaster, 
N.H., he says: — 

REPORT OF REV. G. H. HEPWORTH. 

I next went to Littleton, where I preached four or five Sun- 
days. There is no chance to build a society there. Our sym- 
pathizers are few. Still I think I achieved a success; for I 
preached half the time in the Methodist church, and half the 
time in the Orthodox church. This certainly was unexpected. 

My experience makes me feel that the employment of minis- 
ters to spend their vacations in itinerating is a grand thing. I 
only wish we were an army, instead of an awkward squad, that 
we might occupy the land over which we travel. 

This report very imperfectly conveys what we have 
gathered from other sources in regard to the interest awak- 
ened by the few weeks preaching in Littleton. 

The cordiality on the part of the ministers in opening 
their churches to one of a different faith, was equalled by 
the earnest attendance on the part of the congregations. 

The aisles as well as the pews were filled with attentive 
listeners. Moreover, the speaker was invited and listened 
to as a Unitarian preacher. And when Jie, at the very 
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outset, declared to them that he should speak from that 
standpoint, and with doctrines widely differing from those 
which they professed, but that he should try to show how 
these, nevertheless, in their unfolding and in their applica- 
tion to life and character, led to what they must accept as 
true Christianity, he at least so far won their assent that 
they heartily urged him to stay longer in their midst 

The reports, which have thus been given, sufficiently il- 
lustrate the results of this experiment in missionary work. 
The space which they have occupied leaves us little room 
’for observations of our own. And yet there are a few 
things which we desire to say in connection with the sub- 
ject which has thus been laid before us, considering it 
chiefly as a study into what we ought to do in regard to 
the furtherance of our cause in such New-England towns. 

And first, we hardly need to refer to the general aspect 
of encouragement which this experiment has afforded. 
There is no place in which we tried to have preaching, 
where it was not more or less eagerly welcomed. And 
even where there was least doctrinal sympathy, the move- 
ment was treated with respect, and developed unexpected 
approval. We cannot but compare this result with what 
might have been experienced, had the same experiment 
been tried twenty years ago. 

It reveals, or rather it confirms what we have long be- 
lieved, that there exists a degree of Liberal sentiment in 
our New-England communities such as is no more to be 
measured by the number of Liberal churches or profess- 
edly Liberal Christian disciples, than was the martial 
energy of our people, at the beginning of the rebellion, 
and their self-sacrificing patriotism, fairly represented by 
the measure of their professedly warlike habits and pur- 
suits. 
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And now the question naturally arises, What has hap- 
pened during these twenty years to bring about this change 
of things ? We have had no missionaries out. You find 
no copies of our religious papers in the dwellings of those 
New-England towns; no copies of Channing or Clarke 
or Hedge or Peabody. The names of our writers and 
preachers are not known, and our denominational name is 
in bad repute. And yet our doctrine, when heard, appeals 
at once to their convictions ; and they are astonished to find, 
when they listen to our statements, that they are them- 
selves Unitarians. 

It is obvious enough from whence the change has come. 
It has come from the advancing thought of the age. It 
has come through the teaching of literature, which, during 
these last years, has been so leavened with liberal thought 
It has come through the quickening and enlarging of the 
mind, that has been occasioned by the larger activities and 
broader and deeper experiences of these earnest times. It 
has come from the gradual march of progress and enlight- 
enment ; and we have no special occasion to glory in it, 
except from the proof it gives, that progress and enlighten- 
ment are on our side. 

When, therefore, we begin to inquire what it belongs to 
us to do in the matter, the thought readily suggests itself, 
What need we do? What better missionaries need we 
have than those which have been these twenty years at 
work ? And, if these silent influences so inevitably bring 
about the result we seek, may we not safely wait, and not 
use in aid of it our ministers and our funds ? 

We assume, that the general spirit of such an inquiry is 
readily enough answered by the feeling which is tolerably 
universal in the Unitarian conscience, that our faith in 
God’s providence does not do away with our sense of obli- 
gation to use the talents God has given us for the great 
VOL. vi. 42 
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ends of His kingdom. But it is a fair question, how far, 
considering the limited supply of funds and men, we had 
better spend them upon such a field of service, where, as 
experience shows, the current is moving our way without 
our help. Since, after all, this is only one branch of our 
opportunity. Let us, therefore, briefly explain some of the 
reasons which lead us to attach great importance to the aid 
given to our cause in the smaller New-England towns. 

We will admit, that, out of the number of societies that 
we might easily enough establish, a large proportion would 
probably always be feeble societies. They will never have 
large congregations, nor very attractive places of worship ; 
and will never be able to secure very able or gifted 
preachers. But there are other considerations, which 
do more than is commonly realized to outweigh all these. 
And chiefly this, that, in such places, the church is rela- 
tively more important an influence than in the cities where 
its absolute efficiency may be greater. In the cities, the 
minister may be vastly more eloquent ; the church edifice, 
more attractive ; all the surroundings, more stimulating ; 
but all this is only one among a hundred strong influences, 
and is dimmed by the surfeiting effect of the other ninety- 
nine. 

In the country they go to church, not wearied by the 
excitement of concerts and lectures and stimulating events, 
which in the cities so absorb one during the week that 
ever so able and fervent an appeal seems cool, compared 
with the heated atmosphere on which it falls. They go 
from their farms and firesides, and find a fresh delight in 
meeting together. Sunday is an eventful day. They 
interchange thoughts and news ; and, with minds stimulated 
by the pleasant excitement, the less eloquent words, it may 
be, of religious instruction fall on well-warmed ground, 
and are likely to take healthful root. 
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True, such congregations may sometimes go to sleep 
when they come tired from the week’s haying, and may 
disappoint the poetry of our expectation in many ways ; 
but there is a quiet influence stealing over them and edu- 
cating them through the ministrations of the church, and 
the fruit afterward appears. 

Besides, the minister in such parishes fills important 
relations which he cannot in the city. He is the school- 
committee man, and is brought thereby into closer acquaint- 
ance with the young than even the same office would 
bring him in the systematized arrangements of larger 
towns. He is consulted in procuring books for the library 
and lecturers for the lyceum: and in a thousand ways has 
occasions for personal intercourse with the people that a 
city minister, with his many distractions, cannot have; 
and, what is more, his influence is greater, because not 
shared with so many other influences. 

The actual results of ministerial labor are among the 
things most difficult to measure ; but here is one fact which 
certainly goes for something ; viz., that by far the largest 
proportion of preachers to fill our ranks are boys from 
country homes. And, though this is not so easily proved, 
we shall be surprised if the spread of our faith abroad is 
not also largely dependent on the migration of young men 
and women from our country parishes, who, taught to 
cherish the Church as something dear, must have for them- 
selves and their children the same privileges and the same 
faith in the homes to which they go. City children are 
more cosmopolitan in their religion as in every thing else. 
They are not unaccustomed, even at home, when attracted 
by some noted preacher or fine music, to go elsewhere to 
church than to their family place of worship. It is the 
country-born who are most to be relied on for constancy 
and earnestness in the faith which they have learned. 
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One word more before we close (though it is not quite 
in the line of our subject), in regard to the country minis- 
ters. We have argued in favor of supporting country 
churches even on the supposition that the ministers are 
less able and attractive than those in larger places. The 
country minister, however, has an unfair lot, not only as 
regards the insufficiency of maintenance, but as regards 
the want of adequate appreciation. People are too apt 
to measure a preacher by the conspicuousness of his posi- 
tion ; and it is hard for parishes to listen with the same 
expectation and interest to the minister of a small country 
place that they would to the same man if he were settled 
over a large and influential society. It has been the 
privilege of our position to be brought into closer acquaint- 
ance with the workings of our various societies, and we 
may be allowed to say, that if there is any point on which 
our experience has been decided, it is in the increasing 
conviction of the ability and the singleness of purpose, and 
the high moral and spiritual efficiency, of the ministers of 
our country towns. 

The limited amount of our resources has prevented us 
from doing very much as yet in this branch of our denom- 
inational work which we have thus considered; and its 
nature is such, that it does not afford striking results, but 
we believe it offers to us an inviting field for all the energy 
we can bestow upon it. 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 

A meeting was held Sunday evening, October 1, at the 
Bedford-street Church, Boston, under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Association, on behalf of the suffering in 
Charleston, S.C. Hon. J. G. Palfrey presided ; and, after 
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prayer by Rev. H. W. Foote, Rev. C. Stebbins, our mis- 
sionary at Charleston, made an address, in which he set 
forth the condition of the people of that city, giving, with 
ampler illustrations, the views presented by him in his 
report in the last number of our Journal. At the conclu- 
sion of this address, the following letters were read : — 

Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 30, 1865. 

My dear Sir, — I deeply regret that I cannot fulfil my 
promise of being present to-morrow evening at the meeting 
proposed to extend aid to the suffering families of Charleston. 

I feel the deepest interest in the object of the meeting, and 
earnestly hope that the city of Boston, which extended such 
generous and prompt aid to Savannah last winter, will not 
hesitate also to contribute to the relief of the greater suffering 
of Charleston, when once they are made fully aware of its 
extent. 

The amount of personal suffering is beyond my power of 
language to express. It needs only to be witnessed to enlist 
the sympathies of all right-minded persons. Here, at this dis- 
tance, it is fashionable to say, “ South Carolina brought on the 
war : let her people suffer ; they deserve it.” 

True, South Carolina did “ bring on the war,” and she has 
paid a fearful penalty for her crime and folly. No other rebel 
State has suffered so severely in proportion to her population 
and wealth. For nearly four years, the former wealthy inhabi- 
tants of her sea-islands have been exiles, self-banished from 
their homes. 

Sherman’s army swept through the State, — an avenging 
and destroying Nemesis. Treasures of art, — paintings and 
sculptures of world-renowed artists, rare and costly books, fam- 
ily heir-looms, long treasured with fond pride and devotion, — 
all vanished in flame, leaving only tall, naked, ghastly chimneys 
to mark where had been homes of culture, refinement, and love. 

Charleston that Mecca to which every South Carolinian 
turned his face, — more beloved throughout the whole State 
than ever city was before, — has suffered more than any other 
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place in the South. In December, 1861, one fourth of the most 
valuable portion of the city was destroyed by a fire which ex- 
tended entirely across it from the Cooper to the Ashley rivers. 

In the fall of 1863 commenced, upon the devoted city, that 
fearful bombardment, lasting a year and a half, of which the 
world has never seen the like. From its first commencement, 
it never ceased until the city was evacuated in February last. 
Slowly and steadily that storm of iron fell, gradually extending 
its range farther and farther into the city until all its most valu- 
able portion became a desert. Grass grew in its streets : all, 
not forced by duty or poverty to remain in the city, fled ; sacri- 
ficing, frequently, valuable property in doing so. 

When our forces entered the city in February last, the scene 
of desolation was awful, — streets encumbered with debris of 
falling walls, ruins of houses burnt by exploded shells, and 
buildings everywhere showing marks of the bombardment, only 
equalled by the gaunt, starved, and poverty-stricken aspect of 
the greater part of those inhabitants who ventured out of their 
houses. All was in strong contrast to the appearance of Savan- 
nah on our entrance there, where (except in closing its port) 
the war had caused no injury. 

The people of Charleston (and of South Carolina) had 
unbounded faith in the success of their cause, and gave to it all 
their available means. Banks, railroads, all corporations and 
individuals, invested their capital, crops, and assets, in “ Confed- 
erate bonds,” now worthless. On our occupation of the city, we 
found large numbers of the people absolutely penniless and 
starving. Large numbers returned to the city as soon as it was 
possible to travel, and the country near the city became quieted 
by the submission of the rebel armies. Nearly all were in want : 
most had only Confederate money. A lady, who applied for 
assistance to keep herself and family from starving, showed the 
officer, who went to her relief, the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars in Confederate notes : all of it would not buy her a single 
meal. Large stores of rice, captured with the city, were served 
out in rations to all alike, without distinction of color or posi- 
tion. But clothing and delicacies, and nutritious food for the 
sick and feeble, were wanting. All that the military authori- 
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ties could do, was done. But a vast work remained for the 
charitable. 

You, Rev. Mr. Lowe, came to Charleston with Rev. Mr. 
Stebbins, and saw the condition of things, and the need of help. 
After your return North, aid was sent, and your missionary was 
able, with the funds he received, to do probably more good than 
was ever before effected with so small an amount More was 
then, and is now, needed. Those who were fortunate enough 
to save any portion of their property have assisted in the work. 
But they were few. A letter lately received from Charleston 
says, “ Garments of all descriptions are greatly wanted. Many 
families are kept in-doors for want of decent clothes to wear. 
Think of many of the better class without shoes, and no money 
to purchase them ; and mothers, whose children used to look 
nice and dress clean, having not much else than rags to put on 
them. There is one thing even more sad, and that is the cry 
for 'foody food!' and there is no money, no food.” 

A Charitable Clothing Association has been formed. A lady 
of Charleston is president, and the wife of the General com- 
manding the city is vice-president, with the widow of a late 
eminent officer of the United States army for secretary. They 
have done and are doing good ; but they need help, which can- 
not be had there. They ask for aid. Shall they not receive it ? 
Will our community, famed for its deeds of charity, turn a deaf 
ear to appeals from suffering Charleston P — Charleston, defiant 
and rebellious no longer; but prostrate, humiliated, impover- 
ished, and in ruins ! 

I said in the beginning of this letter (already longer than I 
intended) that I felt the deepest interest in the result of the 
appeal now made to Boston and Massachusetts, to help Charles- 
ton and South Carolina. 

When the late rebellion commenced, I had lived long enough 
in South Carolina, while employed in official duties, to be able 
to look from their standpoint at the questions involved in the 
issue. And I believe I know, that nine-tenths of the people 
there honestly and truly believed themselves engaged in a holy 
war against tyranny and oppression, as firmly as I did then and 
do now believe the opposite. 
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In 1860, 1 had more dear friends in Charleston and its vicin- 
ity, than in any other part of our country. No event of my life 
has been so painful as that which forced me, in obedience to 
duty, to carry the horrors of war to the doors of those whom 
personally I dearly loved. The day after the battle of Port 
Royal, I was able to do something toward preserving, for resto- 
ration to his friends, the body and personal property of a sur- 
geon of Charleston, who fell in Fort Walker. Soon after, a flag 
of truce came for the body ; and I received, from the rebel offi- 
cer in charge of it, the only kind message which came to me 
from former friends during the war. In replying, I desired the 
officer to say to my old friends, that I would greet them as 
warmly when they returned to their allegiance, as I would fight 
them steadily while they continued in rebellion. 

I desire now to do what little I can to redeem the pledge, 
and enlist generous sympathy on behalf of a people, who, 
though misguided and wrong-headed in politics, are noble, hon- 
orable, and upright in private life. 

Yours respectfully, Chas. O. Boutelle. 


South Natick, Mass., Sept. 30, 1865. 

My dear Sir, — I regret very much that I shall not be 
present at your meeting in behalf of the destitute people in 
Charleston. Having scarcely been at home until to-day, and 
having business papers to prepare before next Monday, when I 
leave for Washington, I cannot properly leave for this purpose. . 
But nothing that I could say about the destitution of the people 
in Charleston, and throughout South Carolina in the region of 
Sherman’s march, would equal the truth. To send them assist- 
ance, in their great and pressing distress, is both due to our 
humanity and Christian feeling, and is true policy. The sol- 
diers, both officers and men, have been in the habit of render- 
ing aid to them in their great suffering, and it has been a 
matter of wonder that the North remained so indifferent. No 
rations are now issued by Government to the whites. Medi- 
cines are scarcely to be found. Families, formerly wealthy, have 
long made their own cloth, clothing, shoes, &c. ; but they are 
nearly out of material. The sick and old have no comforts in 
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the way of tea, sugar, flour, and the like, living mostly on corn- 
meal and milk, happy if they can get a little salt. Many intel- 
ligent people at the South rejoice that slavery is dead, but 
mourn over the sad condition of the freed people, whose wants 
they are unable to attend to. Very few, comparatively, have 
money, animals, farming implements, stationery, or postage 
stamps, to enable them to write to old friends. Send them aid. 
Let upright, just, and generous men seek out those in trouble, 
and show them that the people of the North are as generous 
as brave. Let this be done at once. 

I am, sir, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. S. Hartwell, 
Brevet Brigadier- General. 

Rev. C. ^T. Thayer then rose, and spoke in warm ad- 
vocacy of the appeal, and gave, from personal knowledge* 
a confirmation of the statements of distress which had been 
given by the letters and address. 

Rev. Mr. Rice, who was formerly Pastor of the Circu- 
lar Church (Presbyterian) in Charleston, rose to inquire 
whether the people of that city had so far repented of their 
wickedness as to make them worthy to receive our aid. He 
recounted his own experience among them, to show how 
they were the instigators of the rebellion ; how they had 
acted with bitterness and venom against every one who 
favored the North, and how our Union prisoners had suf- 
fered at their hands ; and he declared that, unless we had 
proof of a change of sentiment and principle, he thought 
they should be allowed to suffer the penalty they had 
brought upon themselves. 

The President replied to Mr. Rice, that all that he had 
said respecting the folly and wickedness of the people of 
the South in bringing on the rebellion, — respecting their 
cruelty to our prisoners, their persecution of those who op- 
posed their hateful institution, and their hatred of the 
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North, — was only too familiar, and too deeply and lament- 
ably true. He accepted, also, what some one of the speak- 
ers had referred to, the fact that he himself was one of the 
few who had been most obnoxious to the South ; and that, 
if he had visited Charleston four years ago, the nearest 
lamp-post would have been sought for his hanging-place. 

But, he continued, our Unitarian Christianity has taught 
us a rule of action which is clear as the light When 
Charleston was the great centre of influence, and that in- 
fluence was for the ruin of our nation and the oppression 
of humanity, it was our duty to resist and to war against 
her. But her influence was over now. He did not even 
ask whether her contemptuous pride had been humbled. 
Enough that her power had been destroyed, and that now 
she was in need. He referred, with striking emphasis, to 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, and alluded to the bit- 
ter feud which divided the Samaritans and the Jews, so 
that the very Jew who had been made helpless at the rob- 
bers’ hands was an enemy of the Samaritan who dressed 
his wounds, with as malignant an enmity as any that history 
records. 

Taught by that parable who is our neighbor, we do not 
stop to inquire whether those who require aid have repent- 
ed of what they have done, or to remember the abuse they 
may have heaped upon ourselves. The revengeful should 
remember the Scripture, “ Vengeance is mine.” 

A collection was taken at the meeting, and other amounts 
have been sent subsequently to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, which are acknowledged in another page of the 
Journal. 

Rev. Mr. Stebbins will probably be in Charleston when 
this Journal is received ; and we hope, from time to time, 
to publish reports of his use of the money subscribed, and 
of the work of his mission. 
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The following sums have been received in aid of the 
sufferers in Charleston, S.C.: — 


From collection at First Church, Portland 
„ „ „ meeting in Boston 

„ B. R. Gilbert 

„ J. P. Blanchard and family . . . 
„ Mrs. Eliza Sutton, South Danvers . 

„ Wm. C. Gardner 

„ friends in Lowell 

„ Chas. J. Barry 

„ Chas. G. Wood 

„ a Friend 

„ Phineas Upham 

,, C.H 

„ a Lady . . . . • 

„ a Friend . 

»» )> n 

11 11 »»•..* 

ti >» 11 

11 11 ii 


$79.00 

43.76 

60.00 

200.00 

100.00 

100.00 

25.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 

6.00 
1.00 
5.00 

5.00 

6.00 
2.00 
1.00 


$656.75 


THE SECOND SERVICE IN OUR CHURCHES. 

I am asked to write something upon the second service, 
and prefer to talk to you, dear Journal, in the way of a 
familiar letter, rather than to prose in the form of a set 
article. To begin at the beginning, let us see how unsatis- 
factory the second service has usually been in our churches, 
and then consider what has been or may be done to make 
it better. 

Our preachers are by no means alone in this experience; 
and their weariness and loneliness, under the burden and 
heat of the afternoon of the day, are shared by fair repre- 
sentatives of every order of preachers that I have talked 
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with. If it were put to vote this day, throughout the Ame- 
rican Church, I am quite sure that the second service, in 
its ysual form, would be abolished. The complaint is not 
so much that it puts over-labor upon the preacher, as that 
it puts unrequited and unwelcome labor. The people gen- 
erally, especially in the cities, do not give most love or 
attention to the second service ; and one good sermon a day 
is all that most of them care for. Some of those who go 
to church in the afternoon go from reluctant duty ; and the 
aspect of the assembly is not to be very cheering either to 
the pulpit or the pews. The most disheartening experi- 
ence within my observation is not from our own churches ; 
and our second service has been usually better attended 
than that of some of our more orthodox neighbors. 

There may be a good cause for the indifference of the 
people, in view of the short-comings of the ministers. They 
see that the second sermon is likely to be an old one or an 
inferior one, and therefore they do not go nor urge stran- 
gers to go. If it were even superior to the morning sermon, 
they might dislike to have the first impression removed by 
the second, or a second excitement added to the first. One 
or the other of the two services must be the occasion of the 
day ; and, if the second service is made, as in some cases 
in the country, the occasion, the difficulty is simply removed 
to the morning service. In some cases, the morning service 
has been discontinued $ and the church is opened, in some 
rural districts, only in the afternoon, to accommodate farm- 
ers who live at a distance, and have to, look after their 
cattle. 

I have had fair experience of the second service in all 
its forms, — in the country, where it was quite satisfactory 
and better attended than the morning service, and where 
hearty extemporaneous sermons kept up the interest with- 
out exhausting the preacher, or interfering with the proper 
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preparation for tbe more studied morning discourse; in a 
considerable city, where the attendance was small and dull, 
and the remembrance of it is little cheering and strangely 
in contrast with the life and numbers that marked the oc- 
casional third service ; and, lastly, in our largest city, where 
the afternoon service had been for years discontinued, and 
our churches have been opened in the evening. 

In New York, the evening service has been always im- 
portant ; yet, in some respects, burdensome and oppressive. 
Our large, well-lighted churches give the appearance of a 
decided demonstration ; yet our own people have never 
been, to any considerable extent, in the habit of attending, 
and the preachers have been obliged to rely upon strangers, 
in the main, who judge of the preaching and the parish by 
what they hear and see. The consequence has been, that 
they form a moderate estimate of the zeal of our body ; as 
the assembly which, with the usual morning attendants 
continued, would be overflowing, is not actually, with all 
the help of strangers, usually more than from half to two- 
thirds of a full congregation. The preacher is tasked to 
his utmost, yet robbed of his due encouragement ; and the 
most brilliant of our regular preachers finds his most elo- 
quent efforts fail to fill all the room in the sanctuary, or 
to render it necessary to go out into the streets to make 
space for the attendant throng. 

True it is, indeed, that the pulpit learns to benefit by the 
change of audiences, and the absence of the morning hear- 
ers. It uses its capital, and preaches old sermons, and very 
good ones often also, that give strangers perhaps a favor- 
able idea of the fidelity of our profession, to say nothing of 
their ability. But the result, at best, is not what it should 
be ; and an impression of leanness attaches to our cause, 
in connection with the second service, and has attached to 
it for years, since the first excitement of the service in the 
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evening ceased, and our most brilliant preacher, years ago* 
broke down in this brave effort to lay out his best strength 
twice a day. 

I can say, that, for over ten years, I preached as well as 
I could in the evening in New York ; often giving new 
sermons, often giving old sermons in a new dress with ex- 
temporaneous fervor, and perhaps a third of the time 
reading from the old stock. The experience had much that 
was encouraging, and the audience was generally fair. 
Our own people did not attend well, and the number of 
them lessened as population moved up town ; and our reli- 
ance was mainly upon strangers, who came in good num- 
bers, and sometimes in a throng. Yet there was something 
wanting generally, both in numbers and interest; and I 
longed for a more sympathetic service, that should add 
heart as well as numbers, and make the preacher feel that 
he was not alone, nor unhelped. 

Such a service began in the second church of our order 
in Brooklyn, and was introduced, with important changes, 
into three of our churches, viz. : the Church of the IVJessiah, 
New York; the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn; and 
Hope Church, Yonkers. Only one of our six churches in 
this vicinity that have evening services is now without the 
Vesper Service ; and that exception was not expected when 
we began the movement, and may not continue to be such. 

The change in our parish began in the Sunday school, 
and seemed very much like carrying our sympathetic school- 
worship into the sanctuary. Our young people attended 
well, and gave life to the responsive portions. The con- 
gregation adopted the change by vote, at the annual meet- 
ing, and requested their pastor to prepare a suitable manual, 
which he did, in connection with Dr. Farley of Brooklyn. 
We are now in the fifth year of our Vesper Service; and 
we like the change, and could not be induced to give it up. 
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To some persons it has been almost a new ministration of 
religion, and they love it beyond measure. It always wins 
numbers, and our church is generally filled ; and, on espe- 
cial occasions, to overflowing. 

I will speak more particularly of its devotional features 
hereafter, and will now merely say how it affects the preach- 
er. I always give a short sermon, exposition, or address, 
and sometimes a full and elaborate discourse, such as has 
an eye to the press. Last Sunday evening I preached for 
thirty-five minutes, and the sermon was published in the 
u Evening Post.” Generally, I speak twenty or twenty-five 
minutes extempore, and aim to give scriptural knowledge, 
and am quite free with historical illustrations. I have 
studied a great deal for these addresses, and have tried to 
give the results of the most perfect and best biblical knowl- 
edge, not without great response and encouragement. I 
have not saved time or work, and do not care to add to my 
ease ; and have labored, I think, more than ever for the 
second service. But I have gained in heart and mental 
health and joy ; and, in another letter, I will tell you why. 

Yours faithfully, 

Samuel Osgood. 


WORK IN THE SOUTH. 

It will be seen from the record of the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee, that it is proposed to enter with 
earnestness upon a new missionary effort in the South. 
In our next month’s Journal, a detailed statement will be 
given of some of the considerations which lead the Com- 
mittee to undertake such a movement, and the prospects 
of usefulness which it presents. 

At present, we only allude to it in order that the atten- 
tion of our churches may be called in this direction. Of 
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course such a work as is contemplated will necessitate a 
large amount of money ; but the interest now felt by the 
community in the Freedmen, and in the reconstruction of 
the South, warrants our confidence that money will not be 
withheld. We venture to hope, that, just as the Freedmen’s 
Societies are now largely taking the place of the Sanitary 
Commission in their hold upon the nation's sympathies 
and their appeal to the nation’s charities, so in our own 
denomination this proposed branch of the work of the As- 
sociation shall receive a degree of interest and support cor- 
responding to that bestowed on our “ Army Mission." 


UNITARIANISM AND THE DOCTRINE OF PUNISH- 
MENT. 

Dr. Palfrey was right, at the Charleston meeting, of 
which we have given a report, when he emphasized, as a 
result of Unitarian teaching, the ability to overlook ‘the 
question of transgression, in considering the treatment of 
one in need. 

If our theology teaches that God cannot forgive the sin- 
ner unless some punishment proportioned to his. guilt is 
borne, either by himself or by some substitute for him, 
and if it builds up such a picture of divine justice as Cal- 
vinism presents, then it follows that either we must recog- 
nize a difference in kind between the qualities of justice 
and love, as they are exemplified in God, and the same 
qualities as they are exemplified in man ; or else we must 
adopt, for our own rule, a principle of harshness towards 
transgression which will make us require strict penalty for 
all evil-doing. In such case we ought not to let our chari- 
ties stand in the way of the transgressor's bearing all the 
suffering which his deeds have brought upon him. 
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It is a matter of observation, that this logical inference 
from the nature of the Calvinistic and the Liberal systems 
has been the actual result of their working. One who has 
been conversant with the history of crime and its treatment 
in Massachusetts during the last thirty years, says that it 
has been curiously the rule, that petitions for pardon, and 
efforts for kindly legislation, have come from persons of 
Liberal religious faith. 


MR GEORGE LIVERMORE. 

We have already placed on record, in the resolutions adopt- 
ed at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, the sentiments of affec- 
tionate respect and of sorrow with which they regard the 
death of their valued associate, Mr. George Livermore, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of this Board. But his eminent 
services to the Association and the rare excellence of his 
life claim a yet further notice. 

In the brief space which we can command, however, we 
shall not attempt a complete sketch of his character, but 
only allude to those features of it which are especially in- 
teresting from his connection with our own religious work. 
It is the less necessary that we should do more than this, 
because such was his prominence in various relations, — 
as a merchant, sharing the responsibility of important com- 
mercial interests ; as a man of letters, holding honorable 
position in connection with various scientific and literary 
societies ; as a wise observer of public affairs, holding a 
place, though only a quiet citizen and far from any political 
aspirations, as the valued counsellor of statesmen, — that 
tributes have elsewhere been paid to those qualities and 
attainments which made him, in all these relations, so 
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honored and so useful. For us it is the more fitting part 
simply to recall how all his powers were animated and 
controlled by that deeply religious spirit, which was, after 
all, the most prominent element of his character. 

Rev. E. E. Hale, in a discourse delivered the Sunday 
after his death, related the following incident which the 
speaker had learned from the lips of Mr. Livermore him- 
self. When the tidings came of the death of President 
Lincoln, *an event which impressed him most profoundly, 
instead of seeking sympathy with men, “ I retired into my 
private room,” said he, “ and spent most of the day in such 
exercises of consecration as I thought might fit me better 
for serving the country. How could I better consecrate 
myself to serve my fellow-men ? That man, I thought, has 
given his life to the country, and I — am I giving mine to 
her ? ” This incident was entirely in accordance with his 
character ; and the sermon preached in commemoration by 
his own pastor, Rev. Mr. Badger, and printed for the 
family, appropriately bears the title of “ The Consecrated 
Life.” 

He was religious from his childhood. His earliest rec- 
ollections were connected with going, when three years old, 
to be catechised at the church ; and from the first estab- 
lishment of the Sunday-school, he was a member, either as 
pupil or teacher or superintendent, during bis whole life, 
He is, perhaps, the most widely known by his collection of 
Bibles, which is one of the most valuable in the world; 
This collection was made from no merely antiquarian or 
curious taste. He loved the Bible with a religious love* 
Not Melancthon himself (whose own copy of the Scriptures 
was among the treasures of his library) prized the Bible 
more. - He read it much ; and, though familiar with the 
results of modern criticism, he was an unshaken believer 
in the reliableness of the New-Testament record, and of a 
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great portion of the old. He read it, as we have said, from 
the copy of Melancthon, with notes in the margin from Me- 
lancthon’s pen, and caught the spirit of the great reformers 
as he pictured them prayerfully studying its words. He 
read it from Cromwell’s Bible (which he recognized and 
rescued when it was supposed to have been lost) ; and he put 
himself in sympathy with the Covenanters as they breathed 
in martial energy and unconquerable endurance from the 
stories of its heroes, and the burning words of its proph- 
ets, and the martyr-patience of its saints. He read it from 
the beautiful vellum of the middle ages, illuminated by the 
costly devotion of pious monks writing their hearts’ affection 
in the skilful labor of their hands and pen. But, most of 
all, he read it as the source for himself of guidance and 
inspiration and support. 

He was always glad to make his collection interesting 
and valuable to others. He would give up a whole evening 
to explaining to his young friends or to others the history of 
the Scriptures, — beginning indeed with the papyrus-reed 
itself, and some ancient parchment, ^d showing in very 
fact every stage of the methods by which the different parts 
of the Bible have been preserved for men. 

We have spoken of his connection with the Sunday- 
school. More than eighty young ladies have, at various 
times, been taught in his Bible-class, and a large proportion 
of them became, largely through his influence, members of 
the Church ; for he was himself an earnest believer in the 
ordinances of our religion. 

In his relations with his religious society, he was, as 
might be supposed, an active helper and a liberal benefac- 
tor ; only moderating his interest in its aflairs by his cau- 
tious desire that others might not be led to withdraw their 
own services out of a willingness to leave all to his own 
trusted hand. 
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Outside his own society, his religious interest manifested 
itself in various ways. He was liberal in aiding young 
men preparing for the ministry. Very often it was by se- 
cret gifts ; and many have been helped by him in the time 
of struggle while gaining an education, who never knew 
from whence their assistance came. 

He was ready to co-operate in every movement for the 
promotion of the cause of Christianity. But, most of all, he 
was interested in the affairs of his own denomination. Few 
persons took a deeper satisfaction in the recent signs of 
earnestness in our churches, evinced by the increased con- 
tribution of the past year. His position on the Executive 
Committee of the Unitarian Association was no merely 
honorary one ; but he gave to the duties of it a conscientious 
measure of his time and thought During his sickness, he 
was anxious that, at every meeting of the Board, a message 
should be sent to say that it was only the fact of his being 
confined to his room that kept him away. 

He was a Unitarian to the centre of his soul ; and, while 
most generous and catholic towards other sects, be so in- 
tensely believed in his own convictions, that he was, in this 
respect, thoroughly denominational. He loved the name 
“ Unitarian ; ” and many will remember his almost indig- 
nant protest at the New- York Convention when it was 
proposed that the name should be changed, In short, he 
was among the most prominent of those who, during the 
late interesting awakening of activity in our body, have 
filled us all with encouragement and hope from the proof 
that the Christian laity possess a degree of religious ear- 
nestness and devotion that will make them bear the ark of 
the Lord, and hold up the institutions of the Church with 
all the zeal and power with which they maintain the great 
enterprises of the social and commercial world. 

Ajs regards his personal religious experience, there was 
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a delicacy which made him shrink from speaking much of 
his inner feelings; but his beautiful piety and Christian 
consecration gave to his character a grace and power which 
all men recognized, even if few knew of the deep sources 
of prayer and struggle from which they came. His reli- ' 
gious character showed itself as a flower manifests its fra- 
grance, by Ailing the air with its sweetness constantly 
exhaled. 

In business, he was a Christian merchant ; not only in 
that he consecrated his calling by honorable dealing and 
exalted aims, but in his recognition of the true worth of 
wealth. He valued money only for its real use ; and, when 
he had accumulated the comparatively moderate amount 
needed for the generous yet simple habits of himself and 
family, he solemnly devoted all his future gains to the de- 
xnands of public service. And so in all the relations of life* 
While he never disguised his religious feelings and his 
religious interest, yet he lived even more than he pro m 
fessecL 

We should be glad to portray the triumphant faith and 
beautiful serenity of his closing hours. No suffering nor 
abxiety nor disappointment could disturb his gentle patience 
and his exalted hope. Two thoughts were, at such times, 
prominent in his mind : one, the thought of the goodness of 
God ; and the other, the thought that trials were needed by 
him for his own true development. And, when friends 
who watched by his side seemed affected by his sufferings, 
he would repeat, for their assurance and his own, the 
words of the familiar hymn which expresses both these 
thoughts 

“ Through all the various shifting scene 
Of life , s mistaken ill or good, 

Thy hand, 0 God ! conducts unseen 
The beautiful vicissitude. 
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Thou givest with paternal care, 

Howe’er unjustly we complain, 

To all their necessary share 

Of joy and sorrow, health and pain.” 

We have thus given merely a few traits and incidents of 
Mr. Livermore's character. We have given no hint of the 
charm there was in that mingling of sweetness and energy, 
of resolute purpose and childlike simplicity, which made up 
the rare texture of his nature. His organization was sin- 
gularly delicate and sensitive. His taste was exquisite. 
In his library he gathered gems of engraving and art, and 
he made it as choice in the luxury of binding and type a s 
it was rare in literary wealth. In his garden he himself 
arranged every flower-bed and walk with scrupulous care ; 
and, in all the gentle amenities of a beautiful home, he 
stamped the impress of a refinement and aesthetic taste 
which one would have noticed, had he only seen him there, 
as his peculiar characteristic. 

Perhaps nothing can so well illustrate the propriety of 
the epithet applied to him, of “ the consecrated life,” as to 
recall this tendency of his tastes and temperament in con- 
nection with the history of his walk in life. Doubtless, if 
he had consulted his inclinations alone, it would have been 
in the gratification of these tastes that he wohld have found 
his joy and have passed his days. It was his sense of ob- 
ligation to God that made him enter the rough walks of 
the world, and buffet with cares, and bear with things which 
to his sensitive nature caused the deepest pain. And so 
we find him daily, — on the one hand with all a woman’s 
delicacy and an artist’s enthusiasm, drinking in delight 
from the library which was his joy, or gathering flowers 
in his garden for a sister or a friend, — and, on the 
other, in his business circles bearing his way amid the 
current of worldliness with a sturdy arm and quick eye, 
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and resolute purpose and constancy of aim, which nothing 
could disturb. 

Two incidents have come to our knowledge in connection 
with his recent experience which serve well to illustrate the 
two points of his character to which we have just referred. 
One is this. His place of business in Boston was in the 
vicinity of Fort Hill, a neighborhood densely populated by 
Irish families ; and it was his custom all summer long, when 
he went from home in the morning, to gather dowers in his 
garden and take them in to give to the poor children in the 
street. So that, at last, the ragged children from homes 
into which a thing of beauty rarely found its way, would 
gather at the corner, at the usual hour of his coming, to 
watch for him, and receive the bright offerings and his 
pleasant word. He loved children, and he loved flowers ; 
and in this little custom he simply acted out the impulses 
of his nature, quickened, of course, by his Christian experi- 
ence. 

The other incident illustrates how the completeness of 
his consecration overcame his natural tastes and made him 
do what was most contrary to his inclinations when duty 
seemed to demand. We have already alluded to his man- 
ner of receiving the tidings of the President’s assasination, 
— consecrating himself anew to the service of his country, 
though few had shown a more ardent patriotism during the 
whole period of the rebellion. Shortly after that terrible 
event, he attended a meeting of one of the prominent soci- 
eties of which he was a member; and in that body, composed 
of some of the most prominent literary and scientific men 
of the nation, — a company in whose presence his modesty 
ordinarily forbade him to speak at length, — he rose and 
pronounced a strain of exhortation and lofty summoning to 
duty which, we have heard more than one who was present 
declare, seemed like the inspiration of a prophet, and made 
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those among them who were most conscious of patriotic 
efforts feel awed and rebuked. 

We offer no apology for speaking at so much length of 
the character of Mr. Livermore. For religious systems can 
as fitly be studied in the individual character of their fol- 
lowers, as in their literature or institutions ; and few men 
are so essentially moulded by the peculiar form of their 
religious convictions as he ; and in him, therefore, was em- 
inently illustrated the efficacy and value of the Unitarian 
faith. 

We would that some more worthy picture of his life 
might be given for a yet more complete illustration, that 
this faith, which was his own inspiration, is not only sweet 
to enjoy, but is a quickener of the divinest graces of the 
souL 


UNITARIAN LIBRARY. 

At an earlier period of the history of the Denomination, a 
project was started of making a complete collection of Uni- 
tarian Literature, to be deposited in the rooms of the As- 
sociation. The undertaking was, however, only partially 
carried out; partly, perhaps, because there was no suitable 
place in which to put such a Library and to make it avail* 
able. We may hope that this difficulty will soon be re- 
moved ; . and it is altogether a fit time to carry forward the 
plan proposed. 

It is hardly necessary to argue upon the advisability of 
such an attempt. There certainly ought to be, somewhere, 
a perfect collection of every thing illustrative of Unitarian 
history and opinions. Nothing short of that is in our minds, 
We wish to have not only all standard works of early and 
later Unitarians of every country, but every thing any- 
where published in the interest of or any way connected 
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with the Denomination, — all sermons and addresses by 
Unitarian ministers, biographical sketches and memoirs, 
files of Unitarian newspapers and journals, reports of 
Unitarian conferences and societies. 

Rev. F. A. Whitney has generously consented to give 
his services, in connection with the Secretary, in the pros- 
ecution of this attempt. And we earnestly invite the co- 
operation and aid of all our friends, both clerical and lay, 
on both sides the ocean. We trust that the opportunity of 
contributing to such an object, and of placing their publica- 
tions in such a permanent collection, may induce authors 
and publishers to send to us a copy of all works embraced 
within the scope of our design. All communications may 
be addressed to Rev. Frederic A. Whitney, or to the Sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Association, at the rooms 
of the Association ; and every thing received will be grate- 
fully acknowledged in the Journal. 


INDIA MISSION. 

[From letters No. 245 and 246 of Rev. C. H. A. Dall, Missionary to 
India of the American Unitarian Association.] 

Calcutta, April 21, 1866. 

I have just dismissed an audience of two hundred and 
thirty or more, my pupils and their teachers, after reading 
them, to their evident joy, the blessed words of Jesus, calling 
on those who love him to go forth and do good, teaching all 
nations, and baptizing all into the holy life of the Father 
and the Son. The lesson was suggested to me, and con- 
veyed to them, in connection with the thrilling news of the 
fall of Richmond, flashed hither from London, in eight days 
by the lately opened Indo-European Telegraph. How many of 
my audience — and there are many fine intelligent faces among 
them, and a number that are good masters of English— r would 
gladly go to America, under my guidance, and devote them- 
selves to the work of teaching the freedmen ! 

YOL. vi. 44 
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When you remember that cultured men, perhaps to be one 
day almost Ram Mohun Roys in character and refinement, are 
growing with our growth, what hinders that this intelligence, 
which finds ten dollars a month a high salary here, should, ere 
long, under wise guidance and encouragement, pour itself out 
upon the American demand, and furnish our African schools 
with teachers? We must watch and pray ere we see clearly 
which way the finger of Providence points in this matter. 

You can hardly know, as I do, the impressible submissiveness 
of the Hindoo, and how easily he becomes good, under good 
guidance, to keep so under the influence of his guide and 
inspirer. I have ten men daily working in my school, all well 
inclined to Christianity, and steady as clocks ; frequently borrow- 
ing and reading the theological as well as the devotional library 
volumes of the American Unitarian Association. So far as I can 
judge, I have men here, who, not being nominally Christians, are 
veritably growing in true grace and the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

It seems to me that I may live to guide some of these men 
to a vast enlargement of their own manhood, and at the same 
time to a grand field of practical Christian benevolence in our 
Southern States. Why not ? It may be a little premature to 
talk about it now ; but I need very little of the power of pro- 
phecy to divine, that, with patience, our India Mission is to 
bear fruit to the mutual benefit of the Hindoo and the African, 
met together on American soil. 

Our Sunday gatherings are, I am happy to say, slowly and 
surely increasing ; not, as at the first, from without, but by a 
wholly endogenous growth. A newly found Unitarian Christian 
brother spent several hours of last Sunday with me. He seems a 
man of true refinement, and is a surgeon by profession, in full 
employment with the army; an Englishman of conservative 
and aesthetic tastes, — an anti-Parkerite. 

Calcutta, May 7, 1865. 

It is Sunday, and I have just returned from our morning 
service. Last Sunday we had a valuable accession to our circlet 
from a far-off city of Central India (Gwalior), a good Unitarian, 
of liberal heart and purse, who has come to reside in Calcutta, 
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with his family of five persons, and who promptly gives ten 
rupees monthly to our cause, as does our able President, William 
Theobald, jun. To-day we had another accession, in Mr. Robert 
Young, who has also come to reside in Calcutta, with his wife 
soon to follow him here. Both are from the church of our faith 
in Sydney, Australia. Richard Lewis will soon be here fron* 
dear old Boston, and his hand has always been open to us. 

As a rule, I address two hundred and thirty to two hundred 
and forty young men and boys daily , for half an hour, drawing 
them out before their, fellows, in response and occasional dis- 
cussion, New Testament in hand, which I read to them, and 
sometimes induce them Jo read, in the full hearing of all pres- 
ent. These addresses or sermons are not in English merely, but 
are instantly rendered by one or another of my ten teachers 
into colloquial Bengali, the vernacular of our hearers. So much 
for Calcutta. 

Like Hindoo manhood, Hindoo womanhood is also being 
aided, we know not how largely, towards a new birth, by our 
presence in India. Several Brahmins already tell me that they 
long to take their wives to America ; and, during the last week, 
I have had two well-written English letters from the Hindoo 
lady, superintendent of the native girls* school of the Rajah of 
Berdewan. Tell our American friends that it is the brain of the 
Brahmin, not his sanctity, that chains to idolatry the millions of 
India ; and we must match intelligence against intelligence, if 
we are to convert these millions, from dark and killing super- 
stitions, to the living God. It is a small business, — though 
some of my brother missionaries think otherwise, — to bring 
Hindoos to accept a definite set of dogmas, ever so sincerely, 
and drill them to renounce a fixed and formal creed, however 
true. Our missionary labor, while it is far surer in the end to. 
produce wide and lasting results, is proportionately slower and 
more difficult. My faith in it is deeper than ever, after giving 
to it ten of the best years of my life. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Present, Messrs. Palfrey, Kidder, Hedge, Clarke, Hinckley, 
Livermore, Hepworth, Smith, Sawyer, Shattuck, Fox, and 
Lowe. 

The Committee on Finance presented the following Report : — 

44 The Committee on Finance, who were requested, by a vote of the 
Executive Committee on the lOLh of July, to consider what action 
should be taken to obviate 4 the disadvantages of having Societies desig- 
nate the objects to which their contributions shall be devoted, and to 
prepare a rule for such cases/ have carefully* considered the subject, and 
report: — 

44 That a practice has grown up, in some Societies, of not only designat- 
ing the special objects to which they desire that their contributions to 
the funds of this Association shall be applied, but also of specifying the 
exact sum which they wish to have appropriated to each object; that a 
considerable part of the money raised under the call for one hundred 
thousand dollars, came into our treasury subject to restrictions of this 
character; and that much embarrassment is likely to arise if this prac- 
tice should become general. In one instance, various sums, amounting in 
the aggregate to ninety-three and one-half per cent of the whole contri- 
bution of a wealthy Society, were placed under restriction by the express 
wishes of the contributors; and, in another instance, the Executive Com- 
mittee were requested to apply the whole of the contribution of the 
Society making it, toward the support of the regularly settled minister 
of that Society. It is obvious that such a restriction on the free action of 
the Executive Committee is not only disrespectful to them, but is a 
fruitful source of evil. If the Committee are competent to discharge the 
duties imposed on them, they are the best judges of the manner in which 
the funds raised, under any call of the Association, shall be appropriated; 
since they are obliged, by the necessities of their official position, to look 
over the whole field of their operations, to see what objects are worthy of 
aid, to weigh their relative claims, and to determine what amount can be 
judiciously expended in aid of each. This careful discrimination, it is the 
duty, and it has uniformly been the practice, of the Board to make, so 
far as they are free to do so. But it will be impossible for them to adjust 
conflicting claims, if the money which comes into the treasury is to be 
held subject to the directions of persons outside of the Board. 

44 It is not known to your Committee that the Association have been 
thus requested to contribute to any object which is unworthy of assist- 
ance : but, in some instances, the sums which the Committee have appro- 
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pri&ted, in order to carry out these expressed wishes, have been larger 
than they would have felt authorized to appropriate, in view of the claims 
of other equally needy and deserving objects; and this must often be the 
case. Some object which has been brought into a momentary notoriety 
is likely to be designated by so many Societies as the special object for 
which funds are to be appropriated, that a sum altogether beyond its 
needs will be paid over to our Treasurer, which it might be thought im- 
proper for us to use in aid of any other object suffering for help. 

“ One other evil has been brought to the notice of the Board, and 
demands incidental reference here. When an individual or Society con- 
tributing to our funds designates the sums which shall be appropriated 
to specific objects, there is a liability that such a contributor will obtain 
credit twice for the same payment, — once as a contribution to our funds ; 
and, again, as helping the object to which the money is afterwards paid. 
A reputation for liberality, thus cheaply acquired, does not directly affect 
the Association; but individuals or Societies who are satisfied with doing 
one thing at a time unjustly suffer by the comparison, where the facts 
are not known. 

“ Your Committee therefore recommend, that hereafter no individual 
or Society shall be credited on the books of the Association, or in the 
* acknowledgments * in the • Monthly Journal , 1 with any sum which 
can be used only for a specially designated object; but that all such 
sums shall be returned to the donor, or be paid over to the designated 
beneficiary, without being in any way recognized as a contribution to 
the funds of this Association ; unless such donations shall be in answer 
to a special call from the Association. 

u At the same time, your Committee are of the opinion, that, whenever 
any individual or Society making a contribution to our funds shall 
express a preference for one field of our operations over another, or 
shall recommend any particular objeot to the notice of the Executive 
Committee, such recommendation should be referred to the proper Stand- 
ing Committee, with instructions to report what are the condition and 
wants of the object so designated, and also to report whether it is expe” 
dient to make an appropriation as recommended.’* 

After the reading of the above Report, it was voted unani- 
mously to adopt, as the rule of the Association, the recommen- 
dations contained in the last two paragraphs. 

The Committee on Publications reported, that the publications 
of the Association had been granted to the following institu- 
tions, in response to applications received : — Lombard Uni- 
versity, Galesburg, HI. ; State Agricultural College, Lansing, 
Mich. ; State University, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Theological School, 
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New Hampton, N.H. j City Library, Oswego, N.Y. ; and Town 
Library, Brookfield, Mass. 

This Committee also reported, that some of the publications of 
the Association were now out of print $ and they were authorized 
to issue new editions of the following works : 44 The Altar at 
Home, ” 44 Christian Doctrine of Prayer, ” 44 Foregleams of Im- 
mortality, ” 44 Theological Essays, 99 44 Studies of Christianity, ” 
44 Doctrines of Christianity, ” and 44 Regeneration. ” 

The Report recommended that the Publication Committee be 
authorized to purchase, for gratuitous distribution, or sale, one 
hundred copies each of Rev. Dr. Hedge's 44 Reason in Religion , 99 
and Rev. Dr. Clarke’s volume of Sermons entitled 44 The Hour 
which Cometh and now is : 99 and also that the offer of Rev. Dr. 
Bellows to give to the Association the plates of his volume 
of Sermons be accepted ; and that an edition be published as 
soon as the necessary arrangements could be made. Both of 
which recommendations were adopted. 

The Committee on the New-England States reported, that an 
application had been received from the Society in Waterville, 
Me., for an appropriation of $2,000, to aid them in building 
their church; and one from the Society in Warwick, Mass., for 
$100, towards the salary of their pastor : and recommended that 
these applications be granted, — which recommendation was 
adopted. • 

The Committee on the Middle and Southern States presented 
a Report, in which they proposed, for the consideration of the 
Board, a new plan of operations at the South. They believed 
that, both among the whites and blacks, there was an opportu- 
nity for doing a great work. Hitherto, the purpose had been only 
to care for important commercial centres, with the view of build- 
ing up influential Societies ; a purpose which had been retarded 
by the difficulty of finding preachers competent to such positions. 
Now they would recommend the sending of missionaries, both 
ministers and laymen, at moderate salaries, to various parts of 
the South. They would also recommend, that the offer of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, contained in their 
recent Addresses, of contributions in aid of the Freedmen, be 
accepted. 
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After a full discussion of this plan, the Committee were author- 
ized to send, at their discretion, missionaries into the Southern 
States to labor among both whites and blacks ; and an appropria- 
tion was made to enable them to commence the work. The 
Secretary was then instructed to call the attention of the friends 
of the Association to the subject, and to communicate thereupon 
with the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

This Committee reported in favor of granting to Rev. Henry 
J. Hudson, in response to an application received, the sum of 
$100, towards his salary for the current year, as pastor of a new 
Liberal Society in North Bangor, N.Y. 

The Committee further reported, that Rev. Wm. F. Bridge 
had accepted the appointment as pastor and teacher at Peter- 
boro > , N.Y., on the terms proposed at the last meeting of the 
Board. 

The Committee on the Western States presented their Report 5 
and, in accordance with its recommendation, they were author- 
ized to accept the offer of Rev. Martin W. Willis, who had just 
received an appointment from the State of Missouri which gave 
him occasion to travel widely through that and other States, to 
act as the missionary of the Association in the West, without 
salary ; the Association only to pay the necessary expenses in- 
curred. 

In view of the lateness of the hour, it was thought best to 
postpone the further consideration of this Report, and the others 
remaining to be presented, to ah adjourned meeting ; and they 
were therefore laid upon the table. 

The Special Committee appointed at the last meeting to 
nominate candidates to fill the vacancies on the Board, having 
been called upon to report, presented the names of Hon. Seth 
Padelford, of Providence, for Vice-President, and Isaac Sweet- 
zer, Esq., of Boston, for Director; and these gentlemen were 
then unanimously elected to the places for which they had 
been nominated. 

The Board then adjourned to Monday, Oct. 16 . 

Oct . 16 . — Present, Messrs. Palfrey, Hedge, Hepworth, Smith, 
Sawyer, Fox, and Lowe. 

The Report of the Committee on the Western States was taken 
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from the table, and the following recommendations contained in 
it were adopted : — 

1. That $100 additional be appropriated towards the salary 
for the present year of Rev. H. P. Cutting, of Winona, Minn. 

2. That Rev. John Ellis, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, be em- 
ployed as missionary of the Association to East Tennessee, at a 
salary of $400 a year. 

3. That $500 be loaned to the Society in Toledo, Ohio, for five 
years, without interest. 

4. That $150 be paid to Rev. Mr. Hoisington, pastor of the 
Society in Lockport, 111., towards his salary for the current 
year. 

5. That an appropriation be made to aid Rev. Wm. C. Ten- 
ney in removing to Lawrence, Kansas, and that the Association 
agree, in conjunction with the Western Conference, to pay to 
him for each of the three first years of his ministry there, a sum 
not exceeding $300, sufficient to make his salary $1,300. 

The Committee on the Pacific Coast reported, that Rev. Charles 
G. Ames sailed from New York, Oct. 3, for San Francisco, with 
instructions in accordance with the recent vote of the Board. 

The Committee on Theological Education reported in favor of 
appropriating, from the income of the Perkins Fund, $50 each 
to four students in the Cambridge Divinity School, from whom 
applications had been received ; and also of appropriating one- 
half of the income for the year to the Trustees of the Meadville 
Theological School, for distribution among the needy students 
in that institution. 

The Secretary stated to the Board that Miss Amy M. Bradley 
— during the war the very efficient agent of the Sanitary Com- 
mission at the camp of distribution, Alexandria, Va., and 
publisher of the “ Soldier's Journal" — was now ready to work 
for the Association; and he was authorized to employ Miss 
Bradley to visit the various military stations. 

On motion of the Treasurer, it was voted that the Committee 
on Finance be requested to consider, and report at their early 
convenience, what sura will probably be required for the pur- 
poses of the Association during the next financial year ; and also 
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to recommend a plan for raising such funds as may be needed 
within that period. 

The Secretary notified the Board, that Isaac Sweetzer, Esq., 
had declined to accept the office of Director, to which he was 
chosen at the last meeting; and a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Fox, Hedge, and Hepworth, was then appointed to 
nominate a candidate for the vacancy, to be reported at the next 
meeting. 

The Board then adjourned to Monday, Nov. 13. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

The Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches, at their 
Annual Meeting held in Portland, Sept. 19, 20, and 21, elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Hon. 
Edward E. Bourne, of Kennebunk ; Vice-President, Rev. Amos 
D. Wheeler, D.D., of Brunswick; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Rev. Joshua A. Swan, of Kennebunk ; Executive Committee, 
Rev. Charles C. Everett and Francis M. Sabine, of Bangor, 
and Mark P. Emery, of Portland; Committee on Missions, 
Rev. Amos D. Wheeler, D.D., of Brunswick, Rev. Cazneau 
Palfrey, D.D., of Belfast, and Rev. Charles C. Everett, of Ban- 
gor. 

The Unitarian Church in Chelsea, Mass., having been 
enlarged and completely repaired and refitted, was rededicated 
on Thursday evening, Sept. 28. After introductory services by 
Rev. Charles H. Leonard, of the Universalist Society in Chel- 
sea, addresses were made by Rev. William T. Clarke, pastor of 
the Church, Rev. William P. Tilden and Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D., of Boston. The exercises closed with prayer by 
Rev. Oliver C. Everett, of Charlestown, and benediction by the 
pastor. 

Rev. Samuel B. Stewart was installed as pastor of the 
Society in Lynn, Mass., on Wednesday, Oct. 4. The order of 
services was as follows : Introductory prayer, by Rev. George 
H. Hepworth, of Boston ; reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. 
James De Normandie, of Portsmouth, N.H. ; sermon, by 
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Rev. Cyras A. Bartol, D.D., of Boston ; installing prayer, by 
Rev. James W. Thompson, D.D., of Jamaica Plain; charge, 
by Rev. George W. Briggs, D.D., of Salem; right hand of 
fellowship, by Rev. John C. Learned, of Exeter, N.H. ; address 
to the people, by Rev. Charles C. Shackford, of Boston, the 
former pastor of the Society ; closing prayer, by Rev. Augustas 
M. Haskell, of Salem; benediction, by the pastor. 

Rev. William B. Smith was installed as pastor of the 
Society in Walpole, Mass., on Thursday, Oct. 5. The order of 
services was as follows : Introductory prayer, by Rev. Living- 
ston Stone, of Charlestown, N.H. ; selections from the Bible, by 
Rev. Ed. C. Guild, of Canton ; sermon, by Rev. Frederic H. 
Hedge, D.D., of Brookline ; prayer of installation, by Rev. 
Rufus Ellis, of Boston ; right hand of fellowship, by Rev. Sam- 
uel B. Flagg, of Waltham; address to the Society, by Rev. 
John M. Merrick, of Walpole; concluding prayer, by Rev. Ben- 
jamin H. Bailey, of Dedham ; benediction, by the pastor. 

Mr. William R. Cole, a graduate of the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School, in the last class, who is to labor as the missionary of 
the American Unitarian Association, in the vicinity of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, was ordained as an evangelist, on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 5, at Divinity Hall, Cambridge. The order of 
services was as follows : Introductory prayer and reading from 
the Scriptures, by Rev. C. A. Skinner, of the Universalist 
Society in Cambridgeport ; sermon, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D., of Boston ; prayer of ordination, by Rev. Thomas 
B. Thayer (Universalist), of Boston; charge, by Rev. Oliver 
Stearns, D.D., of Cambridge ; right hand of fellowship, by Rev. 
William Newell, D.D., of Cambridge; benediction, by Mr, 
Cole. 

The Chapel of the Church of the Redeemer, Concord 
Street, Boston, was dedicated on Thursday evening, Oct. 12. 
The order of services was as follows : Introductory prayer, by 
Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, the pastor; reading from the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. George H. Hepworth, of the Church of the 
Unity; dedicatory prayer, by Rev. Rufus Ellis, of the First 
Church ; address by Rev. Edward E. Hale, of the South Con- 
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gregational Church ; benediction, by the pastor. The dedica- 
tory sermon was preached on the following Sunday, by the 
pastor. 

The Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Society 
was held at Providence, R.L, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 
17 and 18. The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year : President, Rev. William P. Tilden, of Boston ; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. Eli Fay, of Woburn, and Rev. Carlton A. 
Staples, of Milwaukee, Wis. ; Secretary, Rev. Adams Ayer, of 
Boston; Treasurer, Edwin A. Wadleigh, of Boston; Directors, 
Henry Bigelow, M.D., of Newton Corner, Rev. William G. 
Scandlin, of Grafton, S. G. Studley, of Charlestown* and Theo- 
dore H. Bell, of Roxbury. 

Rev. Eugene de Normandie was installed as pastor of the 
Society in Marlborough, Mass., on Thursday, Oct. 19. The 
order of services was as follows : Introductory prayer, by Rev. 
Joseph Allen, D.D., of Northborough ; reading from the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. H. C. Dugan, of Feltonville ; sermon, by Rev. 
Cyrus A. Bartol, D.D., of Boston ; installing prayer, by Rev. 
Horatio Alger, of South Natick ; right hand of fellowship, by 
Rev. James De Normandie, of Portsmouth, N.H. ; charge, 
by Rev. Alonzo Hill, D.D., of Worcester ; concluding prayer, 
by Rev. Courtland Y. De Normandie, of Fairhaven ; benedic- 
tion, by the pastor. 

Mr. Nathaniel Seayer, Jr., has accepted a call from the 
Society in Walpole, N.H. 

Rev. William H. Fish, of Vernon, N.Y., has accepted a call 
from the Society in South Scituate, Mass. 

Rev. A. W. Stevens has accepted a call from the Lee-street 
Society, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., has accepted an invitation to 
take charge of Christ Church, Longwood, Mass., for two years, 
and has entered upon his duties. 

A new Unitarian Society has been formed at Ellsworth, 
Me., and have invited Rev. William H. Savary, late of West 
Newton, to become their pastor. 
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Rev. Martin W. Willis has resigned the charge of the 
Society in Quincy, Illinois, and accepted an appointment as 
Agent of the Missouri State Board of Immigration. As this 
office will give him occasion to travel extensively through the 
West, he has consented to act, so far as his other duties will 
allow, as missionary of the American Unitarian Association. 

Rev. William C. Tennet has accepted the call from the 
Society in Lawrence, Kansas, and will enter upon his duties 
there at once. 

Mr. Charles C. Salter, a graduate of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, in the last class, has accepted a call from the 
Society in West Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. William W. Newell has accepted an invitation to 
take charge of a new Unitarian Society, just gathered, in Ger- 
mantown (near Philadelphia), Penn. 

Rev. William F. Bridge has resigned the charge of the 
Society in Dublin, N.H., and accepted an invitation to take 
charge of the Academy in Peterboro’, N.Y., and to become the 
pastor of the Liberal Society in that place. 

Rev. Henry J. Hudson has accepted an invitation to become 
the pastor of a new Liberal Society just organized in North 
Bangor, N.Y. ; the movement being the result of several Sun- 
days’ preaching by him, in an unoccupied orthodox church. 
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Sept. 18. 

„ 25. 


* 26. 
, 27. 
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From Society in Lowell, for Monthly Journal, 

additional . . ' 

„ a lady in the Waltham Society, to make her 
pastor, Rev. Samuel B. Flagg, a life 

member 

„ D. B. Eaton, New York 

„ Geo. L. Clark, as an annual membership . . 
„ Mrs. Elisha Turner, for India Mission . . . 
„ Society in Bridgewater, for Monthly Journals 
„ Rev. Dr. Bellows’s Society, New York, for 

Monthly Journals 

„ Rev. C. Y. De Normandie, as an annual mem- 
bership 


$4.00 
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OUR DENOMINATIONAL WORK. 

H. — The Religious Demands and Missionary Prospects 
at the South. 

It is probable that few who have given a thought to the 
possibilities of useful effort that open before us, in connec- 
tion with the enlarged resources of the Association, have 
failed to contemplate the new position of affairs in the 
Southern States, as indicating in some way a branch of our 
opportunity. And yet there are certain considerations, 
apparent enough when we come to consider the subject, 
which seem to offer such hindrances to it, that this is the 
branch of effort which we have had most occasion to justify 
and explain. The fact that we never have succeeded at 
the South is thought to imply an essential want of adapt- 
edness in our ideas to the habits and training of the peo- 
ple ; the fact that the blacks incline to a more emotional 
kind of religion than ours is thought to prove, that, among 
that class of the population, we never can find acceptance ; 
and so it follows, that, while no portion of our community 
has been found more ready to spend money and labor for 
the freedmen, or to enter heartily into the work of recon- 
vol. vi. 45 
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struction, than the people of our communion, yet they have 
shown little faith and zeal in the matter of a directly reli- 
gious movement in the Southern States. 

Other ecclesiastical bodies have given to this work a 
prominent place. The Congregationalists, the Methodists, 
the Baptists, the Episcopalians, in all their convocations 
have dwelt upon the subject with especial earnestness. It 
is a characteristic difference between us and them ; for we 
are always slower to attempt any thing that looks like sec- 
tarian aggression. But we are far from believing that in 
this we are to be commended rather than they. We can- 
not but recognize, in their large plans for Southern mis- 
sionary work, the same wisdom and enterprise which have 
always marked these other denominations of Christians; 
and we believe they owe it largely to this superior talent 
for organized religious activity, that they are so much more- 
numerous than we. 

We propose in this article to present, first, the reasons 
which apply to us in common with other bodies of Chris- 
tians for religious effort in the South ; and then some con- 
siderations which make such effort especially called for 
from us as Unitarians. 

I. Let us consider, briefly, certain general features of 
the present condition and prospects of the South, so far as 
they bear upon its character as a field for Christian effort. 

And the first point is this, that the present is the initial 
period for that section of a rapid and immense develop- 
ment, whose character must be largely determined by the 
influences exerted now. 

This point is sufficiently obvious, and yet we can hardly 
dwell upon it seriously enough to realize its full impor- 
tahce. We apprehend that there is little danger of exag- 
gerating either the low stage of the present development 
of the resources of that region, or the prospect of its 
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speedy progress, now that it is redeemed from the double 
curse of slavery and rebellion. It is not merely that the 
war has prostrated it : its capacities never were tolerably 
used. 

The census of 1850 gives the following compendium in 
regard to the cultivated territory of the various sections of 
the country : — 

Improved, per cent. Value per acre. 


New-England States . . . 

. 26 . . . 

. $20.27 

Middle States 

. 35 . . . 

. 28.08 

Southern States .... 

. 16 . . . 

. 6.34 

South-western Slates . . . 

. 10 . . . . 

. 6.26 

North-western States . . . 

. 13 . . . . 

, . 11.39 


The last two of these sections are of so much more 
recent settlement, that the comparison may be fairly made 
between the other three ; and we see the astonishing dis- 
proportion of the South to the other States in regard to 
the development of its land, even in its most prosperous 
days. No one could doubt that this disproportion was not 
because of a deficiency of cultivable soil, but rather be- 
cause of the inadequate extent to which its resources had 
been improved. 

Another table illustrating the same point is that which 
exhibits the density of population to the square mile : — 


Slave-holding States 11.35 

New-England States 41.94 

Middle States 67.79 

Massachusetts 127.50 


We think such figures must have been a standing hint 
to the people of those Southern States that there was 
something wrong. 

They did speculate upon it, and their political econo- 
mists and statesmen sagely enough concluded that it was 
not because of poverty of soil, but because of a lack of 
labor; and they agitated the subject of the development 
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of their resources by the re-opening of the African slave- 
trade, the only way they were willing to acknowledge by 
which to compete with the vast movement of free immi- 
gration that was filling other portions of the country, and 
making the disproportion alluded to greater every year. 

This was the state of things in the most prosperous era 
of Southern history. Since the date of the census from 
which we have gathered these facts, four years of war have 
wrought their work of desolation, and shattered even the 
scanty measure of progress which had been attained, and 
have brought to the very minimum of territorial develop- 
ment this otherwise favored portion of our national 
domain. 

Now circumstances have changed. That which in for- 
mer times has been the blight upon the fortunes of the 
South, and has kept laborers and enterprise away, has 
been removed, and there is no hindrance any longer to the 
inpouring of what has developed with such mighty energy 
the other sections of our land. The people of the South 
themselves are inviting immigration. Mr. DeBow in a re- 
cent letter to Governor Perry of South Carolina, urges the 
appointment of commissioners from each of the Southern 
States to meet in convention, and to advertise to the world 
that they desire an increase of population, and to proclaim 
the advantages of soil and climate and physical resources 
which those States possess. 

There is no fear but that the temptations will be appre- 
ciated, and the opportunity improved. Already the tide of 
immigration from the North and from abroad has begun to 
flow. Emigration companies have been formed under the 
management of men who would give themselves to no 
uncertain enterprise, and who look for immense results. 

We think it safe to predict for the South a very near 
future of almost unexampled development and growth. 
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What the character of this future shall be, depends, more 
than we can measure, upon the influences brought to bear 
upon the present beginnings of its reconstruction and 
growth. 

General Howard, in a recent speech upon the great 
political problems involved in the re-organization of South- 
ern society, and in the preparations of the South for its 
new era of growth, remarked earnestly upon the impor- 
tance of Christian principles and teaching. The New 
York “ Times,” commenting on this address, spoke slight- 
ingly of this “preaching” as unstatesmanlike, and as 
having little to do with the problems to be wrought, and 
called it a needless introduction of religious considerations 
intp secular discussions. 

But we believe there was true statesmanship as well as 
Christian principle in General Howard’s remark. It is 
not more true that the religious character of our New- 
England fathers had much to do with whatever of pros- 
perity and of greatness our nation has attained, than that 
religious influence is to enter as an essential element into 
whatever of promise there is in the new stage of Southern 
history. 

We welcome all attempts to supply such influence by 
whatever denomination they may be made. We can think 
of no field for Christian effort that will compare with 
this. 

But here it will be said, “ The South is not a heathen 
land. They have religious teachers there and religious 
institutions.” 

In reply to this, we must discuss, however ungracious it 
may seem, the imperfect character of the religious teach- 
ing which prevails at the South, and its unfitness for the 
work of the times. A writer in a recent number of the 
“Nation,” remarked that the Southern people borrowed 
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from heathen Rome their political and social philosophy ; 
that Aristotle and Cato furnished their authorities ; and that, 
when the Church tried to link this philosophy to the Bible, 
they went no further than the Books of Moses, and made 
perverted interpretations of those to suit their theories and 
inclinations. To such an extent is this true, that no one 
can have become familiar with the character of the South- 
ern pulpit, without acknowledging that the religious teach- 
ing which has prevailed there has been far from Christian ; 
and it is in no spirit of narrowness that we declare, that 
religious teachers, trained under such theories as those 
which have tainted every department of thought, cannot be 
the men to direct aright the forming sentiment of this new 
period of growth. 

We must call earnest attention to this point. There are 
doubtless many ministers at the South who are devout, 
Christian men; but we submit, that no minister who’ was 
conscientious and earnest could have been a preacher 
there during the last few years (knowing as we do the 
arbitrary despotism there of public opinion), unless his 
mind and conscience was* so warped as sincerely to believe 
in the institution of slavery, and in the theories and ethics 
which were its necessary accompaniment. 

It has been freely accorded to the clergy of the North, 
in connection with our recent war, that they did important 
service in moulding the sentiment of freedom, and in stim- 
ulating the patriotism of the people ; but they have not 
6tood out more prominently, in this respect, than have the 
clergy of the South, as inflaming the spirit of opposition 
to free principles and of hatred to the North and of zeal- 
ous maintenance of their own cherished institutions. 

We have taken pains to investigate this point so as not 
to speak from a mere theoretical assumption. Certain 
individual instances, like that of Bishop Wilmer of Ala- 
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bama, or that of the Methodist presiding elder of Georgia, 
who ejected from his pastoral charge the preacher who 
ventured to advise the citizens to become good and loyal 
citizens under the amnesty proclamation, have been made 
familiar by reason of circumstances favoring their pub- 
licity. We have reason to know that these cases are not 
exceptional. We have received from more than one South- 
ern city requests, not always from persons of our faith, that 
we will send down preachers, protesting that they cannot 
endure the tone and sentiment uttered in the churches 
there. 

Some of the incidents which have come to our knowl- 
edge, illustrating the sentiments of the Southern clergy, we 
do not care to repeat ; but let us refer to some of those of 
highest character as indicating what we must expect from 
them as a class. 

No clergyman at the South stands higher in respect of 
ability and piety than Bishop Elliot of Georgia. He prob- 
ably did more than any other man in that State to foster the 
spirit of rebellion, and to uphold every act of the rebel 
government. He has, we presume, taken the oath of allegi- 
ance : but the likelihood of his being a satisfactory religious 
and social leader in times to come, may be judged when 
we recall, that, the last Sunday before General Sherman 
entered Savannah, he preached a discourse, prophet-like in 
its intensity of earnestness, in which he called upon his 
hearers to “ fight to the last drop of blood rather than 
yield to the Black Republicans of the North ; ” whom he 
further characterized by epithets which, to a man of his 
refinement, only the bitterest hate could have supplied, .and 
against whom and their principles he vowed for himself 
a life-long opposition. Rev. Dr. Edwards, a Southern 
Methodist, in refusing to fellowship with a Northern 
Methodist clergyman, said recently, “ The chasm between 
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us and the church North is too great to be thus easily 
bridged over. I fully and sacredly believe in the divinity 
of slavery ; and if I were to be called to appear before 
my judge, Jesus Christ, the next hour, I would, without 
any mental reservation whatever, preach up the divinity of 
slavery.” 

We do not wish to judge severely from such indications 
as to the personal character of these men, nor even of 
their fitness to be recognized and welcomed as fellow-citi- 
zens ; but are they, we ask, the men with whom to intrust 
the moral and educational and religious interests, whose 
influence is so largely to mould the spirit and the institu- 
tions of this coming epoch, of — what it is no mere sectional 
arrogance to hope to call — the regenerated South ? 

II. And now there is one point more. We have spoken 
of the efforts that are being made by other denominations 
of Christians to supply the need by sending down preach- 
ers into the Southern communities. We spoke with per- 
fect sincerity when we affirmed that we cordially and 
heartily rejoice in all such movements made by Christians 
of whatever name and creed. 

But there are certain considerations, in view of which, 
apart from what we may believe as to the relative excel- 
lence of the doctrine taught by these denominations, are 
less fitted for the work than our own. We have referred to 
the fact that we have never flourished at the South. It is 
commonly spoken of as a discouragement, as showing that 
we have nothing to build on there. But there is an aspect 
of it in which this appears not a hindrance, but an advan- 
tage. These other denominations have something to build 
on in the way of theological sympathy : but where there 
is this doctrinal agreement, there is political and ethical dis- 
sent ; and enough has already been revealed to show, that, 
as there is no antagonism so fiery as that which rises with- 
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in close relationships, the very fact of being of the same 
religious sect will make the hostility more active and 
troublesome; and, when we read the accounts of the feel- 
ing between the Northern and Southern branches of the 
different churches, we cannot see much that is hopeful in 
the foundation on which they are to build. Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ler, a Presbyterian divine of Richmond, in a published 
letter writes: “The General Assembly, when it meets, 
ought not, in my opinion, to notice the Northern Church 
any more, than Islam . ... To rejoin these men is impossi- 
ble. To get down into the ring with them, and fight them, 
might do better if the parties were nearer a level. But 
when God in his Providence has given us a superb posi- 
tion, and given them the access of a stupendous insanity, 
we ought to keep clear of them. To enter into miscellane- 
ous debates is to admit two sides to the question ; and to 
denounce them is to expose our old Presbyterian cause, 
to lay bare the old Noah of our house, where, under the 
displeasure of Heaven, he is lying drunk in the vineyard 
that he has planted.” 

With the Episcopal denomination it may be different. — 
“ I think we shall have no trouble in restoring the old fel- 
lowship,” said a “ high-church ” man to an outside publican. 
“ I expect not ; you’ll find very few obstacles in the way, 
I am afraid ,” was the naive reply. — But, with all other 
sects that have branches already at the South, there must 
be an awkwardness, to say the least, in sending down 
preachers from the North ; and they must feel that in the 
breaches they occasion, while they do good to the cause of 
freedom and human progress, they injure by division their 
denominational strength. 

May we not add, that there is also something in the 
nature of our system which makes us better fitted for this 
work than other sects ? 
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There is something in the austerity of the Calvinistic 
theology which makes its believers, of whatever name, less 
inclined to that spirit of reconciliation which is to be the 
first step towards a healthy re-organization. We find a 
series of resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Union 
Presbytery in one of the Border States, characterizing, in 
the strongest language, the criminality of secession. “We 
hold,” they say, “ that no man can engage in a rebellion 
against his government, and be guiltless. The apostle told 
us, more than eighteen hundred years ago, what would be 
the consequence of resisting rightfully constituted authori- 
ty, ‘ They that resist, shall receive unto themselves damna- 
tion.’ Now, the very thing whigh the apostle told us long 
ago would come upon the rebellious has come upon the 
South.” The resolutions proceed to argue, in an unrelent- 
ing spirit, in regard to the fitness that they should bear 
calamity and be outcast, unless they made full confession 
of their wrong; and the Presbytery proceeded to strike 
from its roll of preachers the names of certain men who 
gave no evidence of repentance. 

We know there are among all denominations noble 
instances of men whom the spirit of Christian love warms 
to a generous forgetfulness of the spirit of their creed; but 
it is clear, that, so far as the creed controls them, it leads 
by its theory of justice and sin, in all the Evangelical 
sects, to something of the course which these resolutions 
defend. 

It is entirely consistent with the character of our Uni- 
tarian belief, and certainly it is favorable to our opportu- 
nity for good influence now, that, while more than any 
other body of Christians we were determined in our abhor- 
ence of slavery, so that we could never be tolerated in 
slaveholding communities, yet now we are the foremost, 
not only in offering material aid to these people in their 
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destitution, but in our willingness to forgive and forget ; to 
take them by the hand, and to give them our welcome and 
sympathy in every advance they make towards a willing- 
ness to acquiesce in their new condition. 

It would be unjust to our own convictions not to add 
yet more as to the peculiar adaptedness of Liberal Chris- 
tianity for the difficult work of re-organizing society at the 
South. 

If there is need that the people of the South be wakened 
to a sense of their new obligations, yet made to feel the 
warm sympathy of those who would show, by friendship as 
truly as by war, that the national ties cannot be dissolved ; 
if there is need that the love of freedom and the senti- 
ments of human brotherhood be planted in the place 
of those old prejudices to which they have been trained ; 
if there is need that those who have been taught to look 
down upon an oppressed race shall learn now the essential 
dignity and worth of human nature in every child of God ; 
and that, on the other hand, the oppressed themselves, 
degraded by their bondage, shall hear words at once of 
courage and cheer, and of wholesome guidance, so that 
they shall use well their new-found liberty, and learn the 
true lessons of manhood and self respect : then where shall 
we find m theology better fitted than our own to meet this 
need, — a theology so generous and comprehensive, so warm 
with human sympathies, so tolerant of human weaknesses, 
yet so true to the great instincts of right, and withal so 
full of faith in human capacities, and, above all, so confident 
in the power of the Divine Spirit in its operation upon 
human affairs? This faith of ours is what is fitted best of 
all for the new life and the opening future of this section 
of our land! 

It is with such views that we have been led to enter with 
serious purpose into this, as one of the branches of our 
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denominational work. The extent to which we shall carry 
it will depend wholly upon the amount of our means. 
We cannot draw largely upon the amount already in our 
hands ; for that will be mostly required to carry on the 
other plans to which we are already committed ; and there- 
fore we have ventured to ask for special and additional con- 
tributions for this definite purpose. We do not ask them 
in any narrow, sectarian interest : certainly we would not 
that our appeal should bring to us one dollar that would 
else go to Freedmen’s societies, or otherwise be devoted 
to this same general cause. We only wish to give our 
own with the other influences which are being extended, in 
behalf of a work whose importance no word of ours can 
adequately explain ; and we cannot help believing that some 
will be especially attracted by this kind of effort which we 
propose. Our plan is to send down to centres of influence 
men in whom we trust, who shall not only preach, as they 
have opportunity, but enter into relation with every thing 
that shall advance the best interests of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

We are frequently asked what hope there can be of our 
finding a welcome, or drawing followers, or building up 
societies. We are not careful to enter very seriously into 
such calculations, because we can see a work to be done 
independently of the matter of denominational growth; 
and yet, to those who are more interested in that, we can 
say, that we have watched the character of the new ele- 
ment which is entering the Southern States ; and we shall 
be surprised if the fresh activity, the generous enterprise, 
the wide and free thought, the philanthropic and hopeful 
spirit, which so largely prevail in it does not make it a 
noble field in which to sow our seed of Liberal Christiani- 
ty ; and we must say yet further to those who assume that 
the negroes certainly are not likely to be subjects of our 
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influence, and that their nature, so fond of emotional ex- 
pression, could not be attracted by our doctrines, that we 
believe it a great mistake to affirm so continually, that our 
faith is only for the intellectual and refined. Perhaps our 
forms and the ordinary style of our discourses would not 
be pleasing to the simple and emotional nature of the 
colored people ; but we believe, that, in its clear and prac- 
tical interpretation of Christianity, it would find nowhere 
more appreciative welcome. 

An incident came within our own potice which may 
serve as an illustration of this. At a large meeting in 
Zion Church, in Charleston, a preacher from the North 
made an harangue full of evangelical phraseology, with 
an overstrained purpose of working upon this negro love 
of religious sensation, and with nothing but a kind of cant 
from first to last. It was upon the theme of “ loving Jesus ; ” 
and of course he was gratified all along by the shouts of 
“ Amen,” and “ Glory to God,” and “ Blessed Saviour,” 
which were their methods of warming each other, and ex- 
pressing their appreciative reception of the speaker’s 
words ; and when a^ the close, by way of culmination of 
his eloquence, he asked that all who loved Jesus would 
rise, the whole congregation stood upon their feet. 

After he had done, Mr. Redpath, who was present, and 
who had other views of the true teaching of religion than 
those which had been preached, rose ; and, welcomed as he 
always was by those people, he said that he also had a 
word to speak upon this subject of the discourse. He 
asked them, if, by all this that they had heard, they had 
warmed themselves to a true love of Christ, and if they 
had felt a desire to be more like him. He repeated the 
story which Jesus told, ending, “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 
“ And now,” said he, “ you have declared to the preacher 
VOL. vi. 46 
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that you love Jesus by rising to your feet. I wish to pro- 
pose another test, suggested by Jesus’ words. There are 
on the outskirts of the city, trampled on by cattle and 
neglected, the graves of noble soldiers, who came down 
here from the North to fight for liberty, and who, being 
taken prisoners, after the brutal treatment which you know 
too well, perished, and were buried contemptuously in a 
promiscuous grave. I want to do some office of respect to 
these martyrs of our cause, and to bury them, so that their 
mothers and friends at home shall know that there is some 
honor paid to their remains. I have no money with which 
to do this. It will need the hard labor of twenty men for 
eight days in the hot sun, without rations or pay, or any 
thing to give a motive but the love of Christ, and the 
remembrance that he said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of these, ye have done it unto me/ Are there 
any of you who care to follow this motive, and so manifest 
your love of Jesus?” Instantly a number rose, from 
among whom were selected twenty of the best men in the 
church, who faithfully carried out the purpose which Mr. 
Redpath had proposed ; and the evident acceptance by the 
whole congregation of this simple lesson of practical Chris- 
tianity was enough to convince us beyond further need of 
illustration, that, with all the negro love of the emotional 
and the sentimental, there is also a clear comprehension of 
the profoundly simple and real, which will make the teach- 
ings of rational Christianity well adapted to his mind and 
heart. 

Whether, as we have said before, we may expect to 
gather them into churches of Unitarian name and faith, we 
do not know, nor are we greatly concerned. We do know, 
that among them, and among every class, we have enough 
of opportunity for Christian work and influence, and that 
we are responsible to God for the energy with which we 
shall embrace it. 
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We trust that these considerations may help to call 
attention to this field of our denominational effort, and to 
bring to us the means which are required, in order to enter 
upon it with the energy which it demands. 


OUR ARMY WORK. 

The termination of the war occasioned the withdrawal of 
the public interest from those avenues of influence and 
benevolent activity which the circumstances of the army 
had afforded, and brought, we fear too suddenly, to a close 
those magnificent operations of charity which had shed a 
lustre on four eventful years. 

We have continued our own share in the benevolent 
work in connection with the army, so far as to circulate 
religious reading to a moderate amount, through such 
agencies as we could command. 

That there is still some occasion for useful effort in this 
direction may be inferred, when we consider that there are 
still 180,000 soldiers in the service of the United States. 
And while the needs are not so great, inasmuch as they 
are not exposed to the peculiar perils of active service, 
perhaps the very inactivity occasions some evils of its 
own, while there is more danger of neglect on the part of 
that public which was so watchful over the soldier when 
sympathy was constantly kept fresh in his behalf. 

We have now engaged the services of Miss Amy M. 
Bradley, whose name is familiar to all who were connected 
with the Sanitary Commission, as one of the most efficient 
friends of the soldier during the war. She will visit, on 
our behalf, the various military stations of the country, for 
the distribution of our religious reading, and for such 
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general service to the soldiers as her long experience and 
Christian charity may enable her to render. We give the 
following letter, which has been received from her, and 
would say that any contributions it may elicit may be sent 
to the Secretary at the rooms of the Association : — 

Rev. Charles Lowe. 

Dear Sir, — On the 7th inst., I visited Fort Constitution, 
Portsmouth, N.H. I found some ten men sick in hospital. 
The surgeon, William H. Smart, informed me that they were 
very much in need of a few feather pillows, — they had only 
straw ones, — also sheets, pillow-cases, and dressing-gowns. 
A few cans of jellies would not come amiss, I think. 

Do you think these articles can be obtained for the 11 boys ” 
sick at that place ? I feel that it would be a benevolent act to 
supply them, as the hospital was in quite a destitute condition. 
A few shirts, drawers, and socks — say a dozen each — are very 
much needed. 

I would add that a small library would be a very important 
gift. They have no reading matter whatever. 

Hoping you may consider the above favorably, 

I remain truly yours, Amy M. Bradley. 

In connection with this subject of the soldier, there are 
two other points which we desire to present: — 

1. We believe that it will hereafter be a matter of pecu- 
liar interest to know the statistics in regard to the number 
of men who went from our churches to the war ; and we 
propose to attempt to secure such information as will en- 
able us to make as complete a record as the nature- of the 
case will permit. 

It is not necessary to speak of the reasons which make 
such an attempt desirable, or which will make such a re- 
cord as is suggested, a thing of laudable pride. In order 
to accomplish our purpose, we request that each of our 
clergymen will send to the Secretary of the American Uni- 
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tarian Association a carefully prepared list of all, from his 
own parish, who served in any capacity in the war. When 
there is no settled pastor, let some person who is interested 
in the subject prepare the list. Please to state — 

1. The number and names of Privates. 

2. The number and names of Officers. 

3. The number and names in the Sanitary Commission. 

4. The number and names of Killed. 

5. The number and names of Ladies who served at the seat-of- 

war on the Sanitary Commission or in Hospitals. 

We beg that early attention may be given to this request. 
2. There is another suggestion which it occurs to us to 
make. Nothing can be more worthy of consideration 
than the way of providing occupation and means of sup- 
port to returned disabled soldiers, who are cut off from 
most methods of employment. There are many who 
would be unable to perform regular labor, who would be 
able to do such easy work as to sell books from house to 
house; and the sympathy which their condition would 
excite would help them in finding purchasers. Many 
have undertaken such work, and often with a kind of 
literature neither interesting nor instructive; and people 
buy books which they have no desire to possess, simply 
because they do not wish to turn a poor soldier away. 

Such men might find worthy, and, we hope, remunera- 
tive occupation, by acting as agents to sell the publications 
of our Association. 

And* if our ministers or other responsible persons will 
recommend to us individuals of this class, it will give us 
pleasure to afford them our books on most favorable terms. 
We think that by such recommendation our friends may, 
at the same time, aid the cause of Christian truth, and 
serve those who have more claims upon our grateful sym- 
pathy than any other class of men. 

46* 
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THE SECOND SERVICE IN OUR CHURCHES. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

I wrote you of the difficulties that are connected with 
the usual form of the second service in our churches, and 
of the method taken by most of our Unitarian churches 
here to escape from them. No fair-minded person will 
deny that there was good reason for making some change. 
The old service was decidedly unsatisfactory, and failed to 
win sufficient interest to satisfy the just claims of our 
clergy, and serve the dignity of our cause. Unless the 
preacher announced a special discourse and made it the 
occasion of the day, the attendance was slim, and our own 
people came in small numbers ; and the moderate audi- 
ence was made up mostly of strangers. 

What were we to do to meet the want? The whole 
field was before us, and we were free to reap as we were 
disposed. Our own liberal order of Christians had already 
borrowed generously from the rich treasures of old Chris- 
tendom ; and the Unitarian service-books in England and 
America made of themselves a library of devotion, ranging, 
as they do, from the King’s Chapel revision of the Episco- 
pal Liturgy, to Dr. Beard’s collection of scriptural litanies 
and chants. In the face of all this varied wealth among 
our own people, to undertake to shut us up within the old 
hymn-books, and call it treason to make any innovation 
upon the old Puritan way, was surely injustice and tyr- 
anny. There was a spontaneous rebellion against this 
rigidity in various parts of the country, and several orders 
of service were introduced that secured more or less par- 
ticipation in the worship by the congregation. The first 
movement to change the evening service essentially here, 
came from the more radical or transcendental wing of our 
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body in a form quite worthy of its aesthetic culture. The 
Second Unitarian church in Brooklyn introduced the Ves- 
per Service, which has, under various modifications, been 
received with so much fervor by our denomination. This 
service was largely musical ; yet it called for positive acts of 
devotion on the part of the people, both by spiritual re- 
sponses and by a solemn silence more exacting than words. 
Our brethren of the free spirit are to be honored for this 
contribution to Christian culture and religious fellowship, 
and it is not the first good thing that has come to us from 
the Transcendental side. We are greatly indebted to that 
side for freedom and light, and are all the more at liberty 
to take our brethren of that mind to task for certain pre- 
judices and limitations. 

I attended that Vesper Service with friends, and enjoyed 
it much, yet thought that it needed more body ; especially 
more Scripture in its chants and readings, and more ex- 
press teaching on the part of the minister. Others might 
prefer that service, and do prefer it ; but the grave church 
habits of our parish and of this city, as well as my own 
tastes, called for a more decided and full order of worship ; 
and, after various trials and experiences, our present Ves- 
per Service grew into shape, and now for years has contin- 
ued without change. It seems to us very simple, solemn, 
tender, comforting, and Christian ; at once fixed enough to 
secure stability, and flexible enough to quicken interest. 
The minister begins with a few Scripture sentences, and 
the people join him responsively in a short Scripture 
prayer and psalm. Then the principal prayer follows; 
and, without announcement, the organ, or a vocal melody, 
calls the people to meditation. Then come Scripture read- 
ings from the Bible, a responsive psalm, a lesson from the 
Old and New Testament, each closing with words of scrip- 
tural majesty from the choir. Then follows the sermon or 
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address, longer or shorter at will; and at the close the 
minister bows or kneels with the people in silent prayer, 
which closes with the Lord’s Prayer gently chanted. A 
grand congregational chant, in which all join, ends the 
service. 

We have had this service now in our church nearly five 
years, and are less than ever disposed to give it up. We 
like it for, reasons many and obvious, which, in part, I will 
try to state. 

First of all, it is a sympathetic service, and engages the 
interest and participation of the people. When we come 
together, we are greatly helped by the simplest act of co- 
operation ; and a company of neighbors never feel at home 
with each other until they do something in concert, even if 
it is only to take a cup of tea, or join in a dance or a con- 
versation. The more passive, the more separate they are ; 
and some action is needed to bring them together. All 
Christendom has accepted this fact with hardly an excep- 
tion; and the churches that frown on liturgies are most 
earnest for lay prayers and congregational singing. Thus, 
the Methodists have more congregational action and sym- 
pathy than the Episcopal Church, from which they came ; 
and our Orthodox Congregationalists sometimes carry their 
conference meetings to the Methodistic pitch of fervor ; and 
even on Sunday they sing together, as in Mr. Beecher’s 
church, with marvellous life and emotion. Our sociality is 
usually left to the pulpit and a quartette choir. I confess 
to having been chilled by the separation of the people from 
the pulpit and the choir ; and year after year my heart 
sunk within me as evening after evening the very goodly 
company of strangers came to our church from thronged 
Broadway, and were called to no office of devotion, but to 
listen to the preacher and the singers. It was a blessed 
change when the first word of response came from the 
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pews in the opening psalm; and a mountain was lifted 
from my head when a thousand people rose up at the close, 
and sang Old Hundred with one heart and voice. Since 
then, Sunday evening has h^L a new face, and the old 
desolation has yielded to green grass and gushing foun- 
tains. 

In the second place, the service is attractive, and brings 
always cheering numbers, both of our own people and 
strangers, to the sanctuary ; and a good assembly is surely 
a good thing. To bring many under religious associations 
is something; and certainly this stervice is emphatically 
religious, and appeals to all the devout affections, as well 
as to the understanding. It is indeed true that people 
may go and do go from curiosity : but this is the case with 
all interesting occasions; and all evening meetings are 
liable to gather in numbers of persons who are in* want of 
a sensation. But I am sure that our evening assemblies 
have been as orderly as those that gather about the few 
great sensation preachers, and I think more so. Person- 
ally, I have been less annoyed by rudeness under the new 
than under the old order ; for Broadway has for years been 
a great thoroughfare, where people abound who are glad to 
find a warm and pleasant place to shelter them, to say 
nothing of couples of young persons who are glad to sit 
together and carry on their courtship. The impression of 
our evening worship has been generally very devout, and 
the interval of silence has been generally unbroken by a 
whisper or a movement. 

In the third place, the service has turned to good 
account the gifts of our choir. They are paid generously 
in our churches, and do very little for their pay. We pay 
nothing extra for the evening service, and its claims are 
no more exacting than those of the leading churches 
around us. But they do more for the service than is usual 
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with us; and their music is more sympathetic and gener- 
ally devotional. Sometimes, indeed, there are-exceptions, 
and a prima donna may wish to show her airs, and deal in 
flourishes more proper for the opera-house. Once our 
soprano rebelled, and struck for light pieces instead of the 
good old church chants ; thinking that she created the in- 
terest in the service, and we would submit to any exactions 
rather than lose her. She was allowed to go ; and the 
service, instead of running down, held and deepened its 
attraction. There will be some trouble always with choirs ; 
but we have been generally favored, and, in spite of occa- 
sional extravagances, our music has been as serious and 
impressive as that of the ritual churches around us, and has 
won favor from the musical as well as the sympathetic 
devotees" of the community. I think that yre are less 
ornate in our music than the leading Episcopal and Catho- 
lic churches ; and, if my tastes were to rule, our style of 
selections would be still more severe. I have no objection 
to the music of a hymn or prayer because taken from some 
opera, if the music is really sacred in quality : but I am 
opposed to changing the airs of love-songs into airs for 
hymns; and I think it a mistake to make church music 
out of a serenade of Schubert, or a march of Meyerbeer. 

In the fourth place, our new service creates new interest 
in the Scriptures. They are read more fully than before, 
and commented upon more freely. I have been more of 
a Bible student of late than for years ; and my pocket has 
suffered considerably for funds to buy the new and costly 
apparatus essential to the study of the new scriptural 
researches and criticisms. The addresses have been, in 
great part, expositions of the Bible ; and I have never had 
such attentive listeners, nor so many thanks from the pews, 
as to these lessons. Great freedom, indeed, has been used, 
yet within the limits of Christian prudence ; and I have 
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followed, generally, the way of the fathers whose Postils, 
so called from coming after the Scriptures, were based 
upon the passages read before. It is well to speak from a 
text, but the text may be one verse or twenty. 

Again, our service is very large in its spirit, and unites 
many orders of belief and character not usually found 
together. Young people of all classes like it, and also 
do great varieties of elder people. Persons of churchly 
tastes attend eagerly ; but perhaps the most reliable class 
of strangers consists of plain, devout people, who enjoy the 
religious and scriptural tone of the worship, and delight in 
the closing chant of the Lord’s Prayer and the stirring 
congregational hymn. v Catholics, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists, Universalists, and even 
Quakers, are found in the assembly, and make themselves 
sometimes known. 

Some people, indeed, do not like the service, and do not 
like any thing that is new to them. Some of the Unita- 
rian denomination insist upon making up for their theo- 
logical radicalism by cast-iron conservatism in matters of 
form ; and I have known men who stay away from church 
when new contributions are taken, and who scold as if the 
faith were denied or the commandments broken when the 
minister gives out a hymn from the new supplement, 
instead of the old body of the hymn-book. The objections 
of the Hold-fasts to the Vesper Service are pretty effect- 
ually silenced by the fact, that they, as a body, generally 
attend only the morning service ; and, without some more 
stirring help than theirs, the evening service would have 
long since been given over to the bats and the owls. I 
own that I have something of our old Puritan feeling 
against written prayers, and have never yet used the 
prayers of our book in public worship, but have gone on 
in the old way of free utterance. 
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For these and other reasons I love our Vesper Service, 
and enjoy greatly its aid and comfort. Its constant yet 
flexible order relieves me from the anxiety and burden of 
having all the care upon my own head ; and I go to church 
with the encouraging feeling, that the people are sure of a 
satisfactory service without leaning wholly upon one poor 
and sometimes weary head. The order of the book, when 
well carried out, is very soothing and inspiring, and makes a 
friendly spiritual sphere which warms the preacher’s heart, 
and quickens his thoughts, and unlocks his tongue. Full 
scope is given to him, both as to subject and length; and 
he may give a simple exhortation of fifteen minutes, a reg- 
ular sermon of the usual pattern, or an occasional discourse 
of three-quarters of an hour, when under circumstances of 
peculiar interest. The tendency is to do whatever is done 
with great spirit ; and the life of the service is much be- 
yond the common standard. 

The range of subjects is broad and various; and my 
Vesper Record gives quite a curious commentary upon the 
Broad-Church religion which it sets forth. The aspects 
and laws of nature, the ages and men of history, as well 
as the facts and principles of Christianity, have been freely 
treated ; and, over all, a kind of genial home feeling pre- 
vails, as if we came at evening to our father’s house, and 
had our mother’s smile and blessing, with the whole family 
of God. Our private household affections have been ten- 
derly recognized ; and great prominence ha9 been given to 
the conviction that God’s people on earth and above are 
his family, and all true and loving souls, whatever their 
time or calling, are his children, and are needed to complete 
the full and blessed humanity which is his holy Church 
universal. Christ is with us as our head ; and we sit down 
in heavenly places with him, and enjoy and worship God in 
him and in the Spirits The whole tone is very comfort- 
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ing, and gives completeness to the church worship, bj addl- 
ing home affection to the morning work ; as the evening in 
the household completes the day of the family, and soothes 
the day’s toil by its charming peace. We have enlarged 
much our circle of spiritual friends, and have welcomed all 
pure and holy men and women, all saints and sages in 
whatever field of science or toil, as our brothers and sisters 
in God and through Christ Most of our tributes to the 
great and the good have been within the usual range ; but, 
on due occasions, latitude has been taken, stnd such names 
as Dante, Milton, Shakspeare, Kepler, and the like, have 
been treated as illustrations of the riches of God’s bounty, 
and the treasures of humanity. The nation has come in 
for its share; and, during the war, our national cause was 
held to be under the blessing of the Church, and we never 
failed to remember our heroes, and their pains and hard- 
ships. Only once the fervor of the people overstepped the 
bounds of usual reserve ; and when the preacher contrasted 
the mind of Milton, the apostle of intellectual liberty in 
Old England, with the temper of England towards our 
liberty now, the great assembly gave way to their wrath 
and enthusiasm in a very audible murmur. There was 
profound quiet in a moment ; and the preacher mildly re- 
buked but did not scold, the offenders. Old Chrysostom 
was used to such explosions, and expected them. I was 
not much grieved, that our country, under so obscure a 
defender, was as eloquent in her own cause as the Greek 
oratbr was for his Master’s gospel. 

Our evening service, in our present excellent and hand- 
some, but limited and temporary accommodations, is less 
exciting than it was in the larger edifice in thronged 
Broadway ; but it keeps its interests, and perhaps deepens 
in religious significance. Something of the brilliant blos- 
som has fallen ; but the good fruit remains and ripens. 
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Our Sunday evenings are sympathetic and devout ; and I 
leave thirty years of my ministry behind me this season, 
with cheering anticipations of some years of labor to come, 
and of great comfort during the evening hours that once 
were a call to labor excessive and uncheered. 

J I have told my story, and leave others to tell theirs from 
their different and perhaps better experience. I only add, 
that, last Sunday evening, I preached on our view of sal- 
vation by Christ, and distributed copies of the statement of 
belief that you so kindly gave me. Please send me two 
hundred more for distribution, and oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 

Samuel Osgood. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF REY. C. H. BRIGHAM. 

Ann Arbor, Nov. 6, 1866. 

To the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, — I have no important change or improvement 
to report in the condition of your mission in this place since 
the last account was rendered, five weeks ago. Services have 
been held at the Court-house twice on every Sunday, in the 
afternoon and in the evening. The average attendance at 
the afternoon service has been about eighty persons, — one- 
quarter ladies, and one-quarter students of the University. 
On the first Sunday evening in October, a course of doctrinal 
lectures was commenced; and it has been continued without 
interruption on successive Sunday evenings, with evidence of 
constantly increasing interest on the part of the congregation. 
On the last three evenings, every seat in the house has been 
occupied ; and, on the last evening, some were standing through 
the service. The capacity of the room, however, only allows a 
congregation of two hundred persons. Fully one-third of the 
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evening congregation is made up of students . No church 
organization has yet been formed, and no Sunday School has 
yet been started. A meeting was called of those interested in 
the enterprise; but, from various causes, the attendance was 
small, not more than seven gentlemen being present. The 
only thing done at that meeting was to make arrangements for 
hiring a chorister, and for raising the small sum of $200 or 
$300, necessary for paying the chorister, the sexton, the light- 
ing and heating of the room, and such other incidental charges 
as may come up. From present appearances, this is all that 
the families of the congregation are likely to do at present. 

The number of families, all or a part of which are repre- 
sented in the regular attendants upon our services, and whom 
I have on my Visiting list, is thirty-eight. Several of these, 
nevertheless, still retain connection with other churches in the 
city. I have become personally acquainted with some forty of 
the students, and have conversed with several of . them on the 
doctrines and peculiarities of the Liberal faith. In two cases I 
have found an inclination to enter our ministry ; and one young 
man has fully made up his mind to do this, if he can get 
the necessary aid in his studies. One of the professors in 
the University is a regular attendant upon our services, and 
is thoroughly in sympathy with us, though nominally a Pres- 
byterian. Two others of the professors have occasionally 
attended. On every Sunday, more or less of the members of 
other congregations are present, until, at one time or another, 
most of the influential citizens in the town have been enabled 
to hear words from the lips of a Unitarian. My relations 
with members of the other churches have been friendly and 
agreeable. 

Two impressions, which were formed in the very beginning 
of my residence here, have only been strengthened by the 
observation and experience of the past ten weeks. The first is, 
that in no place in the country is it more important for our 
faith to have a permanent hold and habitation than in this city 
of Ann Arbor . The second is, that a flourishing and self-sus- 
taining Unitarian church cannot at present , and probably not 
for some time to come , be formed from the permanent residents 
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in the city of Ann Arbor. On each of these topics, I may 
perhaps be permitted to say a few words. 

1. As to the importance of the place as a missionary post. 
Ann Arbor is a small Western city, of some six or seven thou- 
sand inhabitants, which has grown slowly, has only a moderate 
trade, and not many manufactures, — with no immediate pros- 
peot of large increase. It is important chiefly as the seat of 
the Michigan University, the State University, — the largest 
university of the West, and, in the number of its students, the 
largest university in the whole United States. The number of 
students in actual residence at the present time, and in daily 
attendance upon the lectures and recitations, is 1026,* — 264 of 
whom are in the literary and scientific departments, 342 in the 
law school, and 420 in the medical school. This is a larger 
number by far than were ever gathered at one time in any 
American city, a third more than the residents in Cambridge, 
a quarter more than the residents in New Haven. The age of 
these students varies from 15 to 35, — several, however, older 
than this, — the majority being between twenty and thirty 
years of age. They come from all parts of the country, — 
from nearly every State in the Union, from Canada, the West 
Indies and California. The university has no ecclesiastical 
character and no theological test. It is as free from sectarian- 
ism as Harvard University has been, and as Antioch College 
ever will be. The students have no restraint or dictation in 
the matter of their church connections: they can go where 
they please, hear whom they ohoose, and go as often or as 
seldom as they choose. In point of fact, the majority of them 
do not attend any church regularly; and a large number of 
them never go to church. The university is a State institu- 
tion, endowed and supported chiefly by large grants from the 
Government of the United States. Its regents are chosen from 
the various counties of the State, and hold office only for six 
years. No sect patronizes the institution, and no sect has pre- 
dominance in its Board of Instruction. The President is a 
minister in the Methodist connection, but is a man of too 


♦ The number of students is now about 1100. 
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liberal a spirit, and too much devoted to the interests of the 
college, to take advantage of his position to make converts for 
his sect He officiates at the college prayers, and preaches on 
Sunday afternoons in the chapel to such as choose to hear him. 
The Professor of Metaphysics and Ethics is a Presbyterian 
minister ; but those who know the man will not be troubled by 
the fear of his influence in proselyting. The Librarian is a 
Baptist minister, who has ceased to preach, a kind-hearted and 
a fair-minded man. The Professor of Physics is an Episcopal 
minister, venerable in years and catholic in spirit, who could 
not if he would, and would not if he could, use his influence in 
any sectarian direction. All the rest of the professors, some 
twenty or more, are laymen connected with various denomina- 
tions, — two with the Presbyterian, two with the Baptist, two 
with the Congregationalist, three with the Episcopal, and some 
with no church at all. Five of them are non-resident , merely 
coming on certain days or weeks to deliver their lectures* 
There is no theological school, and nothing that resembles 
theological teaching, at which any Btudent is required to attend. 
Only 264 of the 1026 students are expected to be present at 
the college prayers, which are held only once in the day. 
There is not an institution in the land where a student can be 
freer to believe what he prefers, and to listen to what religious 
teaching he pleases, than this University of Michigan. The 
Unitarians will never have a better chance to get a hearing, at r 
Antioch College or anywhere else, than in this university, 
which is amply endowed, ably officered, and thronged with 
students as no other Western university will be for a long time 
to come. For the growth of the Michigan University has been 
a healthy and steady and not a spasmodic growth. Its tuition 
is substantially free in all the departments ; only $15 being 
required for the admission of a resident of Michigan, and $25 
for a resident of any other State. 

. Some of these one thousand students come with theological 
opinions already fixed, which they will not be likely to change. 
Some come with constitutional or habitual indifference to any 
religious teaching. But the larger part come with inquiring 
minds, ready to hear, ready to learn, and ready to be influenced 
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by any dear and common-sense views that may be ably pre- 
sented. No body of men can be more open to conviction, 
more ready to be persuaded by what seems to be rational and 
true. A Unitarian preacher will have at least as good a chance 
here as the preachers of any sect of only equal ability and 
scholarship. Supposing him to have only half the influence 
of another preacher, supposing him to speak only to a hun- 
dred out of the one thousand students, in five years, — even 
On that supposition, he will have instructed five hundred young 
men in the principles of our faith, and made them, as they go 
away, missionaries of that faith in all parts of the land. If 
the Unitarian body should build a church in Ann Arbor, which 
would cost say $25,000, large enough and decent enough to be 
commodious and attractive, and then support a missionary at 
an annual cost even of two or three thousand dollars, they 
would do more for the propagation of their faith than in build- 
ing churches in places which seem to be important, only because 
they have more population and more commercial influence. 

Thus much for the importance of the position which ought 
to have been occupied twenty years ago. 2. Equally clear to 
my mind is the fact, that no strong Unitarian church is likely 
to be formed from the permanent residents of Ann Arbor by 
any effort of their own. Among those who attend the Unita- 
rian services, very few — hot ten in all — have ever been 
members of a Unitarian congregation. Some have been Uni- 
versalists ; some have been Quakers ; some have been Spirit- 
ualists j and most of these retain, in a greater or less degree, 
the prejudices of their former connection, and. have no special 
wish to take a new sectarian name. In the next place, among 
those who are interested in the movement, there are no wealthy 
men, and very few who have means to contribute much toward 
the building of such a church as they would be willing to own. 
Then, again, several of the most interested are virtually con- 
nected with other churcheB in the city, hire pews in those 
churches, and must continue to hire pews in those churches so 
long as their wives and children prefer to go there. They are 
not able to pay for preaching in two places, and to own stock 
in two churches. Still farther, many of them are suspicious of 
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any thing like organization, and do not wish to be entangled 
in any ecclesiastical bondage. There is not unity of feeling 
enough, there is not money enough, in the congregation which 
now gathers at the Court-house, to bring them together as a 
religious body, and make them build a suitable house of wor- 
ship $ and, without a suitable house of worship, I am persuaded 
that a solid church of the believers can never be established. 
The court-house is small, out of repair, unattractive, and with 
no convenience for church purposes. Even the small cabinet 
organ, whioh they propose to use as an aid in the worship, will 
have to be removed, and brought back with every Sunday. It 
is a building intended for other uses, and with all its associ- 
ations other than religious. Yet it is the only available build- 
ing, — the only building that can be procured for many months 
to come. 

It is a great comfort to many persons here, men and women 
too, that they can have Liberal preaching ; and a great conve- 
nience, that they can hear it with so little expense to them- 
selves. If a church building, commodious and neat, were built 
or purchased, there is no doubt that most of those who now 
attend our services, and probably many others, would rent 
pews in it. It would then be comfortable, and perhaps respect- 
able, to belong to a Unitarian society ; and they could speak of 
their “ church,” even if they had no close organization. The 
students, of course, will expect to go to church free of charge 
here, as they do in all the other churches in the city. They 
might rent seats, if they should choose ; but they could not be 
asked to do so. For these reasons, and for others which I may 
not mention here, but which can only be appreciated by one 
upon the spot, the Unitarian movement in Ann Arbor must 
remain a “missionary” movement, if it is to be continued 
at all. If a church is to be built or to be bought, it must 
be bought or built by contributions from abroad, and must be, 
partly at any rate, supported from abroad, if it is to be prop- 
erly supported, and do the work which such a church ought to 
do. Three courses are possible. The work can be continued 
in the present style, with two services on Sunday, in a small, 
dingy, unecdesiastical building, with no ordinances and no 
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organization, — continued in this way, until the people get 
tired of coming. At the end of six or eight months probably, 
the Methodist Church, a building awkwardly shaped, out of 
repair, and not well situated, can be purchased for five or six 
thousand dollars, unless prices should rise before that time; 
or a new building, well placed, large enough, and handsome 
enough, can be built for thirty to forty thousand dollars. By 
the last plan, the Unitarians can be made the equals of any 
religious denomination here ; by the second plan, they can get 
the ear of the students, though they will have to remain in an 
inferior place : the first plan will give them a kind of hearing, 
and is better than abandoning the field, though only better than 
that. The field ought not to be abandoned, unless we have 
made up our minds to do without the West. There is no other 
opportunity so inviting or so ample. 

I have distributed, on Sunday evenings, copies of the 
“Monthly Journal” to those who wished to take them, and 
have placed in the library of the university the books that were 
forwarded. In due time, an acknowledgment will be made of 
the gift. 

Asking pardon for the length of this report, I remain, 

With most sincere respect, yours, 

Charles H. Brigham. 


LETTER FROM THE WEST. 

Shebotgai}, Oct 8, 1865. 

Dear Brother, — Your request and my promise to write to 
you about the condition of things here, and the prospects, must 
be fulfilled. And I am very happy to report, that all that Mr. 
Sanborn wrote you about the people and their immediate wants, 
is literally true. You have been here, and know something about 
the people. I certainly never met a more intelligent, good, and 
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determined set of people than those who are connected with this 
movement And they are hungry for the bread of life. I felt 
such an inspiration from my audience, while preaching, as I 
scarcely ever felt before. It seemed as if I was pouring health- 
giving waters into a thirsty sponge, which absorbed them as fast 
as they came. I preached the two sermons which I spoke to you 
about, and I guess they were well received. 

Now they want a good, strong, organizing man to work with 
them. They are going to build a church ; but they need the 
coming man immediately to help them to do it. It needs an 
attractive man, and an organizing man ; one who will use all the 
wires possible to command. Very seldom it is that a Liberal 
movement of this kind starts of itself, simply by the impulse of 
inherent forces, with so many good men and true at the bottom 
of it. I think the case is a very remarkable one. These men 
and women have resolved that there shall tie Liberal preaching 
here, and a Unitarian society, simply because they have got tired 
of Orthodoxy ; and, as Mr. Thayer remarked, have concluded 
that it is not well to throw away any more money upon it. And 
there is no reason under the sun why, with a little help and 
wise management, the dominant religion in this community 
may not be Liberal. And now that the iron is hot here, we 
must strike. Sunday night, two or three of the ladies, meet- 
ing at one of the houses, said they must have an instrument to 
help them in their singing. Last night, I understand a cabinet 
organ was sent for, and will be here before next Sunday. Two 
of the ladies went round yesterday, and demanded of the men 
money enough to pay for it; and, of course, they got it. It 
would be a pleasure for any one to labor for such a people, 
and with them. What hinders now their being baptized, all 
of them, — all who are thus interested, and thus working — into 
the Church, and unto Qod and Christ? I believe such souls are 
of the Church; and they ought to be told that they axe, every 
one of them, and made to honor their calling. 

But enough. You see I am interested, — interested in this* 
interesting people, and in the Church which is to be planted here ; 
and I hope you, and the whole East working through you, will 
do for them all that is possible. Thursday I go to Fond du Lac. 
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To-morrow I have a funeral to attend here, of a little girl who 
was accidentally shot by a careless boy. 

I suppose I shall hear from you at Fond dn Lac. 

Yours truly, C. B. Ferry. 

Rev. G. A. Staples. 


LETTER FROM TENNESSEE. 

Nashville, Term., Oct. 26, 1866. 

Dear Brother Lowe, — I have accepted your offer; cut 
loose from my pleasant home at Yellow Spring, Ohio; bid an 
affectionate farewell to my little family ; and, without “ purse or 
scrip,* 1 started on my mission for East Tennessee. 

I was all ready when your letter reached me, and so I started 
without delay. I spent my first sabbath in the queen city of 
the West, Cincinnati, and had a good time. I arrived here last 
evening, and am now visiting the sick in what is called Cum- 
berland Hospital. It is a large establishment, and is capable of 
accommodating from three to four thousand patients ; and there 
are at present, however, but few that are much sick. 

f expedt to call on Governor Brownlow to-day, and inform 
him of my design, ask advice and protection, if protection is 
needed. 

I intend to visit Franklin and Murfreesborough, and perhaps 
some other points in this locality, before going to East Tennes- 
see. I expect to be in Knoxville by the middle of next week, 
and make that a kind of head-quarters. As to my plans of 
operation of which you ask, I can hardly tell at present ; for this 
is a kind of missionary experiment, that may pay well or may 
fail altogether. 

1st, I design to hold meetings, and " preach Jesus and the 
Resurrection ” — liberal Christianity — to the people. 

2d, I design to organize as many sabbath-schools as I can 
oonveniently. 

3d, I purpose to see what can be done in relation to common 
schools for the education of children and youth, and supply them 
with teachers from Antioch or elsewhere. 
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4th, I think of getting up sabbath and other schools for 
colored children, if there is any chance for it. 

5th, I would like to form a high school, academy, or college 
somewhere in East Tennessee, and shall see what can be done 
in that line. 

6th, I may use my influence to fetch in Northern farmers 
and mechanics to aid in reconstruction. 

You will see by the above what I have in mind to do, whether 
I shall accomplish much or not. If by trying thoroughly I do 
not succeed here, I purpose to go where I can succeed. But I 
feel quite sanguine of success, although not an enthusiast. 

Above, I have given you my plan of work, according to the 
best of my present calculation; but it is subject, of course, to 
alterations, as the force of circumstances may dictate. I also 
want the advice of yourself and the Board from time to time, 
as you may think best ; for I hold myself subject to your direc- 
tion as much as possible. Be free, and tell any thing you wish 
me to do ; for I feel the need of counsel in my new field of labor. 
I shall want books and papers, if I do any thing for Sunday 
schools. Could you send me Testaments, library-books, Sun- 
day-school papers, and spelling-books, primers, tickets, and little 
Sunday-school cards, if I should need them ? I could buy them 
at Cincinnati, if I had the money. Also, old clothing would aid 
much in colored sabbath-schools. Could you send a box of 
them ? 

Write immediately, and give any advice you think best. 
Pray also for my success, for it is a difficult undertaking. 

Direct to Knoxville, Tenn. J. Ellis. 

We should be happy to receive such articles as are men- 
tioned in the above letter, to help in the missionary work 
of Our brother Ellis. 


The greatest benefactor to society is not he who serves 
it by single acts, but whose general character is the mani- 
festation of a higher life and spirit than pervades the 
mass. — Charming. 
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Dear Brother Lowe, — I was recently invited to conduct 
the funeral services of a prominent citizen of a town some ten 
or twelve miles off. He was liberal in sentiment, and Mb family 
had been advised to send for me. I preached a funeral dis- 
course in a church well filled by a most expectant and attentive 
audience. Few of those present had ever heard liberal doctrine, 
and it was the first preacMng of the kind in the place. I felt 
inspired to make the best use of the occasion, and have heard 
since of a very general expression of interest and satisfaction. I 
mention this incident to show that the people in this section are 
very generally prepared, and even eager for liberal and rational 
views, and especially for the illustration and enforcement of 
religion as a life of self-consecration to duty, snd to noble and 
worthy aims. I find the field, even here, more rich and promis- 
ing than I had dreamed of. The old dogmatic and doctrinal 
preaching has lost all its power. It does not take hold of the 
enlarged and quickened thought and busy life of the times. 
The old bottles can no longer contain the new wine in the vigor 
of its fermentation. With our utmost efforts we can never keep 
pace with the growing demand for preacMng adapted to the 
wants and needs of our time. 

I am glad that the Association extends us a friendly and help- 
. ing hand. The material value is nothing compared with the 
spirit of sympathy, and the feeling that our movement here is 
not solitary and isolated, but part and parcel of a grand move- 
ment to make Christianity the practical governing law of human 
society and human life. Our friends here will feel themselves 
affiliated with the liberal body everywhere, yet without losing 
their own “ Congregational independence of thought and action.” 
It also helps and strengthens me to give them this assurance ; 
and so the appropriation means what no money can express. I 
trust that the missionary work of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in its broad -reaching value and efficiency, will be second 
to no movement of our day. North and South, East and West, 
the field is all the land. 
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The only opposition to movement here is confined to a few 
very ignorant and bigoted persons who have not the least weight 
or influence in the community. They do not understand us. 
But I trust that even these will soon see, that, although we do not 
accept the confinement of their narrow creeds, we mean to stand 
fast and firm for every thing that tends to elevate, dignify, and 
bless man in his individual and social life. 

I am yours most fraternally, / 

Henry J. Hudson., 


MEETING OF THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the Cambridge Ministerial Association was 
held in the church in Somerville, Nov. 14, of a character 
to deserve especial notice. It was one of the regular 
meetings of the ministers belonging to that Association, 
and was called by its Scribe ; but, with the consent of its 
officers, the Secretary of. the National Council and the 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association invited 
also to be present there the delegates who represented at 
the New-York Convention the churches comprised within 
this Association, and the meeting was expressly devoted 
to a discussion of the best method of raising the money 
needed for the purposes of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for another year. 

Rev. Dr. Newell, Moderator of the Cambridge Associa- 
tion, presided ; and Rev. E. J. Young, Scribe of the Asso- 
ciation, acted as Secretary. After prayer by Rev. R. M. 
Hodges, the Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion introduced the subject by a statement of the work 
done by the Association during the last six months; 
enumerating the various items of the expenditure, and 
VOL. vi. 48 
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briefly explaining the operations of the Executive Board. 
He believed that his part in making an appeal for further 
contributions from our churches was simply to tell the 
uses to which the previous contributions had been applied, 
and the opportunities for useful effort which present them- 
selves before us. 

He was followed by the Secretary of the National 
Council, Rev. E. E. Hale, who explained the connection 
of the Council with the object of this meeting. The Coun- 
cil was appointed to carry out the resolves of the New- 
York Convention. One of these was, that an annual 
contribution of $100,000 should be raised for the Unita- 
rian Association ; and, just as the Council had given itself 
(Mr. Hale illustrated with what success) to the accomplish- 
ment of other of these resolves, so now it was ready to 
lend all its aid towards the accomplishment of this. He 
then reviewed, at considerable length, the signs of hopeful- 
ness and the reasons for renewed activity in the present 
aspect of our denomination. 

A discussion followed (which was participated in by 
Rev. Dr. Stebbins, Rev. Messrs. Towne, Zachos, Young, 
Marsters ; and Messrs. Choate, Bigelow, Livermore, Brown, 
and others), which, for its tone of earnestness and hopeful- 
ness and practical determination, has rarely been excelled 
in any meeting of our denomination. About fifty ministers 
and delegates were present, and the delegates were among 
the most influential and able men of the churches which 
they represent. 

No one expressed a doubt as to the certainty that the 
portion required of this Association, in order to make up 
$100,000, would be easily raised ; and they voted unani- 
mously that it should be done. In order to facilitate its 
collection, a committee was chosen, consisting of Hon. 
Isaac Livermore, of Cambridgeport ; Prof. Charles Beck, 
of Cambridge; Hon. Charles Choate, of Woburn; Dr. 
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Henry Bigelow, of Newton Corner; and Hon. Charles 
Hudson, of Lexington, who should consult with the Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, and devise 
the best way of carrying out the determination of this 
meeting. At the close of the meeting, a collation was 
served in the vestry of the church, provided by the ladies 
of the Somerville Society ; and short and earnest speeches 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Bush, Muzzy, Livermore, 
Marsters, Towne, Messrs. Harlow, Brown, and Choate, all 
full of faith and earnestness in the cause which had been 
discussed. 

We think there was but one opinion among those pres- 
ent as to the excellence of this method of conducting our 
appeal to the churches, and of organizing the system of 
collection for the coming year. 

Here the Secretary of the Council and the Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association had met the ministers 
and the representatives of every church included in the call, 
and explained fully the work and needs of the Association. 
The whole subject had been thoroughly discussed, and 
thus three members of every society went home fully pre- 
pared to explain all that would need to be understood in 
presenting the case to the respective societies ; and they 
assumed the work of making the collection. 
v It is now proposed, if agreeable to the churches, that 
precisely similar meetings shall be held in every local 
association; and all such associations are invited to arrange 
a time and place convenient for themselves. The Secre- 
tary of the Council and the Secretary of the Unitarian 
Association will attend, if desired, and give such informa- 
tion as may be needed from them. 

We confidently anticipate from such a movement a ready 
collection of the amount asked ; which is moderate, when 
compared with the opportunity before us and the resources 
of the denomination. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Nov. 13, 1865. — Present, Messrs. Palfrey, Kidder, Padel- 
ford, Smith, Clarke, Hinckley, Livermore, Hepworth, Sawyer, 
Denny, Fox, and Lowe. 

The Committee on Finance presented the following Report : — 
The Committee on Finance, who were requested, at the last 
meeting of this Board, “ to consider and report, at their early 
convenience, what sum will probably be required for the pur- 
poses of the Association during the next financial year, and 
also to recommend a plan for raising such funds as may be 
required within that period,” respectfully report, — 

That the whole amount expended for the purposes of the 
Association during the six months ending on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, exclusive of payments for accrued interest on temporary 
investments, was $56,605.06. Of this sum, $16,000 were paid 
for the land and building in Chauncy Street, which are to be 
used as the headquarters of the Association, as soon as the 
premises are vacated by the tenant who now occupies them. 
Deducting this sum, we have an aggregate of $40,605.06 as the 
cost of our operations for the last six months, which was ex- 
pended in the following manner: — 


In aid of Antioch College $6,930.00 

In aid of Meadville Theological School 1,500.00 

In aid of the Unitarian Association of the State of New York 3,000.00 

In aid of Yonkers Church 1,000.00 

Loan to the Society at Janesville, Wis 2,000.00 

For the “Monthly Journal ” 3,495. 89 

„ books, stereotype plates, &c. . 3,100.40 

„ the Army Fund, for the distribution of books, papers, &c. 3,619.32 

„ the India Mission 1,084.67 

Under direction of the Committee on the New England States 3,781.00 
„ „ „ „ „ Middle and Southern 

States 2,097.73 

„ „ „ „ „ Western States . . 2,640.03 

Under direction of the Committee on the Pacific Coast . . . ^,150.00 
For rent, salaries, income of the Perkins Fund and of the 
Lienow Trust-Fund, and other miscellaneous expendi- 
tures . . / 5,206.02 
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Of the above itemR, however, the first four cannot be prop- 
erly included in our ordinary expenditures, as they grew out 
of special emergencies, or were voted in accordance with the 
expressed wishes of several of our contributors ; and they may 
therefore be deducted, leaving, for the ordinary appropriations 
paid during the half-year, the sum of $28,175.06. Further 
appropriations to the amount of about $15,000 have been voted, 
and must be met within the next six months. 

During the remainder of the current financial year, we shall re- 
quire beside this sum of $15,000, — a very considerable sum to 
carry out the plans of the Committee on Publications which have 
already been approved by the Board ; while it is not believed 
that any reduction can be made in the other items of expendi- 
ture, without impairing the usefulness of the Association. If 
the same policy shall be pursued which has governed the action 
of the Board during the last six months, we shall probably 
require for our ordinary expenditures $30,000. This will carry 
the total amount of our expenditures for the year, exclusive of 
the cost of the land and building in Chauncy Street, very nearly 
to the sum of $86,000, and will nearly or quite exhaust the cash 
now on hand and the temporary investments, leaving only a 
small balance available for the operations of the next financial 
year. Whatever sum, therefore, may be required for those 
operations must be raised by a new appeal to the churches. 

The amount which will be needed will depend so much on 
the views entertained by our successors in office as to the merits 
of the various claims brought before them, that no exact esti- 
mate can now be presented. But, judging from our own expe- 
rience, we are of the opinion that not less than $100,000 should 
be raised for the next year. With that sum we believe that 
the next Board will be able to carry forward the various plans 
which we have inaugurated, and open new fields of usefulness. 
How, then, shall this sum be raised ? 

The Committee believe that the most important step towards 
raising it has already been taken, in so far as we have judicious- 
ly and liberally expended the contributions of the previous year, 
and are able to show to the churches that there is an opportunity 
of using, for wise and Christian ends in the direct line of our 
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denominational effort, even vastly larger amounts than we ven- 
ture to ask. 

So essential is this point, as a condition of our receiving 
money, that we have almost wholly refrained from asking con- 
tributions till we could show a gratifying statement in regard to 
the profitable expenditure of what had been so generously 
placed in our hands, and could point to operations that would 
satisfy the contributors as to the importance and reality of our 
work. 

The Committee believe that the time has now come when we 
can confidently begin to make an appeal ; and, in accordance with 
what has just been said, they think that the first measure 
towards raising the money needed will be to inform our Chris- 
tian public in regard to our work and plans, in confidence that 
the friends of our cause will only need to know that we are 
serving large and useful ends in order to be willing to supply us 
with the means of carrying them on. 

The principal agency for conveying such information as to 
our work and need is the “Monthly Journal” of the Associa- 
tion, which the Secretary endeavors to make practical in its 
character, and subservient to these immediate interests of the 
Association. 

It is a question whether it may not be advisable to distribute 
the “ Journal ” more freely, so that it shall reach all those n 
our churches, whether subscribers or not, whom we should be 
glad to keep informed of our position and work. 

But the Committee are aware, that, in addition to all this 
there is need pf some organized method of appeal and some 
active and direct solicitation of funds. 

In considering this, the Committee believe it would be well, 
without doubt, if the Secretary could go to every parish, and 
present the claims of the Association j but, aside from the fact 
that, even if all his time were given to that, only a small pro- 
portion of the societies could be visited, the duties of the 
office of Secretary in the management of the diverse operations 
of the Association are now so complicated and important as to 
require an economizing of his time and care. 

A plan has just been inaugurated which it is hoped may serve 
a useful end, and answer the principal purpose of such personal 
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visitation. This is to call ministers and delegates from parishes 
conveniently grouped, as, e.g., by the local ministerial associa- 
tions ; and there, through the Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Secretary of the National Couhcil, 
endeavor to organize a systematic plan of collections in the 
churches. The advantage of this plan is twofold: — 

1st, The Secretary will be able to address, at one meeting, 
representatives from many societies; and 2d, and chiefly, It 
will be directly availing ourselves of what we have been taught 
is to be our great reliance for vigorous enterprise ; viz., the active 
co-operation of the laymen of our body. These meetings will 
be attended, it is hoped, by the best and most earnest represen- 
tatives of our churches ; and they will give to the subject of col- 
lecting our money their experienced counsel and their personal 
service. 

We shall thus, moreover, avail ourselves of the power which 
comes from the New-York Convention, which so earnestly 
recommended the contribution of $100,000 to the Association, 
and whose members will be summoned by the Secretary of the 
Council as the delegates to these local meetings. 

The Committee do not think it necessary to make any other 
suggestion, in regard to the method of raising funds, until this 
experiment shall have been fairly tried. 

The above report having been read, it was voted that it be 
approved by the Board, and published in the “ Monthly Jour- 
nal,” 44 Christian Register,” and 44 Christian Inquirer.” 

The Committee on Publications reported, that the publica- 
tions of the Association had been granted, in response to appli- 
cations received, to the following libraries : Free Public Library, 
Phillipston, Mass. ; State-House Library, Augusta, Me. ; Library 
of Lincoln College, Topeka, Kansas; and Parish Library of 
Unitarian Society, Augusta, Me. 

The following recommendations contained in their report 
were adopted: — 

1. That the Association publish a, volume of sermons for the 
young, prepared by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., and offered by 
him for that purpose. 

2. That forty dollars be appropriated for the purchase of one 
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hundred copies, in sheets, of the “ Memoir of the Controversy 
on 1 John v. 7,” now being reprinted by Rev. Frederic Huide- 
koper. 

3*. That the Association purchase, on the terms proposed by 
Rev. George G. Channing, the present owner, the stereotype 
plates of “ The Works of William E. Channing, D.D.” 

4. That in response to an application from a society in the 
under-graduate department of Harvard College, called the 
“ Christian Union,” there be given to them, for their library, 
copies of all books owned by the Association, not already in 
their possession ; and that fifty dollars be appropriated for the 
purchase, under the direction of the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, of other liberal religious books, for the same purpose. 

The Committee on the New-England States reported, that an 
application had been received from the society in Houlton, Me., 
for aid to the amount of one hundred dollars ; also an applica- 
tion from the new Unitarian Society in Ellsworth, Me., for an 
appropriation of two hundred dollars towards the salary of 
their pastor: and they recommended that both these applica- 
tions be granted, — which recommendation was adopted. 

This report also mentioned a movement which had been 
made, under the direction of the New-England Committee, for 
the formation of a society in Laconia, N.H. 

The Committee on the Middle and Southern States reported, 
that preaching had been supplied, under their direction, in 
Ithaca, N.Y. Rev. Samuel J. May, Rev. William H. Fish, and 
Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, had preached there ; and Rev. Frederick 
(A. Farley, D.D., had been engaged for several Sundays to come. 
The prospects there were exceedingly encouraging. Very good 
congregations attended the services, and the people seemed 
pleased with the doctrines preached. The importance of Ithaca, 
as a place in which to plant a Unitarian society, rested chiefly 
on the fact that it was to be a permanent intellectual centre of 
influence. One of the residents of the town had already given 
five hundred thousand dollars for a university to be established 
there, which would be one of the best endowed institutions in 
the country, and would be entirely free from sectarian control. 
The Committee asked for an appropriation of two hundred dol- 
lars to meet the expenses of this movement. 
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The report stated that the Trustees of the society in Wash- 
ington had written, that they could, at any time, get possession 
of their church by giving one month’s notice to the lessees. 
The Committee had replied, that they hoped, before long, to be 
able to send them either a permanent pastor, or . a temporary 
supply ; and probably the Trustees would soon give the notice 
required. 

The report further stated, that Rev. C. Y. De Normandie, of 
Fairhaven, had been engaged to leave his pulpit for five months 
to go on a mission to Richmond, Va. There were a few Unita- 
rians in that city who had gone there from the North ; but the 
whole enterprise was looked upon in the light of an experiment 
as regarded the hope of founding a Unitarian Society. The 
Committee were confident, however, that the effort could not be 
lost, when the beneficent influence was considered of the five 
months’ service in a community like that. Mr. De Normandie 
was also instructed to extend his observations, and, if possible, 
his active efforts, into other portions of the State. The report 
asked for this mission an appropriation of $750. 

This Committee also reported, that a letter had been received 
from a gentleman in Mobile, Ala., himself not a Unitarian, who, 
having heard that it was the purpose of the Association to send 
ministers to the South, begged that one might be sent to that 
city. He represented that most of the preachers South were 
too bitterly opposed to the free principles on which true pro- 
gress must rest, to satisfy men who believe in such principles ; 
and said that he, and many like him, would gladly co-operate 
with any man whom the Association might send. 

The recommendations contained in this report were adopted 
by the Board. * 

The Committee on the Western States reported, that they had 
received from Rev. Charles H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
his monthly report; and also a report from Rev. John Ellis, 
our missionary in East Tennessee; both of which would be 
published in the next number of the “Monthly Journal.” 

They also reported, that Rev. R. S. Sanborn, of Ripon, Wis., 
had been sent by them to Nashville, Tenn., for a few weeks, in 
order to ascertain what were the prospects for establishing there 
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a Unitarian society. The Committee were led to do this by 
the earnest representations of a few Unitarians resident there, 
who believed that much good would result from such an enter- 
prise. 

The report stated, that Rev. A. A. Roberts, recently sent out 
by this Committee, had accepted an invitation to take charge of 
the new society in Baraboo, Wis., and had just made an appli- 
cation in behalf of that society for aid to enable them to build 
a church, which, it was believed, would result in making the 
society self-supporting. The Committee recommended an ap- 
propriation of four hundred dollars towards the salary of Mr. 
Roberts, for the year beginning Nov. 1, in consideration of a 
church being built duririg that period ; which recommendation 
was adopted. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to nominate a 
candidate for Director, being called upon for their report, pre- 
sented the name of William Crosby, Esq., of Boston ; and that 
gentleman was then unanimously elected to the office for which 
he had been nominated. 

After the transaction of other business, the Board adjourned 
to Monday, Dec. 11. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Rev. John B. Beach was installed as pastor of the society 
in Barre, Mass, on Thursday, Nov. 9. The order of services 
was as follows: Introductory prayer by Rev. James H. Wig- 
gin, of Lawrence ; reading from the Scriptures by Rev. Henry 
H. Barber, of Harvard; sermon by Rev. James W. Thompson, 
D.D., of Jamaica Plain ; installing prayer by Rev. William L. 
Chaffin, late of Philadelphia ; charge by Rev. Edwin G. Adams, 
of Templeton ; right hand of fellowship by Rev. A. W. Stev- 
ens, of Cambridgeport ; address to the people by Rev. John B. 
Green, of Leominster ; closing prayer by Rev. Seth Saltmarsh, 
of Hubbardston ; benediction by the pastor. 

Mr. Thomas L. Eliot, a graduate of the Cambridge Divinity 
School in the last class, was ordained to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry, at Rev. Dr. Eliot’s (his father’s) church, St Louis, 
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Mo., on Sunday, Nov. 19. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Carlton A. Staples, q£- Milwaukee, Wis. ; Rev. Dr. Eliot offered 
the ordaining prayer, and gave the charge ; and the right hand 
of fellowship was given and the Scriptures read by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., was ordained as pastor of the 
society in Walpole, N.H., on Thursday, Nov. 23. The order 
of services was as follows : Introductory prayer by Rev. Liv- 
ingston Stone, of Charlestown, N.H. ; reading from the Scrip- 
tures by Rev. Frederick Frothingham, of Brattleborough, Vt.; 
sermon by Rev. William P. Tilden, of Boston ; prayer of ordi- 
nation by Rev. Charles T. Canfield, of Bernardston, Mass. ; 
charge by Rev. William O. White, of Keene, N.H.; right hand 
of fellowship by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, of Salem, Mass. ; ad- 
dress to the people by Rev. John F. Moors, of Greenfield, 
Mass. ; closing prayer by Rev. W. O. White ; benediction by the 
pastor. 

Rev. Abram W. Stevens was installed as pastor of the Lee- 
Street Society, Cambridgeport, Mass., on Sunday evening, Nov. 
26. The order of services was as follows : Introductory prayer, 
by Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., of Cambridge ; reading from the 
Scriptures, by Rev. William Newell, D.D., of Cambridge ; ser- 
mon, by Rev. Oliver Stearns, D.D., of Cambridge; installing 
prayer, by Rev. William O. White, of Keene, N.H. ; charge, 
by Rev. William P. Tilden, of Boston; right hand of fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Henry C. Badger, of Cambridgeport ; address to 
the people, by Rev. Henry F. Harrington, of New Bedford; 
concluding prayer, by Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey, of Cambridge; 
benediction, by the pastor. 

Rev. Sylvan S. Hunting has accepted a call from the 
society in Quincy, 111. 

Rev. Henry C. Leonard, formerly pastor of the Univer- 
salist society in'Waterville, Me., and, during the war, chaplain 
of the Third Maine Infantry and the First Maine Heavy Ar- 
tillery, has accepted a call from the Unitarian society in Albany, 
N.Y. 

Rev. James H. Wiggin has resigned the charge of the 
Society in Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. A. A. Roberts,- a graduate of the Meadville Theological 
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School, in the last class, has accepted an invitation to take 
charge of the new Unitarian society, in Baraboo, Wis. 

Rev. Charles B. Webster has accepted an invitation to 
supply the pulpit of the society in Newport, R.I., during the 
absence, in Europe, of their pastor, Rev. Charles T. Brooks. 

Rev. Courtland Y. De Normandie, of Fairhaven, Mass., 
has consented to leave his society for five months, to labor, as 
the missionary of the American Unitarian Association, in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rev. William T. Clarke has resigned the charge of the 
society in Chelsea, Mass. 

Rev. James Thurston has accepted an appointment from 
the Soldiers* Memorial Society to labor, as their missionary, at 
Wilmington, N.C. / 

At a recent meeting of the Directors of the Sunday School 
Society, Rev. Adams Ayer resigned his office as Secretary, and 
Rev. Thomas J. Mumford, of Dorchester, was chosen to fill the 
vacancy. 
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From 
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society in Hampton Falls, N. H., for Monthly 

Journals $10.00 

a lady in Boston, for general purposes $100.00 

for India Mission 60.00 

for Meadville School 75.00 


225 00 

another lady in Boston, for general pur- 


poses 40.00 

for India Mission 60.00 

for Meadville School 76.00 

165.00 


Kev. Henry Blanchard, as an annual member- 
ship 1.00 

J. T. Cotton, as an annual membership . . • 1.00 

Society in Groton, for Monthly Journals . . 41.76 

Rev. W. H. Fish, as an annual membership . 1.00 

Rev. Dr. Ellis’s society, Charlestown, including 
life membership for Mrs. Jacob Forster, Mrs. 

John Hurd, Henry Lyon, Dr. J. W. Berais, 

Isaac Sweetser, L. M. Huntington, John K. 

Fuller, Mrs. John K. Fuller, Geo. W. War- 
ren, Mrs. C. C. Sampson, and Henry K. 
Frothingham . . . . 1008.00 


EF* Important notices will be found on the third and fourth 
pages of the cover. 
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